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CHAPTER I 


THE 
IETHOD OF BUTLER 1 
IT is Ï1nportant, in any attelnpt at a thorough examina- 
tion of Butler, to dwell upon the method of the author, as 
'v ell as upon the arguments of his principal works: upon 
those characteristics of his ,york and "working, which lie 
outside the express indications of the text. I have here 
particularly in view the relation of his form of argunlent to 
subjects lying beyond his declared, perhaps even his con- 
scious, purpose. 
In offering to the world essays which are meant to be 
supplelllentary to the ,yorks of Butler, I assign the fore- 
most place to the consideration of his nlethod, for the fol- 
lowing reason. 'Yhile Inaintaining the direct value of the 
argument of his largest work, the Analogy, to be unabated, 
I hold that the value of his method is greater still. If so, 
it constitutes the weightiest among the reasons ,vhich may 
be adduced to show that this is no obsolete or antiquated 
treatise; and it therefore provides a principal part of the 
warrant for endeavouring, in a new edition of his ,yorks, to 
supply an increase of facilities for their study. 
The first feature of Butler's Jllethod ,vhich we have to 
note is, that it was an inductiv e method. Butler was a 
collector of facts, and a reasoner upon them. Herein he 
departed from the more comlllon practice of his age, ,y hich 
had been given to argumentation in the abstract, and to 
1 Some chapters of Part I, and principal parts of others, haye already been 
printed in Good Words, and are now reprinted, with corrections. 
B 
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speculative castle-building. He notices, in the Analogy, 
his having forgone the alhTantages \vhich he luight have 
drawn frOln a procedure resembling that of Clarke in his 
Den
onstration of tlte Being and Attributes of God. 
The lnain thing, however, to be here considered, is not 
the 11lere question between induction and deduction, but 
that Butler chose for his ,,-hole argument the sure and 
illl1llovable basis of human experience, from his earliest 
tracings of natural goverñluent, up to his final developlnent 
of the schelne of revealed religion. It is probable that this 
great feature of Butler's Inethod supplie8 the explanation of 
the singular fact that a work, rarely presenting to us the 
graces of style, not produced in connexion \vith any aca- 
deluic institution or learned class, singularly difficult to 
master froln the nature of the subject, and l'unlling directly 
counter to the fashionable CUITents of opinion, should at 
once have taken hold upon the educated 111ind of the coun- 
trý, and should, as "Till appear from the language of Hlune, 
very rapidly have acquired for its author a high position in 
the literary and philosophic world. 
. I shall sublnit, in the nlost succinct n1anner, a variety of 
features \vhich alJpear to lne to characterize the method of 
Butler, and to reconlmend his works, in conjunction ,,-ith 
w hat has been already stated, for permanent and classical 
study by the lllore thoughtfulluinds. 
It would be difficult to name a "Triter ,vho in the prose- 
cution of his \vork has aÜned at, and effected, a lnore abso- 
lute self-suppression. His use of the first person singular 
is rare, and ,,-henever it occurs, \ve at once perceive that it 
is a grauunatical vehicle, and not the entrance of a capari- 
soned figure on the stage for presentation to an audience. 
'V
e attain indeed a solid and rather cOlnprehensive kno,v- 
ledge of the man through his ,vorks; but this is o\ving, if I 
Inay so speak, to their n10ral transparency, ,vhich is con- 
spicuous an1Íùst all the difficulties of gaining and keeping 
a continuous grasp of his Ineaning. 
Fro111 beginning to end the Analog!!, and the Sermons to 
some extent, are avowedly controyersial: and the prosecu- 
tion of such ,york po\yerfully tends to cast the mind into 
a controversial lllould. But in Butler this tendency is 
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effectually neutralized by his native ing enuousness, by the 
sense that his pen Illoves under the very eye of God, and 
by the knowledge that the sacred interests of truth must be 
eventual1y cOInproIuised by over-stateJllent. In any case 
the result is that his concessions to the presunled opponent 
are not niggardly, but such as nlay sOlnetimes excite the 
surprise of the friendly reader; the discounts fronl the full 
breaùth of his propositions are so large, that it seelns as if 
they ,vere always tendered in ready and cheerful deference 
to the supreme calls of justice and of candour. This brave 
adherence to the principles, which can alone establish 
Inental honesty in its highest sense, has exhibited itself in 
the fearlessness which has led this habitually circlUllspect 
,vriter into collateral observations of a boldness such as is 
shown in his strong stateluents of the ruin of the ,vorld 
through sin, of the rarity of real care for the public inter- 
est, of the wide range of waste in creation at large, and of 
the capacities of progress whiell Illay possibly be latent in 
the aniInals inferior to man. 
But there is one broader and deeper result of the method 
of Butler, which l11USt be stated at sOlne,vhat greater length. 
He exhibits in himself, and he pow'erfully tenùs to create 
in his reader, a certain habit of mind which is usually far 
from rommon, and which at the present day, and alnidst the 
present tendencies, both of the average and even of the 
more active Inind, luay justly be termed rare. The politi- 
cian, the lawyer, the scientist, the theologian, are all of 
them, apart from any strong controlling action, due to in- 
dividual character, marked by a certain habit of mind inci- 
d
ntal to the profession or pursuit. Butler's pursuit, and 
the labours of those who study him, are incessantly conver- 
sant with the relation between the lower and the higher 
'world, behveen all the shapes of hun-:.an character and expe- 
rience on the one side, and a great governing agency on the 
other. t;uch a pursuit ,viII not fail to build up its o,vn 
habit of mind; and it does not coincide with the habit of 
mind belonging to any of the professions, as such, that have 
been mentioned. He does not ,vrite like a person addicted 
to any profession or pursuit; h is mind is essentially free. 


 the votary of truth, and IS b ound to no other- alle- 
gIance. 
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J n these matters ,ve see through a glass darkly; anù the 
propositions appropriate to then1 ,vill rarely take a sharp 
edge. To pass from the work of the lnathematician to the 
proper work of those ,vho graze in Butler's pastures, has 
some resemblance to the transition fronl the primitive fornls 
of painting \vithout atlnosphere or perspective, to the Inod- 
ern chiaroscuro, the subtle art of light and shade. Butler 
hitnself supplies us ,vith some guidance on this subject. 
'Yhen he speaks of 'morals. consiùered as a science, con- 
cerning ,vhich speculative difficulties are daily raised,' he 
COlnes strictly upon his own ground, that aspect, nanlely, of 
luorals ,vhich they present to us in their relations ,vith the 
unseen ,vodd. And he proceeds, 'For here ideas never are 
in thenlsel ves determinate, but become so by the train of 
reasoning and the place they stand in 1.' His readers kno,v 
that these ideas, after they have been thus handled anù 
their relative positions ascertained, becolne determinate 
only in a qualified sense, and that at every step ,ve feel ho,v 
truly he has tolù us both that probable evidence is the 
guide of life 2, and that probability has this for its essential 
note, that it is luatter of degree 8. In truth, the general 
rule for inquiry in this department cannot be better put 
than as it has been stated by .Aristotle, who takes it for the 
distinctive note of a cultivated n1Índ to estiluate with accu- 
racy, in each kind of luental exercise, the degree in \vhich 
its propositions can be nlade determinate. 
II 
, " , , ^ , ß ' , 
 ^ () ' 
E7T'aLOEVj.1ÆJ!OV yap EO"TLJ! nn TOO"OVTOJI TaKpl EÇ E7rLC::.1]TELJI Ka 

 , 'A,.' 
 
 ^, rl.. ' , 
 , 4 
EKaO"TOJl YEJlOÇ, E
 OO"OJl"Y} TOV 7rpaYJ1-UToç 
"t'O"LÇ E7rWEXETar. . 
. The philosopher takes for his exalnple of detern1Ìnate 
science that of mathematics; for the indeterminate, the 
business of the rhetorician. The vast extension of the 
sphere of politics since his tÌIne has greatly enhanced 
its aptitude to be treated as an exalnple in this region. 
But Aristotle's vie,v of lnorals was barred, so to speak, on 
the spiritual and Ï1nluaterial side. Iris po"Terful insight 
enabled hiIn to connect theln ,vith the constitution of our 
natures 6; but the light In the beginning, and no\v again 


1 Preface to the Sermons, 
 3. 
2 A na[n.Q!/, Introd. 
 4. 
8 ibid. 
 1. 


4 Fth. Nic. I. iii. 3. 
5 Eth. I. ii. 4, where llO),tTLICJ] is said 
to be ICVPLWTå.T71 ICaì.lJ.å.ÀtO'Ta åp"'TEICTo
LIC7Í. 
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adequately thrown on the dependence of both upon the Crea- 
tor and )Ioral GO\Ternor of the world had become darkness 
for hiIn, as it had also beconle darkness for the otherwise 
lllarvellously illunlinated intellect of Greece in general. \Ye 
visit actions ,vith praise and blaIne, but we ought to do it 
under the conviction that such a judgeillent is only partial, 
superficial, and provisional. Greece did not kno\v of the 
sovereign rule by which every action nlust principally be 
judged; and \\Te, who do know and can in a lneasure apply 
it, yet ought to be aware that the roots of action are luani- 
fold, anù lie too deep down in our nature for human eyes to 
follow thenl. To give their nlerits or deluerits -nay, those 
of anyone among thelll - with an absolute exactitude, as 
they ,vill be fixed in the scales of the Almighty Judge, is 
a process transcending the powers of any or of all human 
intellects. And it would be, not indeed a definition but a 
true indication of the science of nlorals, as it lies opened 
out before us in the Butlerian field, if ,ve were to call it the 
science of the indeterluinate. I have already spoken of his 
chief ,vorks as an intellectual exercise; but let us also con- 
sider them as a guide to belief and to conduct. The lllental 
habit which he fornls in us is that luental habit which, in 
all questions lying within the scope of Butler's arguments, 
suits and adapts itself with gradually increasing precision 
to the degree of evidence adapted to the subject-matter; 
where that is much, thankfully rejoices in the abundance; 
where it is scanty, recognizes the absolute duty of accepting 
the lill1Ítation; backed by the consciousness that, in each 
and every case. it is sufficient. For in each and every case 
it is an award of supreme \\Tisdonl, adjusted to that case by 
a sure if a hidden process; and \\Te are enjoined to enter- 
tain and follow it upon rules ,vhich, if they are magisteri- 
ally those of religion, are also those of reason, and of the 
connnon sense which ,ve rightly accept as our guide in all 
the interests and incidents of life. 
The student of Butler ,viII, unless it be his own fault, 
learn candour in all its breadth, and not to tamper \vith 
the truth; ,viII neither grudge admissions nor fret under 
even cumbrous reserves. But to kno,v what kinds and 
degrees of evidence to expect or to ask in matters of belief 
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and conduct, and to be in possession of an habitual presence 
- - 
of nlÏnd built upon that knowledge, is, ill nlY view, the 
master gift ,vhich the ,yorks of Butler are calculated to 
impart. It can, however, only be imparted to those ".ho 
approach the study of theln as in itself an undertaking; 
,vho know that it requires theln to pursue it with a ,vhole 
heart and n1Ïnd, if they would pursue it profitably; that it 
delnanùs of them collectedness, concentration, and the cheer- 
ful resolve not to be aba
hed or deterred by difficulty. 
To conclude; if it be true that this mental habit is pro- 
duced in that field of thought ,vhicb above all others is 
occu pied by the science of the indeterminate, the study 
receives an in1portallt though secondary recommendation 
from the applicability of that habit to those other pursuits, 
in ,vhich also the indeterminate largely prevails. 'Yhell 
Lord Bacon said that of all sciences that of politics was the 
lllost deeply iInnlersed in matter, this was, I conceive, his 
meaning, that it ,vas the branch of knowledge in ,vhich it 
'vas hardest to sever the true idea from environments not 
properly belonging to it, and necessary therefore to be 
detached in order that, relieved thus in lnere diInension, 
but refined and consolidated in its essence, it might be 
brought as near to the truth as our ,veakness, our passions, 
and the urgency of circlunstances ,viII aIIo,v. Undoubtedly, 
if my counsel were asked, I should advisp the intending 
politician, if of masculine and serious lnind, to give to Eut- 
ler's ,yorks, and especially to the Analogy, a high place 
al110ng the apparatus of his Inental training. 
But the scope of these remarks on the method of Eutler 
requires to be yet further widened. 'Vhen Bacon said that 
politics ,vere the most deeply Ïlnmersed in matter, he lneant 
that they,vere the most closely kneaded up ,vith luunan 
action. Let us set out from this point to consider ,vhere is 
the real breadth of subject-Inatter involved in Butler's argu.. 
ment, and therefore contributory to the habit of n1Índ which 
the study of his ,,"'orks is calculated to foster. I proceed by 
reference to his o,vn text. 'Vhen he has D1ade his profuse 
adlnissions as to the insufficient character of his o,vn argu- 
ment, he turns from the sphere of speculation to that of 
life; and says ,vith pathetic correctness: 
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'Indeed the unsatisfactory nature of the e\.idence, with 
.which we are obliged to take up, in the daily course of life, 
is scarce to be expressed 1.' 
He institutes this reference as a bulwark of his argu- 
ment: it proves, as has been elsewhere observed, that 'v hat 
is given us as the guide to belief, is already, and has ever 
been, the guide of practice. As though he said to us, this 
arguluent of mine, which I am offering to you on behalf of 
belief, ought not to startle you as a novelty; for it is the 
staff on 'which, whether you have observed the fact or not, 
you are leaning morn, noon, and night, in the course of 
your daily life. Let us now consider whether this undenia- 
ble stateJllent has not another aspect and one relevant to the 
present contention. If Butler's argument on his own sub- 
ject of belief fosters a particular habit of n1Ïnd, most precious 
in its nature; and if the evidence which he gathers is evi- 
dence of the same nature with the evidence on ,vhich ,ve 
act, and that not occasionally, but habitually, nay inces- 
santly, in the daily course of life, a most ÏInportallt infer- 
ence lllUst be drawn, and to the following effect: Since the 
evidences, or experience, of life, and the evidences of belief, 
are the same in character, He, who fOrITIS in us a habit of 
mind engendered by the study of the first, is, ex vi termino- 
TU m" also forming in us a habit of mind equally appropriate 
to the evidences, that is to say the experience of life: a 
habit ,veIl broken into all forms of difficulty; not easily 
inflated, not easily abashed; able to encounter every contin- 
gency, to extract fro III it the solution of ,vhich it may be 
capable; or if it yields none, then to accept the inevitable, 
and to live and act accordingly. The suprelne excellence of 
this habit does not lie in its intellectual triumphs, but in its 
radical hostility to exaggeration, in its generating a pro- 
found and invincible uwcþpouvv'Y}. For, as probability is the 
guide, so exaggeration is the mental bane of conduct. 'Yhen 
've err in thought, word, or act, it is not usually that there 
is nothing to be said for the alternative to which we incline, 
but it is that we so exaggerate as to transform it, and by 
transform ing it we bewilùer and befool ourselves. To Iny 
eye, the several stages of this reasoning are continuous and 
1 Anal()gy, II. viii. 17. 
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inseparable. If it be sound, it at once disposes of every 
cavil, of every misgiving ,vhich may have beset some ,vith 
the idea that Butler's philosophy "
as great in his day and 
for his purpose, but is no'v antiquated and obsolete. For in 
this vie,v he is no longer, in a particular form, the philoso- 
pher of belief; he is also, and that apart frOln all fOrIn, 
the philosopher of life. For probability is its guide, and 
here ,ve have the al'chididaskalos of probability. \\?bile he 
professes, and ,vhile at nrst sight he seeills, to be dealing 
,vith the sceptic, he is really dealing ,,
ith us all. The Ulan 
of ,veak faith, or of strong; the nlan of the lllost question- 
ing, or of the most docile teinperaillent; the Iuan of the most 
deternÜnate, or the most inùeternlinate, pursuit; all are 
alike his scholars, and in lnodes far beyond the iIllmediate 
purpose of the Analog!J, great as that purpose is, should 
turn his lessons to account. 
The reader, therefore, ,vill not be surprised at the large 
proportionate weight and 11l0llient 'v hich I have assigned to 
the method of l{utler. 
In the upshot, I think it may be fairly said that Butler 
ar hieves nlore than h; pronlÍses. For his engagelnent is 
only to sho,v that the truth of the Christian religion is so 
,yell ,vorthy of inquiry as to iIupose a moral obligation to 
inquire. But he does more than he professes to do. For 
only let a luan be a genuine student of Butler, and, like 
every genuine student in every case, he ,viII try to contract 
a sYlupathy,vith his author, which 111eans in the case of 
Butler a sympathy with can dour, courage, faith, a defer- 
ence to the Eternal, a sense of the largeness of the unseen, 
and a reverential sentinlent ahvays healthful for the soul 
to,vards the majestic sbado'ws ,vith which it is encolllpassed. 
In these there is no slnall gain. 
Although this is not a controversial ,york, yet I feel it 
inculubent upon me, bearing, in my advanced old age, my 
latest testilnonies to the ,yorld upon matter that touches the 
deepest interests, to add a few ,,"ords for the purpose of 
bringing home .what I have thus written respectiLg the 
method of Bishop Butler. 
The argument of the Analof/!! is an argument perhaps 
even greater than Butler himself was a1vare. In its first 
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aspect it was an argument for religion at larg(1. drawn from 
the course of natural government at large. But in opening 
up this arguluent, ,,"hich in IllY judgelllellt stands anlong the 
masterpieces of the hUlnan mind, Butler has unfolded to us 
the entire method of God's dealings ,vith His., creatures; 
and in this way the argunlent which he offers is as wide as 
those dealings thelllsel ves. 
Our Almighty Father is continually, aye every day and 
hour, calling upon us, ahnost compelling us, to act. X o'v 
acting is not the Inere discharge of an out\\"ard function. 
It is a continuing process, in ,,"hich woe are responsible 
throughout. 'Yhat is nleant by being responsible? It is 
meant that we expose ourselves to consequences flo,,"ing 
frolll our actions. These are (say) of two kinds. }""irst, 
there is alteration of enyironment: ,yhich implies that 
in the future actings, \vhich cannot be escaped, \ye shall 
haye to cast our account anew ,vith circumstances. The 
second cuts deeper still. It is that our action l11odifies, 
that is to say progressively but silently alters, frOln tÍIne 
to time, and eventually shapes, our own mind and char- 
acter. - 
These being the weighty, and from one point of yiew the 
terrible, consequences of action, they impart a piercing force 
to the question, ho\v has the ...L\..hnighty Father equipped us 
that we may encounter it? .And this question really in- 
volves the entire issue of His Goverluuellt; His Fatherhood; 
His essential Character, as ,ve cannot help judging it ,,"hen 
He condescends (and He does condescend) to plead with us. 
The first step towards answ'ering it is taken ,vben ""e note, 
as ,ve cannot help noting, that He equips us for action by 
supplying us with evidence to throw light upon the issues 
,,"hich it raises; which, be it bor
e in mind, it raises con.. 
tinually, every day and every hour of our lives. K ext comes 
a luore searching inquiry. 'Yhat is the law or rule \vhich 
the Ahllighty has prescribed to HÌ1nself for meting out this 
evidence to us, and there by, in the last resort, determining 
our destinies ? 
The answer is supplied by Butler - 'Probability is the 
guide of life.' 
\nd life is divisible into two great depart- 
ments, those of thought and of action. Butler has had 
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occasion to show that the provision of evidence for each is 
one and the same. 'Yhen he has Inade his confession that 
the evidence supplied by his argument for belief is far 
froln satisfactory, he turns in vinùication of it to the region 
of life, and is not afraid to ÏInpress upon us that the evi- 
dence on ,\
 hich we have to act in the course of life is very 
far indeed from giving us satisfaction 1, and when he COlnes 
to practical applications he points out, that in this gradua- 
tion and this imperfection of the evidence may lie a part, 
and even a large part, first of our trial, and then of our 
re,yard, ,vhen 'this tyranny is overpast.' 
N o\v these propositions, be they demonstratiye or not, are 
certainly comprehensive. They are comprehensive in the 
same sense as the rules of arithmetic are COIn prehensive. 
'Yhen ,ve say twice one makes t,vo, ,ve propound a la\v 
w.hich governs and (as far as it goes) disposes of every 
quantitative relation, ,vhether it be of miles, or pounùs, or 
acres, or \vorlds. 
And so the conclusions of Butler, if they be sound, over- 
ride and rule the entire range of human life in the t\vin 
spheres of thought and action. If conduct is in t\vilight, 
can we suppose that belief is in the blaze of nlidday? Be- 
lief indeed is iInportant; but is it more important than con- 
duct? Nay, does it not derive its importance, SOlne would 
even say its ,vhole ÏInportance, from its influence on con- 
duct? 
:K o,v ,vhat is the law, by which the Almighty rules Hinl- 
self, in furnishing us ,vith evidence to govern conduct? It 
is the la,v of graduation: of variety, not capricious but 
doubtless adjusted by the all-seeing Eye to every yariation 
and every need of circumstance. It is, above all, the la\v 
not of perfection, but of sufficiency. How different are 
these frol11 one another! Perfection is self-attested: suffi- 
ciency is ascertained upon examination. Perfection dis- 
penses \vith labour: sufficiency requires, nay depends upon 
it. In labour there is effort, growth, development, advance: 
in the absence of labour there is remission, poyerty, stagna- 
tion. The first is the making of that great and noble 
product, which we terni lnanhood: with the second it 
1 Analogy, II. viii. 17. 
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languishes, dwindles, dies; or remains only in outward 
forIn, like those functional organs, ,vhich are slnitten by 
atrophy when they have no office to discharge. 
I say then that this relation, ,vhich :Butler bas once for 
all unfolded, between natural and Providential government, 
is an universal relation. 1Ye have to trac"e it ùackwards, if 
we enter upon the great controversy, ,vhich Butler ,vas 
allowed by the conditions of his times to waive, }'especting 
the being of a God; as to which, however, it is interesting 
to remember that he has put upon record the admission that 
he had not succeeded in finding a òemonstrati ve proof of 
the affirmative proposition. If on the other hand we travel 
downwards, and find ourselves, on the field of religious con- 
troversy, called to determine, for our o,vn guidance, between 
the claims of conflicting religious professions, are ,\re not 
subjected to this conlprehensive lav/ of sufficiency in the 
evidence, of probability in the conclusion? 
I kno\v that this iùea of guidance by probability is l'evolt- 
ing to human pride; is truly a stumbling-stone and a rock 
of offence. But is it the law of life? Only the most super- 
ficial minds can dreanl that probability means only fluctua- 
tion and wavering, together w-ith the ,veakness ,vhich results 
fronl them. For lo! the courage, the indefatigable and even 
too absorbing energy, with ,vhich in common 11latters of 
business, with only temporal advantages in vie\v, men labour 
for their end. Is it then, I say again, the la,v of life, of 
life including both action and belief? Or is it our duty to 
partition off one selected part of life from the rest, and to 
hold that within this consecrated precinct all is knowledge, 
light, and certitude, in their most absolute forIns, 'v hile 
outside the paling all is the reyerse ? 80 that' upon this 
theory our life is cut in two, and _ the t,vo parts (both alike 
due to God and responsible to God) are governed by law.s 
radically different. For the being of God, the basis of all 
religion, no delnonstrative proof has been supplied; but 
the convert froin (say) the 
\nglican Church to the Roman 
Church, as modelled by Pope Pius IX and his coadjutors, is 
taught to believe that he possesses one. 
In the remarkable and profoundly interesting Life of 
Cardinal JJIanning, by 
Ir. Purcell, I find the following 
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passage 1, extracted from a SerIllOn preached by l\Ianning 
,\'hile he ,vas moving clown the slope: 
'Is it possible to believe that this scheme of probabilities 
(that is, of uncertainty) in doctrine, and Ï1nperfection (that 
is, of doubt) in e,'iclence, is a part of the probation of the 
regenerate ,,'ithin the revelation of the faith? ' 
:K ow it seeU1S quite plain that this passage never could 
have been written by a follower of Butler, or by anyone 
into ".hOl11 his teach!ng 'had entered nlore than skin deep. 
I say nothing of the passage or passages 2 in ,vhich Butler 
glances, it n1Ïght ahllost be saià rails, at ' l)opery '; or of 
any fOl"lll of Latin belief except that which the lllodern TIo- 
nlan Church seems to have adopted in its despair of finding 
a 17l0dus 
.il"endi between the Syllabus and the thought of 
lllankilld. These are Ineant to be words of help and duty. 
If the spirit of insolence, of 'wrath, of insubordination, 
have crept into theIn, I lalnent the errol', and ,vould gladly 
see it exorcised. 
In sum: an duty, then, is to be regarded from a religious 
point of vie,v, and all hUInan life is charged ,,'ith duty. 
Every nlo,
eIllent ,vhich takes place in this unlueasured uni- 
verse, fronl the least to tIle greatest, frolll the falling of the 
sparrow to the eclipses of the sun and the precipitation into 
space of the fragIllents of SOlue shattered ".orlcl, have the 
TIpler of this universe behind thelu. It is ]
utler who, more 
than any other ,vriter, opens to us the one pervading schenle, 
upon ,,'hich He deals with His creatures. Uf their exist- 
ence this luethod is a governing, daily, and indeed never- 
ceasing la,v. In all its occasions, both great and Rlnall, life 
is ever presenting to us probleuls of duty. In his Sernw71s 
Butler has exhibited to us that equipluent of faculty "rith 
,,'hich "re have been endo,ved in order that ,ve Inay face 
these probieins. In the Analogy he presents to us the gen- 
eral character of the problelns thel11selves. It is, then, no 
exaggeration to say that if there be the po"rer of truth in 
its lessons, they provide us ,vith the key of life. 
_A.nd no,v one ,,"'ord as to the alleged superannuation of 
Butler in respect to the direct argument of the ....lnalo!JY. 


1 PurceIl's Jf oT1llin.q, i. 702. 
2 See Sermons, Y. 8. In some other cases the reference, if it exist, is infer- 
ential onl:r, and open to question. 
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The contention of the present essay is that the highest 
iInportance of Bishop Butler's ,yorks, and of the Analogy in 
particular, is to be found, not in his argulllent, but in his 
method; which is so conlprehensive as to embrace every 
question belonging to the relations between the Deity and 
man, including therefore every question of conduct. 
Those, who nlake such an adlnission as against the, argu- 
ment, are not thereby driven to the conclusion that the 
reasoning of this great writer has become useless for the 
needs of the present day and of the coming time. It has 
great value through the robust exercise derivable by the 
Inunan intellect froln thorough acquaintance with the most 
powerfully constructed alnong the models which that intel- 
lect has from tÏ1ue to tilne produced, since this is a IHode 
of acquiring power that is not to be had in other 'ways, and 
since the works I have referred to are entitled as models to 
the praise of extraordinary cohesiveness in their tissue, be 
it from po,verfulness in the mason's hand, or be it fronl 
tenacity, like that of the old .x eronian brick, in the mortar 
he elll ploys. 
But is there no claitn in advance of this 'which the follo,v- 
ers of Butler are entitled to urge on behalf of his argulnent? 
Yes: for first they may plainly press this point, that there 
is and can be no superannuation in the Sel'n
ons, 'which deal 
with hUlnan nature as it is, and the most important parts of 
'which n1Ïght evidently hav'e been written, to a large extent, 
independently of that belief in God which Butler eyery- 
,vhere presupposes. From this point of view it may be 
doubted ,vhether the atheistical reasoner has e,.er done as 
much for hilnself, as Butler has done for him, not in abet- 
ting his denials, but in constructing on his behalf something 
in the nature of a religion founded upon the constitution 
of man. 
The principal step in advance, for the present stage of 
our inquiry, has, ho,,-ever, still to be nlade. The conten- 
tion of those, ". ho maintain that Butler is antiquated, seelllS 
to be of this kind. They allow that in his day there ,,-ere 
two chalnpions in the lists, of whom he w'as one, and that 
he overthrew and disabled his adversary, ,vho appeared 
there no more. But, if the adversary is virtually extinct 
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like the dodo, ,vhat is Butler's title still to parade the 
arena? Since the issues of the present day go to the root of 
the nlatter, and bring directly into question that belief in 
an intelligent Author of nature, ,vhich Butler's antagonists 
are found to have C'olnpronlised thelllselves by a(hnitting, 
the cause, it nU1Y be saill, is disposed of, and the next step 
silnply is to relnOye it, with the ,vinner's as well as the 
loser's "pleadings, from the list. 
The reply seems to bè this. The cause is not disposed 
of: only the issue has been ,videned. Not only the right- 
eous character of our Governor, not only lIis special COlll- 
11lunication ,vith His creatures by Divine Rey
lation, but 
IIis existence is in question; and, unless anù until it can 
be placed beyond question, it is waste of tilne to discuss 
other issues, which can only be legitimately raised after it 
has been affirlned. 
80 far so good. But what if the arglunents of Butler for 
a moral and righteous, and for a ::;elf-revealing Governor, 
are also, in their essence, argulllents ,y hich, so far as they 
ar
 good, go to proye that such a Governor exists? X o'v 
this is exactly what "ye Inay and ought to hold concerning 
th
 reasonings by,yhirh the Analog!! is built up. Of course 
there is here involved the assumption that they are good 
and sound for their ilnlnediate aitn; and the C'ontention, 
no'v advanced as an outgro"
th froln that assumption, is 
that, being good and sound for their immediate aim, they 
are good and sound for an ulterior (but logirallyantecedent) 
ainl in addition. That is to say, he has not sÜnply dealt 
,vith the case of the Deist, but has, in dealing ,\yith that 
case, furnished lllaterials available in the contro,rersi
s no,v 
in hand against the several opposing systenls whirh seek to 
abolish the idea of a personal and righteous Governor of 
the uni \
erse. 
As the subj
ct now placed before the reader is important 
I shall endeavour to Blake it 
lear by pointing, n10re defi- 
nitely than Butler required to do, to the difference between 
the arguments of the Deist, or Theist, and those of the 
Analogy. 
The Theist may, we 'will suppose, claim a locus standi for 
such pleas as the following: the physical order established 
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among the heavenly bodies; the tendency, and indeed ability, 
of reason to ac(].uire superiority over brute force; the cli- 
matic arraugelnents in the ,vorld, ,vhich suggest that ex- 
change of nlaterial c0l11111odities, between countries; ". hie h 
so luanifestly aÏIns at social no less than physical adval1- 
tages; 
ven the ,vonderful l11o11etary system of civilized 
countries, ,vhich exhibits the balance of forces in a luanneI' 
l110re curious and striking than any nlerely physical ponder- 
ation can do it; and again, in cOllnexion ,,'ith these, the 
'whole intelligent quality of 111 an, as distinguished from 
those qualities which are IIloral. These, and other such 
pleas, l11ay be set down aillong the 7ríUTfLfi, or arguments of 
belief, for an intelligent ....\.uthor of nature. 
:x o,v we come to the argunlent of the Analogy that the 
intelligent Author of nature is also Inoral, for He takes sides 
in that conflict bptw
en virtue and vice, ,vhich incessantly 
prevails in the world 1. But a Being ,vho, besides establish- 
ing 'wonderful counterpoises, both physical and social, for 
the ad,'antage of His creatures, thus takes sides in such a 
conflict, not only as against the I)eist gives evidencp on 
behalf of the probability that He is a Inoral Governor: He 
also applies a fresh and additional supply of arglullent to 
sho,v that He is an intellig
nt Governor, or a Governor at 
large. 
80 again, if Butler has adduced good evidence towards 
proving that the Intelligent Governor has acted ,visely and 
,justly in Ineeting a manifest need of His creatures by Divine 
Revelation, then in the very act of doing this he has fur- 
nished a new eleluent of evidence in support of the purely 
theistic arglunent. 
In other words, speaking of the Analogy as a whole, he has 
superadded to all the purely ratiol
al, but not III oral, argu- 
ments for the existence of God, a luass of truly llloral argu- 
ments, available for that purpose exactly in the saIne 
measure as that in which they were available for Butler's 
avowed and iUlnlediate aim. 'Yithout doubt they are no 
more than probable reasonings; but then we must renlelll- 
bel' that, from Butler's point of view, the whole theistic 
argument lies within, and not beyond, the precinct of proba- 
bility. 


1 An,-,zogy, I. iii. 21, 34. 
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TIlE supreme value of Butler 'will probably be found in 
the future, as it has been in the past, to lie in this; that 
the ,\pol'ks of the Bishop are singularly adapted to produce 
that lnental attitude required for treating the questions 
,vhich concern the dealings of God with Iuan. But, as it 
seelllS to me, there is luuch that ,ve here inclusively assert 
,vith regard to a variety of questions ,vhich have sprung 
into great pron1Ïnence and activity since his tiIne. I pro- 
pose no,v to touch upon one of thenl. It is the manner of 
God"s dealing ,vith luan through the 110ly Bcriptures. 
On the one haud, it is probable that a greater nUluber of 
copies of the Sacred 'V ohune have been circulated an10ng 
the different nations during the nineteenth century than 
in all the preceding centuries put together. On the other 
hand, is it not also probably true that the assaults upon the 
inspiration, authority, and historical trustworthiness of that 
yohuue have ,vithin the saIne period exceeded in nun1ber, in 
breadth of scope, in currency, and in SOlne sort of accept- 
ance or tolerance among Christians, those of all previous 
ages combined ? 
The old, and 'v hat may be called the stereotyped, method 
of treating this subject, ,vi thin the orthodox precinct, was to 
assume ,vhat is called the verbal inspiration of the Dible. 
The prevalence of this theory sho,ys ho\v unsafe it is to 
place implicit reliance upon any authority, ,vhich has ac- 
quired its title simply through its having been allo,ved to 
remain undisturbeà through long periods of time. Of w'hat 
avail is the verbal inspiration, if such there were, of the 
original books of Scripture available for us, unless, by a 
perpetual miracle, provision has been made against the 
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errors of copyists, printers, commentators, whose notes may 
find their way into the text, and of translators into hun- 
dreds of languages? But the existence of such a miracu- 
lous provision is, I suppose, asserted by none. 
The chief lnischief resulting from these usurpations of 
right, and this facile adoption of controversial position8 
'which in the day of conflict prove untenable, is great and 
manifold. Reaction one day comes; and such reactions are 
commonly vindicti \
e. The discovery of error is formidable 
not only in proportion as the error is grave, but also in pro- 
portion as the interests involved in the subject are weighty. 
And the discredit of anyone favourite argulnent, however 
small its intrinsic importance, infects all the other argu- 
ments legitimately available to support the same contention. 
For árgument is propelled by impetus as ,veIl as ,veight. 
Again, it seems undeniable that the indolence of hlunan 
nature would be greatly flattered by a scheme such as that 
of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture. In this vie\v it 
might be a great convenience that there should be put into 
the hands of each of us, as we grow up in succession, a yol- 
un1e ,vhich should operate as an Act of Parliament operates, 
to the last and farthest extrelnity of its letter. It is essen- 
tial to such an idea of the Bible that it should be alike 
applicable to every portion of the vohune. If any deyelop- 
ment of Divine Revelation be acknowledged, if any distinc- 
tion of authority bet,veen different portions of the text be 
allowed, then, in order to deal,vith subjects so vast and dif- 
ficult, \ye are at once compelled to aSSlune so large a liberty 
as \vill enable us to meet all the consequences ,vhich follow 
from abandoning the theory of a purely verbal inspiration. 
But the issue raised is not one of convenience or incon- 
venience; it is strictly one of fact. Has the Almighty given 
us, or has He not, a volulne verbally inspired? And that 
question is sufficiently answer
d by two brief observations: 
first, there is no absolute security for identity with the origi- 
nal record; and, secondly, there is no verbal inspiration of 
translators. 
K ow the teaching of Butler has the most direct bearing 
upon everything that is fundamental in the great inquiry, 
'\Vhat is the character of the Holy Scriptures as a Divine 
c 
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record? Let us try a little to deyelop the argument he 
quotes from Origen. If nature and 
cripture have the same 
source, then \ve lnay expect to find in 
cripture SOllle\vhat of 
the sanle difficulties that ,ve find in the constitution of na- 
ture. It seems obvious this rule applies not only to this and 
that detail in the systelu of natural governluent, but to any 
characteristics ,vhich 'we lnay find attaching to the scheme 
of nature as a \vhole. N ow there is one such characteristic 
which overrides and is antecedent to every other: it is that 
of the general Inethod in ,,
hich the evidence supplied by it 
is conveyed to us. And here ,ve find it is not conveyed ùy 
precise and easy rules; ,ve cannot lay hold of it in rough and 
ready forms. It requires observation and watchfulness at 
every step, to pick out from the mass of material ,vhich life 
places before us, what is available for our purpose, and care- 
fully to put aside the rest. 'Ye kno\v, indeed, that the whole 
of life is providentially ordered on our behalf; and yet ,ve 
also kno,v how readily ,ve lnay be misled when ,ve attempt 
to read the ,vill of God in the particular facts of life. His 
hand is in them all; but it does not follo\v that that hand 
anù its ,vorking is at every point to be made visible to us. 
On the contrary, ,vhile we can clearly disrern the general 
rules of divine government in nature, as Butler gives them, 
we find that these rules are neither absolute, nor to our eyes 
unifon11; that they are attended all along ,vith qualification 
and exception, and that liberal interpretations are rarely 
given. l\Iost of the judgeluents \ve can safely form upon 
them are after the fact, and are not therefore available in 
definite form for the determination off-hand of the issues of 
conduct. 
The statutes of the realm nlay achnit any amount of con- 
test on the meaning of their text, but the text itself is of 
absolute authority throughout. If this were the case ,vith 
Scripture, it would in the first place be not a little difficult 
to account for its fragmentary, unsystematic form, and for 
the informal and incomplete manner in which it nlost C0111- 
monly deals .with its subjects. A further and most formida- 
ble difficulty arises from the fact that it gives no definition 
of itself, and that the canon has been formed by agency not 
inspired, and by judgements which \vere unrecorded. But, 
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when we turn to Butler, we find that as to the whole of, 
these characteristics the work of God in Scripture corre-:J 
sponds with the work of God in nature. The moral law, and 
its application to justice, veracity, fortitude, benevolence, 
and the like, do not rest upon determinate and forInal judge- 
ments that can be quoted in a court or controversy, and all 
the instruction which we receive on these great subjects is 
fragmentary, occasional, and incomplete in its particulars. 
The instruction it conveys is also mixed: it requires secre- 
tion and severance of material, that we may not be misled 
by premature or unwarrantable inference, and may by the 
removal of what is inappropriate turn all that is available 
to account. If therefore we had in Scripture, as we have in 
the statutes of the realm, an uniform code, absolute and in- 
flexible down to its last letter, should we not be obliged to 
say that the Author of Scripture had in the delivery of His 
revealed word followed a method somewhat broadly severed 
from that which he had pursued as the Author also of 
nature, in the method of communicating His will ? 
Let us not, however, allow ourselves to be driven too far 
by logic. 'Ve seem to verge towards cel'tain propositions 
that God's methods of conveying His will are not absolute 
but variously conditioned, and that this rule of supply for 
us, in faculty, in knowl
dge, in the adjustment of life, and 
in all beside, is not perfection, but sufficiency. But in mat- 
ters of In oral action, if we have not mathematical assurance, 
we may have, and we very commonly have, such conviction 
as dispenses with all need of doubt. In the government of 
life, occasions of doubt, and even of doubt that refuses to 
bend, will arise from time to time; but the everyday life of 
right-minded people is not troubled with them as regards con- 
duct. If they speculate on the con
titution of nature, they 
find themselves in a region of labyrinthine difficulties; but 
the mass of mankind nlay ,veIl be content ,vith their men- 
tal food fro In day to day, and this, by the lnerciful ordinance 
of God, is ready to hand. 
 ature indeed offers us ,vith pro- 
fusion at every point of her surface a combination of know- 
ledge, delight, and mental training, ,vhich we do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate. All these are to be had by a kind and 
degree of mental application which are open to multitudes 
C 2 
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of men; and they will encounter little or no provocation to 
entangle themselves in the lllany and unsolved problems, 
which are opened by a philosophical contemplation of this 
comprehensive subject. And so ,vith regard to the Holy 
Scriptures, ,vhich are appointed to be the daily food of the 
people of God. Those ,vho ,vith simplicity of mind accept 
them in that character, ,vill surely find in them an increas- 
ing instruction as ,veIl as comfort, hut need fear little per- 
plexity, however grav
 the scientific questions concerning 
the Bible (so to call theln) which, in another order of 
thought and experience, have to be dealt ,vith only by a 
fe,v. 
There is in this great matter, as in the ,,"hole adjustment 
of the supply divinely ordained for our Iuental aliInent, 
a pervading application of the rule which adapts the back 
to the burden, the ordinary human soul to its environment. 
The teaching supplied by the ,vords and actions of the great 
Exemplar, as it comes to the COlnlnon eye, is in the highest 
degree sÏ111ple, effective, and majestic, and finds its ,,"ay ,vith 
penetrating force to the lnind and heart of Illan. Each dis- 
pensation of the Almighty ,yorks in alliance ,vith His other 
dispensations; and 'we 11lUSt look at theIn, as Butler teaches, 
not in isolation, but as a ,vhole. If ,ve are told that the 
apparatus for setting forth the Divine 'V ord in Scripture, 
and for conveying it to our minds, is not one of 11latheIllati- 
cal precision, we have to bear in mind that it does not stand 
alone. The art, history, institutions, and life of Christendom 
are all based upon that, the record and the propagation of 
which were solelllnly entrusted by our Lord at the close 
of II is earthly career to lllunan hands. In the period when 
there was no written 'V ord beyond that of the older cove- 
nant, and when Christians as a scattered few scarcely dotted 
the surface of a hostile world, the abundance of miracle and 
of extraordinary gifts came in aid of the ,veakness inherent 
in the individual n1Ílld. As the canon ,vas gradually con- 
structed, and the world so far at least reclailned as to bear 
historic ,vitness to Christ ,vith ever-increasing force, mira- 
cles and extraordinary gifts ceased by degrees to forin part 
of the stated sustenance of the Church, and the central veri- 
ties enshrined in the creeds became axioms, from infancy 
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onwards, for us all. It is in his method of gathering and 
combining evidence that Butler supplies us with an instru- 
mentality most valuable for the safe handling of this and of 
many other questions; and, being dead, yet speaks upon 
matters of which there was not a whisper in his day, but 
which are now echoing so loudly through the world. 
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UNTIL the present century, and indeed until more than 
half of it had passed a,vay, Butler, as represented in his 
most conspicuous production, had no censors; that is to say, 
none of any note, none ,vho ,vere themselves entitled to be 
noticed. His ,vorks, both before and after they had been 
published collectively in Oxford and in London, ,vere re- 
ceived, as they issued in successive editions from the press, 
,vith an ahnost unbroken concert of applause. During the. 
second portion of the century, ,vhile it does not appear that 
their circulation has declined, and we cannot affirm that 
their hold on the confidence of the Christiap. ,vorld has 
diIninished, various ,vriters of ability and even eminence 
have pointed out what they considered to be flaws in these 
remarkable productions; ,vhile sOllle alnong them, without 
denying the great po,vers and high moral as ,veIl as philoso- 
phic rank of the author, have taken objection - mostly, but 
not exclusively, in the case of the Analogy - to SOlue of his 
luain positions, or even to the general scope of his arguluent. 
I propose to undertake a close examination of the criti- 
cisms of four ,vriters who form or belong to the last-named 
class, and to take them in their chronological order. These 
are .).\[1'. Bagehot (1854), ::\Iiss S. S. IIennell 2 (1859), l\Ir. 


1 This chapter (now slif!'htly 
changed) was printed in the lVine- 
teenth Century, for X ovember and 
December, 1895. 


2 A member of a family of distin- 

ui
hed talents, which is known to 
have exerci!'ed a powerful influence 
on the mind and career of George 
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Leslie Stephen (1876), and 
Ir. 1\Iatthew Arnold (1877). 
Of these, one - namely :illiss Hennell - incorporates an 
important criticism by Dr. ::\lartineau, which was first pub- 
lished about 1840, and which may in no vulgar sense be said 
to have been in the van of the attack. 
There have been other comments in the nature of censure, 
sometÜnes accompanied by preponderating praise. Among 
these are :illr. :ßlaurice, 1\11'. l\Iark Pattison, and 
li'. Gold,vin 
Smith. But these comments are on specific points, and 
have not been carried into detail. 
Aillong the censures passed upon Butler, we may include 
the COIDlnents of a class of writers ",'ho, adopting uniformly 
a kindly tone, have expressed their regret that the ,vorks of 
Bishop Butler should, as in their judgement they do, fall, 
in sentiment or phraseology, beneath the true evangelical 
standard. I have offered, in discussing the theology of 
Butler, a vindication which appears to me to be sufficient. 


I. 
IR. BAGEHOT. 
In his essay 1 on Butler, .which I do not regard as one of 
the best specimens of his literary handhvork, 
Ir. Bagehot 
refers, in ternlS "y hich appear to be far too disparaging, to 
the subject of styl
 . 'In some places the mode of state- 
ment is even stupid'; and 'it is curious that so great a 
thinker should be so poor a "
riter.' Again, in graver mat- 
ter, he thinks that Plato saw the truth; but Butle r <:..nly 
groped for it. It was not difficult for Plato to see a truth, 
which in the main he moulded at his pleasure; but if Butler 
did but grope, his case "yas not wholly different from that 
of St. Paul, who only saw through a glass darkl
r. Plato'
 
assiette was of and on the earth; - Butler llad all along to 
bind together earth and heaven. :\11'. Bagehot's criticism 2 
strikes also at Aristotle, who, like Butler, worked in rigid 
subserviency to facts, and not as master over them. The 
style of Butler, too, has been made largely responsible for 


Eliot. See 
rr. R. H. Hutton on 
'George Eliot's Life and "Yrjting'
' 
in his J/orle7'n Guides (If Enr,lish 
Thought in .J/atters of Faith, p. 2iO. 


1 Liferary Studies, yolo ii. essay ií. 
pp. ;4, ;5. 
2 lUd. p. 76. 
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the difficulties of his subject 1; but those who might rewrite 
one of his pages would find it more difficult than they may 
suppose to iInprove the style ,vithout impairing the sUù- 
stance. In his illustrations Butler is particularly happy; 
and, upon the ,vhole, in his ca
e, and also in that of Aris- 
totle, it may be that the style and the substance cannot be 
parted. 
Taking it at large, I think the follo,ving passage, extracted 
from the very able preface of the late l{ishop Steere to his 
edition of the Analogy, presents no unjust vie\v of the ques- 
tion of Bishop Butler's style: 
In truth, the greatest beauty of an author's style consists in its 
appropriateness to express his nleaning. There is a rough like- 
ness between the style of the A nalogy and that of a legal docu- 
Inellt; and it goes deeper than might have been expected. For 
what makes a deed obscure to the uninitiated? Chiefly the 
attelnpt on the part of the framer to exclude all ambiguity. It 
looks like irony, but it is true, that no written thing, when ex- 
aluined, is clearer than a legal docunlent; and the object, the 
attained object, of all those obscure phrases is to avoid the possi- 
bility of being luisunderstood. Therefore it is that, the more one 
exan1Ïnes into possible meanings of what seenled clearer (sic) 
expressions, the more we shall realise and admire the sound judge- 
nlent which has preferred what we, at first sight, thought ill-chosen 
and obscure. Thus it is that careful students of Butler's works 
generally come, in the end, to have a sort of relish for his peculiar 
style 2. 
Granted fully that Butler's style is difficult. .But it does 
not in any degree follo\v that it is, properly speaking, 
obscure. 
It is needless to dwell on the judgement of 
lr. Bagehot 
concerning the great argument of Conscience in the Ser- 
mons; for it is in a strain of nearly unbroken approval. 
But, when we come to the Analogy, ßlr. Bagehot propounds 
grave objections to its reasoning. 
lOne, howeyer, of Butler's editors Bushby, D. D., Fellow and Tutor of 
bas had the courage to undertake the St. John's College, Cambridgc. Lon- 
rcformation of his style. S<,e Bishop don. 1842. 
Butler's Treatise on the Analo,qy of 
 Butler's Analogy, with 8nal
rti('al 
Rel(qion to the Constitution and Course preface and index, by the late Right 
of Nature; with a Summary of the Rey. Edward Steere, T4L.D., Bishop 
Ar,q11ment, and the Style in some parts in Central Africa. London, Bcll, 
nmplijied. By the Rey. Edward 1886, page Y. 
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Firstly , he denies it to have been' probable' that Revela- 
tion would contain difficulties of a like kind with nature, 
and subjoins, ',ve should have expected that it 'would 
explain those difficulties 1.' The rational likelihood was that 
the Revelation ',vould be one affecting our daily life and 
welfare' would communicate truths either on the one hand 
, 
conducing to our temporal happiness in the present ,yorld, 
or removing the many doubts and difficulties, which surround 
the general plan of Providence, the entire universe, and our 
particular destiny.' 
There is no doubt that this objection strikes at the very 
heart of the Analogy. If the objection stands, the Treatise 
must fall. On the other hand, every reviewer of 
Ir. 
Bagehot's criticisms must feel how cautiously he ought to 
deal with the views and arguments of a writer who is not 
less modest than he is able and acute, and who himself deals 
so tenderly with all that appertains to the religious belief 
of his fello,v-Christians, and regards it with so deep and 
genuine an interest. 
I must nevertheless express a conviction that )11'. Bagehot 
mistakes the seat of that evil, ,vhich he does not fail to see. 
No doubt we are entitled, and indeed bound, to anticipate 
that a Divine Revelation will be aimed at the heart of a 
great Inischief, and will be designed and adapted to remove 
it. But the case of human nature is not a case of mere dif- 
ficulty; it is a rase of disease; and the mischief lies not in 
the darkness of the understanding, but in the perversion of 
the \Vill. Darkened without doubt the understanding is, 
but darkened by those fumes of passion, 'which rise so 
densely from the furnace of our desires. These cloud the 
atmosphere ,vithin us, and thicken what ougl1t to be a 
translucent Ineclium to convey in their purity the authorita- 
tive sentences of conscience. Had want of kno,vledge been 
, the capital difficulty of our state, fishermen would not have 
been the chief ministers of the Gospel, nor 'would babes and 
sucklings have perfected its praise. Not from an upper 
chamber in Jerusalem, not froln the stable, offering to the 
Redeelner of the world the shelter denied Him by the inn, 
but rather from Pnyx and Theatre, from Portico and Aca- 
1 Literll7'Y Studies, vol. ii. essay ii. pp. 86, 87. 
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deme of Athens, ,vould the notes of salvation have been 
sounded forth. 
If ,ve proceed upon the narrative of Genesis, it ,vas not 
for want of knowledge that lllankind fell frol11 a l>eaceful 
into a troubled existence, but from the unauthorized and 
premature pursuit of it. If Butler is right in referring for 
the origin of 'v hat he terms natural religion to a primitive 
revelation, yet the historic traces of that revelation becanle 
with the lap
e of years faint and in1perceptible. There "'ere 
indeed times, such for instance as the Achaiall period de- 
scribed by Homer, ,vhen belief in a Divine governluent of 
the ,vol'ld was still sustained, and the foundations of right 
and duty still relnained visible, in virtue of the la,v "'rittell 
in the heart. G-enerations passed a,vay, and kno,vledge in- 
creased in the ,vorld; and, together ,vith this increase of 
know ledge, the conditions of social order came to be better 
understood; but in other respects virtue ùÜninished, and 
the idea of sin, except among the J e,vs, ,vas virtuaHy lost. 
1\lr. Bagehot rightly observes that the argument of Butler 
is one dealing with onr religious difficulties: and' this is 
the exact class of difficulty ,vhich it is most likely a revela- 
tion if given ,yould explain 1.' nut the vie,v of :Uutler is so 
different that his critic ,vill be found here to challenge one 
of his main and deliberately assumed positions. As his 
teaching runs, there is no absurdity in supposing that the 
speculative difficulties, in ,vhich the evidence of religion is 
involved, may constitute even the principal and most fruit- 
ful part of the trial of some among us. The generality have 
to contend ,vith more vulgar temptations; but' there are 
persons of a l1igher stalnp, ,vithout this shallo'wness of 
telnper, persons endowed ,vith a deeper sensp of what is 
invisible and future.' Had such persons no doubts to con- 
tend ,vith, the practice of religion ,,,"ould be to them, as 
Butler thinks, unavoidable; and at least it seems clear that 
they would stand in no such need of effort as to brace the 
mind and train the character in the manner of ,,? hat ,ve 
term a discipline; which discipline nevertheless may be 
very needful for their perfection !a. Objections to the truths 
of Christianity, apart frolll its evidence, Butler holds to be 
1 Literary Studies, vol. ii. essay ii. p. 87. 2 Analogy, II. yi. 18. 
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mostly frivolous: and it may be presumed that, had he 
thought them worthy of more consideration, he ,vould have 
treated theln as he has treated objections to the evidence. 
'Vith his habitual sincerity, 1\11'. Bagehot falls back upon 
first principles; and holds that' the supposition and idea of 
a Iniraculous revelation rest on the ignorance of man': and 
that God, if He should speak, 'would shed abundant light 
on all doubts, ,vould take the weight from our minds, 'would 
remove the gna,ving anguish from our hearts. l' He antici- 
pates, however, a form of reply to his argument. It is that 
there Inay be facts impossible for us at present to appreci- 
ate, but most important for us to kno'w. His answer is that 
there is no ad vantage in the revelation of an inexplicable 
fact: that such a revelation is extremely improbable: that 
the revelation we n1Ïght properly expect is one throwing 
light on the \vorld in which ,ve live; and in which' poverty 
and sin, pain and sorrow, fear and anger, press on us 'with 
a heavy weight 2.' But this, as Butler truly teaches, is ask- 
ing to be acquainted ,vith the ,y hole counsel of Providence: 
a'task v,"hich he renounces, finding that he undertakes 
enough in endeavouring, not to explain the conduct of the 
Almighty, but to point out to man his duty 8. 
:1\11'. Bagehot thinks also tbat a revelation of rites and 
ordinances, as compared with duties, is antecedently most 
improbable. But, in this large and sweeping proposition, 
does he not forget the exigencies of our complex and 
compound nature? It would be strange, \vithout doubt, if 
external prescriptions were to fonn the substance or maiu 
bulk of a revelation. But it may seem that a revelation 
may naturally comprehend \vhat provides for the discipline 
of the body; what corresponds with the large office of the 
senses in the business of human lif
; and even what satis- 
fies the. imagination. The lofty doctrine of the Gospel, 
which consecrates the body as an inseparable portion of our 
nature, and at the saIne time propounds our reunion with 
the Divine Nature in the person of the Redeemer, as the 
one thing needful, shows that there is here an unfilled gap 
in the teaching of 1\11'. Bagehot 'which deals ,vith us as pure 
1 Literary Studies, yol. ii. essay iÏ. p. 88. 2 Ibid. pp. 88, 89. 
. 8 Analogy, II. yiii. 10. 
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intelligences; and Illay well justify Bishop nutler ,vhen he 
teaches that the exterior part of Christianity belongs to its 
essence 1. 

lr. ]3agehot contends 2 that the arglunent of the Analogy 
'lllay be used in the defence of any revelation, the l\Iaho- 
metan as ,veIl as the Christian'; and it has appeared to 
some that herein lies an objection to the Treatise. But let 
us suppose, though the supposition lnay be an extreme one, 
the case of a l\[aholuetan philosopher arguing, as Butler has 
argued in his first Part, and substituting in a second Part 
the Koran for the Gospel, each of theln as illustrated by 
the course of history; suppose that he could establish the 
claim of his religion to a serious examination: such a clainl, 
on such a basis, constitutes no objection to the argument of 
Butler. The I{oran then presents itself, according to But- 
ler's method, at the bar of reason for scrutiny: inasmuch 
as reason is the judge both of the proofs of the religion, 
and even of its character. 'Yhen the proofs of the Gospel 
are opened, ,ve find that it alleges, taken roughly: (1) 
Prophecy, (2) }Iiracre, (3) History, (4) 1\loral adaptation. 
And of these the first two appear especially to have been 
vital to its first acceptance. But ,vhen ,ve turn to l\Iaho- 
metanism, these two great subjects are presented to us as 
an absolute blank. If ,ve come to the third, ,ve find anterior 
history in the narrative of the Old Testanlent leading up to 
Christianity, but having no point of contact whatever with 
]\[ahometanism. If ,ve pass to posterior records, we find 
that the history of Christianity, do,vn to the time when it 
had conclusively established its hold on the greatest races 
and ruling intellects of the ,vorld, ,vas a history of suasion. 
But the history of l\Iaholnetanisln, as a religion systemat- 
ically propagated by violence and bloodshed, seelns to re- 
nounce the appeal to reasoning altogether, and to nlake the 
whole inquiry ridiculous. It is hardly necessary, after this, 
to enter on the question of moral adaptation, or an effica- 
cious remedy for the disease of human nature. Perhaps 
from this brief review ,ve may sufficiently judge ,vhat is 
the practical upshot of Butler's argument, when applied 
to religions other than the Gospel. And this ,vithout our 
1 Anafflgy, II. i. 19. 2 Lite'l'ary Studies, \yo!. ii. essay ii. p. 90. 
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being bound to deny that the l\Iahometan and other reli- 
gions may, in virtue of such elements of truth as they 
contain, have acted for special purposes, and nlay still oper- 
ate upon humble and simple souls, in conjunction with 
purely natural affections, for purposes of real good. It is 
but too easy to show, on the one hand, bo,v the results of 
Christianity are intercepted and marred by our corruption 
of nature: and woe should not really lnend our O"wn case by 
grudging to- those, \vho live under other systems, every 
acknowledgement that truth demands. If it be the fact, 
then, that Butler's argument is available for religions other 
than our own, it can only be made available for then) in so 
far as they are true; just as, in the case of Christianity, it 
does -notbing to accredit those corruptions \vhich he admits 
and deplores. In so far as it tends to support such ele- 
Inents of truth as lnay not have been stifled in other reli- 
gions, this surely is not a defect, but a recommendation of 
the reasoning he has employed. 
1\11'. Bagehot sunlS up the first chapter of his argument by 
declaring it to be monstrous that there should be a Divine 
revelation \vhich enumerates the difficulties of natural gov- 
ernlnent and yet casts no light upon theln; and so, instead 
of relieving doubt or anxiety, should 'proclaiIn every fact 
,vbich can give a base to them both 1.' As regards the first 
of these, it is simply a misconception to suppose that YIIW(TL
 
and not 7rpâ
L
 was the purpose for \v hich our necessities 
demanded a provision. ..A..s regards the second, it \vill be 
lllore conveniently considered in connexion \vith the objec- 
tion as it has been taken by another of the censors of 
Bishop Butler. 
Thus far :\lr. Bagehot has been clear and explicit in urg- 
ing his exceptions against the Treatise of Butler. But no\v 
he announces 2 that he has a second objection to the argu- 
ment of the 
lnalogy on which he is inclined to lay nearly 
equal stress. I must own that I have failed, in this portion 
of his Essay, to gather his meaning. He nowhere cites a 
passage fronl the work; he no\vhere even describes one. 
Instead of this, he cites passages fronl Professor Rogers 8, 


1 Literary Studies, yo1. ii. essay ii. p. 90. 
3 ibid. p. 98. 


2 Ibid. p. 90. 
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and perhaps makes good certain points against them; but 
for Professor Rogers, Butler certainly cannot be held re- 
sponsible. At one moment 1 he seenlS to adluit Butler's 
argument within certain limits, and allows that the' style 
of Providence' ,vould probably be the same in revelation as 
in nature; but neither here nor el
ewhere does he collect 
evidence from the text. And he SOlllew hat strangely winds 
up his article by tracing to deficiencies in Butler's luental 
constitution faults in the Treatise, as to which he does not 
supply a particle of evidence to exhibit or make good their 
existence. Those ,vho ,vould either condemn Butler or 
defend hinl with effect must be prepared to deal ,vith their 
subject at much closer quarters. 


II. 1t!ISS HEXXELL. 
In 1859, l\Iiss S. S. Hennell widened the ground of the 
attack by publishing her essay 'On t he Sceptical Tendency 
of Butler's Analogy.' 'Vithout doubt she begs a very large 
question in her title; but no critic can surpass her either 
in reverence or in candour; and she records this judgement 
upon Butler's position as it has been generally estimated: 
'By the main body of Christian believers he is still consid- 
ered unanswered and unans\verable, strong as a giant against 
all the puny attacks of infidelity 2.' 
She considers, indeed, that the Treatise' engenders a deep 
spirit of scepticism,' and supplies no principle capable of 
effectually combating it. But of this anon. 
Following many others, but quite innocently, she quotes 
a reported remark of 1\[1'. Pitt on Butler's Analogy, to the 
effect that it suggested to hinl more doubts than it solved. 
From the eminence of the names concerned, this remark 
may have circulated widely; but I have never had the 
nleans of verifying the statement until ,,"'ithin a fe\v days ago, 
when I found 'Yilberforce's Diary CIuoted as the source. 
The L(fe of rrilberforce \vas published nearly sixty years 
ago, and was allowed to run to the inordinate length of 
five volumes. The public has avenged itself by suffering 
the book to pass into literary oblivion. I have, howeyer, an 
1 Lite1'ary Studies, YO!. ii. essay ii. pp. 95, 96. 2 Essay, p. 2. 
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original copy, and I will give from it first the statements, 
and then the authority on \vhich they rest. 
In November, 1785, lYlr. 'Vilberforce \vas llluch agitated 
by deep religious convictions, leading to a great elevation in 
his tone of life. He was in a correspondence with 1\11'. Pitt, 
to whom he had not, at the date I have first cited, opened 
his whole n1Índ. Still it must have contained references to 
his serious course of thought, for he records under the date 
of November 24, the following: - 
'Pitt called, and commended Butler's Analogy: resolved 
to write to him, and discover to him what I am occupied 
about.' 
And accordingly on Sunday, the 27th, he read Butler for 
three-quarters of an hour 1. He fulfilled his resolution to 
write to Pitt in very explicit terms. Pitt promptly an- 
nounced to him his intention to call on the following day 2. 
He ca.nIe accordingly and pressed on the discussion. As 
vVilberforce says:- 
, He tried to reason me out of IllY convictions. . . . The fact 
is that he \vas so absorbed in politics, that he had never 
given hilnself tilne for due reflection on religion. But 
alnongst other things he declared to me, that Bishop Butler's 
work raised in his mind more doubts than it had answered 8.' 
Considering Butler's extreme candour, nay scrupulosity, 
in stating the objections to his own case, there is nothing 
wonderful in this passage, taken by itself: for, if Pitt's n1Ïnd 
was not fully prepared, he might be struck \vith the difficul- 
ties of the case more vividly than by the solutions of those 
difficulties. But we have these curious facts before us. On 
the 3rd of December (which appears to have been the date), 
in a conversation controversial though friendly, he con- 
denlns the tendency of the very hoo
 \v hich he had sponta- 
neously, and not in disputation, recoillmended to 'Vilberforce 
nine days before. This reallyalnounts to a contradiction. 
But Pitt was a man not likely to contradict himself. How 
are we to reconcile the two passages? and are they of equal 
authority? 
The answer is that they are not of equal, but indeed of 
1 Life of TVilberforce (l\Iurra.r, 1838), i. pp. 89, 90. 
2 Ibid. p. 94. 8 Ibid. p. 9
. 
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most unequal authority. In their Preface, the editors of the 
Life careful1y explain the different sources of the material 
which they have \voven into one continuous narrative; and 
they have for the Inost part, in the body of the ,york, noticed 
them at the foot of the page. 
The first of these sources ,vas from manuscript books, or 
detached sheets, in which 1\11'. 'Yilberforce "
as accustolned 
hiInself to note down daily occurrences. These will be 
found referred to undel' the head of 'Diary.' 
The cOlln11endation of Butler is quoted frolH a series of 
extracts reaching continuously froin the 24th of X ovember, 
day by day, to the 30th; and these are apparently alnong 
the first fruits of his private' Diary,' ,vhich he began no,v, 
'whilst this struggle ,vas at its height,' ,vith a vie,v to spir- 
itual uses. So the cOlnmendation of TIutler by 1\11'. Pitt 
COIHes to us (1) at first hand, (2) in a conteulporary recorù. 
But the sources of Inaterials are five 1, and the fifth is 
neither conteluporary, nor first hand. It represented partly 
conversations of this venerable luan; some of them taken 
do,vn when uttered, but at tilnes never specified, by Inelnbers 
of his family. At the dates ,ve have been dealing ,vith, 
.1\11'. 'Yilberforce \vas t\venty-five and a bachelor; so that all 
the materials of this class, if \vritten at all, ,vere "
ritten 
(say) at periods later by froln twenty to forty-eight years 
(he died in 1
33), \vhen he had sons full-grown. Another 
portion was supplied by the editors frolll their o,vn vivid 
recollections, apparently after his death, ,vhen they canle to 
execute their task as biographers. And a third portion ,vas 
furnished by certain frjends. It is to this last class of luate- 
rial that the condelnnation of Hutler belongs; or, as \\?e are 
infornled by a footnote, to ' conversationallllemoranda 2.' 
It appears, then, that the condelnnation, on \v hich a good 
deal of stress has been laid, stands in a category of inforllla- 
tion \vhich is at best only doubtful; but in this case it COl11es 
at once into conflict \vith another account uf a directly oppo- 
site tenor, and recorded under circumstances which give 
it the highest degree of authenticity. In other \vords, it is 
Dot, as it stands, entitled to credit. 
The reader \vill, I am sure, excuse the Ininuteness of this 
1 Preface, pr. Y, ix. 2 Ibid. p. x. 
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detail. [I must now add to it my own conjectural, but I 
think not irrational interpretation. Once only, as it appears 
upon the evidence, was "\Vilberforce tempted, even by the 
recommendation of Pitt, to spend less than one hour in read- 
ing the Analogy. He also had it read to him for t\VO hours ! 
a proof I think that he never girded up his loins to it at all, 
or gave it more than a perfunctory attention. Any ope, who 
thus trifles with the work, is likely enough to be struck with 
the objections raised rather than with the answers to them. 
Upon the whole, seeing that the remark assigned to Pitt 
cannot well be true, it seems possible, if not probable, that 
\Vilberforce (if the reporting friends have made no mistake), 
a generation after the facts, put into the mouth of Pitt a dis- 
tant and shado,vy recollection of an impression of his 
own 1.] 
It would be unwarrantable to resort to any such plea with 
a view to excluding l\Iiss Hennell from this arena. Her 
thoughts on Butler are palpably serious and earnest; and 
side by side with her ingenuous stat
ment as to the ruling 
Christian opinion on the subject, we lnust register the ad- 
mission that, in one, and possibly in more than one, intelli- 
gent and upright critic, Butler leaves a 'permanent feeling 
of unsatisfactoriness rankling in the mind,' and transfers 
from himself to his reader' a sympathetic gloom,' which the 
great 'intellectual and moral power' of the ,york heightens 
into' a kind of paralyzing a,ve 2.' Into the recesses of elllO- 
tion we cannot penetrate; but it is permitted to deal ,vith 
arguments; and it is a task of something better than a com- 
bative interest to inquire into their reality and weight in 
the case of 
,[iss Hennell. 
Butler, in every instance without exception, reduces his 
demands upon the antagonist whom. he always sees before 
him to their minimum. There is not in the Analogy, from 
beginning to end, a word of rhetoric, of declamation, of 
either ,vilful or neglectful over-statement. It is a purely 
dry light which he seeks to cast upon his theme. He opens 
a path before us, and the whole purpose of his book is 
summed up in the word' ought' ; while to this' ought' there 
is no other sequel than the words ., to inquire.' For all those 
1 Added to the text, March 17, 1896. 2 Euay, p. 5. 
lJ 
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\vhose temperament is \varm, whose imagination is lively, 
this seelllS but a jejune result; they have spent much labour 
and lnuch patience in toiling up the steep road of the Trea- 
tise itself, and then they find themselves simply introduced 
into a ne\v field of arduous investigation. They are tired, 
and demand refreshment; he offers them only a reCOID- 
nlencenlent of \vork. After a hot and hard day, it seems a 
scanty \vage. It is no \vonder if some are disappointed; it is 
,yell that so many are 1l0t. To my mind, there is no prepa- 
ratioll for a satisfactory study of Butler so good as to have 
been \videly conversant with the disappointing character of 
human affairs. 'Yith touching simplicity he says: 
'Indeed the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence, ,vith 
\vhich we are obliged to take up, in the daily course of life, 
is scarce to be expressed 1.' 
Yet such evidence suffices for those whose one habitual 
endeavour it is to discern and follow the ,yay of duty. So 
it COllles to this; that the method of guidance given us for 
practice is one \vith the method of guidance given us for 
belief. And of these t\VO, the first is perhaps the very best 
7rP07rUíOfV(Trs for \V hat is to follow it in the palaestra to which 
Butler introduces us. So vie\ving the matter, are ,ve entitled 
at once to cOluplain of a 'sceptical tendency' in the Ana- 
logy? 
I proceed to consider J\Iiss JI ennell's arg wen.ts. 
SOl11e t\venty years before the Essay of l\fiss Henne 11, 
Dr. l\Iartineau had published a Sermon, in which he was, 
I believe, the first to object broadly 2 to Butl
r's nlode of 
using the argulllent frolll analogy. l\Iiss Hennell adopts 
and presses the criticism of Dr. l\Iartineau. I sum up the 
I. passage as follo\vs. Vicarious su ffer ing is adnlitted to be 
found in nature. But it is the exception, not the rule. If 
we nlake it the rule, if it be a key to unlock the \vhole 
problenl of Divine Goverlunent, then \ve place creation 
under a tyrant's s\vay. Again: "Ve pass through the great 
infirmary of God's creation'; and Butler is said to say that 
'it is all the same in the other world, and wherever the 
same rule extends.' And so the question arises whether 
this victory is \von in fa vour of Revelation, or against 
Natural Religion. 
1 Analugy, IT. viii. 17. 2 Essay, p. 11. 
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The argument is alike intelligible and forcible. If 'we 
represent disease and wrong as the characteristic features 
of creation, we clearly administer a terrible persuasive to 
Atheism. But is this a true representation of the language 
of Butler? I know of no other case in ,vhich a great author 
has been so largely misapprehended, and consequently mis- 
stated, and that by critics 'who cordially l'espected hin1. 
Butler has nowhere drawn for us such a picture. He has, 
indeed, said that the difficulties which are alleged against 
religion are found in nature, and yet do not displace belief 
in an Author of nature. But he is so far from representing 
this as a normal state of things, that he takes his stand 1 
throughout upon the proposition that this ,vorld, in \vhich \ 
our lot is cast, is in a state of apostasy and ruin. For this 
condition, religion professes to supply remedial provisions. 
The question is then raised upon the credibility of the 
scheme it offers. And Butler supports it, as to credibility, 
by showing that it presents to vie-w no difficulties, unless 
such as have their counterpart in nature, and as, ,vhen 
urged against believing in a supreme Author of nature, 
have been found not to "Tarrant that negation. They can- 
not, therefore, be more effective when urged against religion. 
He first marks our entire condition here as exceptional by 
sho,ving us to be in a state of apostasy and ruin. He then 
points out that, even in this disordered and hnpaired posi- 
tion of things, yirtue or good makes a partial but intelligi- 
ble assertion of its prerogatives, and visibly promises one 
Inore unequivocal and complete. He urges that even here 
the bad lnan has small satisfaction in what he enjoys, and 
the good man large con1pensations for what he suffers; that 
in indirect forms - for example, in those of civil gov-ern- 
lllent - a la,v of right is to some extent proclaÏ1ned: that 
God even here and now takes part in the controversy, and 
proclaims Himself to be on the side of virtue. In anticipa- 
tion of criticisln, Butler has girt himself about with precau- 
tions which ought to have shielded hiIn against these 
serious and strange mistakes of the reasoning he actually 
uses. But I proceed. J 

fiss Hennell nflxt supposes the case of an inquirer into 
the truth of Christianity who finds hÏlnself l brought face to 
1 Essay, p. 6. 
D2 
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face in Scripture ,vith representations of the actio!lL <2t 
Deity .J!
t sh ock his moral sense. Itepairing to Butler for 
aid, he is instructed that like infractions of right occur in 
nature, anù that as we nevertheless believe in a supreme 
Author of nature, so ,ve lnay still believe in the authenticity 
of Revelation. But as Revelation, she thinks, gives a sanc- 
tion to such infractions, her inquirer is in a painful dilplllma. 
Now I am not considering objections to religion founded 
on any moral anolnaly \vhich Inay seem to be presented by 
the Old Testanlent histories, but am dealing sinlply with 
objections to the argulnent of Butler. Butler has no\vhere 
so much as touched in detail any of these nloral difficulties. 
They did not lie in the main line of his argulnent. To con- 
sider how far a l{evelation, because Divine, is tied to con- 
ditions of absolute perfection in the Dlanner of its cOllulluni- 
cation, is a subject at once large, and distinct from that of 
Butler. It is true that this Inay be held to be included in 
the parent-suggestion of Origen, \vhich presents to us the 
Scriptures as the groundwork of the proposed comparison 
,vith nature. But, probably for the purpose of avoiding an 
extension of his field which would have made his subject 
unlnanageable, Butler in his title alters the description, and 
takes not the Scriptures, but religion, as the subject \vhich 
he is to compare ,vith nature. He was surely entitled to 
hold that the subjects of discussion ,vhich he thus escaped 
are Dot directly presented to us by the religion which he 
teaches, and which relies on the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
talnent in proof of the Advent, but does not directly or 
essentially associate itself with every particular of govern- 
ment over men; any more than the arguments -of Our Lord 
and of Saint Paul from providential action in the world bind 
them to account for all the difficulties which may offer to 
our vie\v. Ho\v true this is 'we may the better perceive if 
we bear in mind that, in the centuries immediately succeed- 
ing the age of our Lord, the general contents of the Old 
Testament were far from being either formally or largely 
presented to the acceptance or to the eyes of converts to 
Christianity. 
It is true, however, that while Butler avoids the discus- 
sion in detail on the difficulties of Old Testament history, 
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he lays down prin
iples applicable to them; and this, too, 
in one of the most assailable passages of the Analogy, which, 
if it allows of defence, may fairly be said to invite and 
telnpt attack. 1\Iiss Hennell here finds him guilty of soph- 
istry, and of open defiance of natural principles. She con- 
ceiv.es that the best apology which can be made for him lies 
in the 'noble straightfonvard candour with which, casting 
aside all disguises, he lays bare to every reader the nature 
of his contentions.' 
'Vhat he contends for is as follows: He lays it down in 
the first place 1 that reason is a judge, not indeed of things 
contained in Scripture and at variance with our expecta- 
tions of ,vhat a Revelation would convey to us, but yet 
(first) of the evidence, aud (secondly) of the nlorality of 
\vhat is offered for our acceptance. It is to judge whether 
the matter propounded to us is 'plainly contradictory to 
wisdom, justice or goodness; to \vhat the light of nature 
teaches us of God,' or, again, it cannot accept what is con- 
trary to 'inlnlutable morality 2'; or 'the principles and 
spirit of trpachery, ingratitude, cruelty.' 
But, as he contends, the case is different with external 
action; 'for instance, taking away the property or life of 
any'; the title to hold these proceeding from the Divine 
'Yill, and being revocable by those \vho gave them. In 
these cases, actions, which \vitbout comlnand would be 
iInmoral, cease to bear that character \vhen commanded. 
They are indeed 'offences' - that is to say, they are liable 
to he perverted 'to serve the most horrid purposes,' and 
possibly they may mislead the weaks. They belong also to 
a course of things liable to create an immoral habit: but 
this will not follow if the occasions of them be only few 
and detached. 
Upon this passage at least three questions appear to 
arise. (1) Is it consistent with itself? (2) Can it be 
defended in all its parts? (3) What was the probable 
intention of the author, and what is the equitable interpre- 
tation to he placed upon it as a whole? 
Jfirst, if reason is to judge \vhether matter propounded to 
us in the name of religion is, or is not, plainly contradictory 
1 Analo8Y, II. iii. 26. 2 Ibid. 27. 3 Ibid. 28. 
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to wisdoln, justice, and goodness - is, or is not, tainted with 
'treachery, ingratitude, cruelty' - it seems iInpossible to ex- 
clude fro III the province of judgeillent by reason' the whole 
of external action': such as the cruel murder of Abel by 
Cain, or the treachery uf Rachel and Jacob against Esau. 
Yet such exclusion seems to be conveyed in the words \vhich 
here describe external action; and therefore the language 
of the passage does not appear to be consistent throughout. 
K or is it possible, se
ondly, to defend a statelnent ,vhich, 
taken in its letter, asserts by inlplication that no breach of 
wisdom, justice, or goodness can be involved in an external 
art. :Nor can I undertake to support the assertion that in 
cases 'where 'a course' of acts \vould create an innnoral 
habit, a fe,v detached instances have no 'natural tendency' 
in the saIne direction. 
So far Butler seems to lie open to the aninladversions. of 
the severer critics: and, \vithout doubt, every shortcoming 
in point of accuracy in a Treatise dealing ,vith subjects of 
the first 11l01nent is to be laUlented. 
But the third question is the nlost \veighty. Suppose, for 
argunlent's sak
, it were the intention of Butler, not to lay 
do\vn an universal proposition denying that an essential 
morality or the reverse Inayattach to external action, but 
only to assert this, that there are large provinces of external 
action, \vithin ,vhich the character of the things done essen- 
tially depends on the authority under \vhich they are donp, 
not upon the nature of the action as it stands apart froin 
such authority: this, I think, we may defend both as clearly 
true and also as important. 
It seeins to me probable that Butler. \vhose age was not 
an age of n1Înute Scripture criticisln, had before his mind 
nothing more than the general severity of l)unislunent.s re- 
corded in the Old Testament, such as the large, though by 
no means universal, extirpation of the Canaanitish nations, 
or the sUlnnlary judgement execut
d upon the partakers in 
the schism of Korah, ,vhere, how'ever, no human agency was 
eluployed. 
And again with reference to the forination of habits in 
the individual mind. The Bible presents to us the case of 
Samuel, who conveys to us the idea of a character alike wise 
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and gentle; but who was the appointed instrument for 
destroying with his own hand King ....\.gag, in requital for 
his cruelties 1. To be the mere minister of lawful but bloody 
sentences is an occupation tending to form some kinds of 
inulloral habit. But surely all must so far agree ,vith 
Butler as to say that there is a wide difference between the 
habitual performance of such acts, and such a performance 
on a single and separate occasion. I t is such a difference 
as "?e nlay recognize bet,yeen the effect on the character of 
a soldier 'who has, once or upon rare occasions, wounded or 
slain in battle the enemies of his country, and the case of a 
public executioner, addicted, before the recent nlitigation of 
lnanners, to the constant launching of his fello,v-creatures 
into eternity; one marked in the tradition of the Christian 
nations as having been placed, by the public instinct of the 
community, under a kind of moral proscription, which lays 
the office under a sort of traditional discredit. Confining 
oursel ves to the assertion of a difference, and that a wide 
one, 'we stand on ground that is unassailable. It must 
indeed be ackno,vledged that the single act, such as that of 
Samuel, is the first step towards the formation of a habit; 
but is it not like the first step of the foot over a series of 
stepping-stones, which n1ay be dra,vn back? Even so the 
deed, relnaining without sequel of any kind, is as if it were 
retracted; for in the course of nature the habitual tone and 
bias of the character resume their s,vay. 
The question is, are we, with 1\[iss Hennell, utterly to 
condelnn the whole doctrine conveyed by Butler in this 
passage, or are we, while admitting that his language at 
one or two points falls short of his usual accuracy, and 
requires qualification, to accord to him the benefit of such 
qualification, and admit that he in .no degree intentionally 
tampered with the moral law.? It seems to me that the 
latter is not only the nlore equitable, but the more rational, 
process; and for the reason ,vhich, plain as it appears to be, 
l\liss Hennell has entirely overlooked. It is this. Butler 
has laid do,vn emphatically in this very passage that there 
is an immutable morality, which no positive con1mand can 
change; and has made a strict adherence to wisdom, justice, 
1 1 Sam. xv. 33. 
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goodness, and the inflexible rejection of treachery, ingrati. 
tude, and cruelty, the governing idea of the entire passage. 
With this he combines the unquestionable truth, that a 
multitude of acts, such (say) as the levying of taxes, the 
invasion of liberty by incarceration, and executing the for. 
feiture of life for crime, ,vhich wOlùd be immoral if the 
agent be unauthorized, are habitual1y made moral, and even 
obligatory, by public authority. Even more, then, in an age 
and under a dispensation of more direct and palpable rela. 
tions between the Almighty and His creatures, might devo. 
lution, similar in principle, but of yet higher authority, 
lead to acts, such as the terrible penalty upon Canaan, 
which may 110t in their whole grounds be cOluprehensible 
by us, but which it would be the extreme of audacity on 
our part to condemn. 
In no case can 1\Iiss Hennell be ,varranted, as it seelns 
to me, in drawing inferences from the passages to support 
the general doctrine that the ,Analogy favours scepticism; 
because any corrections or limitations which the writer's 
phraseology in this instance may require can in no ,yay 
interfere ,vith the general course of his argulnent, or impair 
its force. If the system under which the ,vorld is actually 
governed inspires the conviction that it has a righteous 
aim, while presenting incidents for ,vhich that righteous- 
ness of aim does not ahyays give account to us, the very 
same rule must serve us in our dealings ,vith moral anoma- 
lies in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
But J\Iiss Hennell is occasionally so carried off her 
balance by elnotion that she too deviates into inaccurate 
representation of Butler. She says Butler charges us 'not 
to be disturbed by exceptional interruption of the law. of 
Dlorality 1.' It is no wonder that she has no citation in proof 
of this grave statement; for none can be found. Butler 
treats lnorality as inlmutable, and emphatically holds that 
it is not based upon the mere consequences of acts., that 
moral fitness resides in them of themsel ves, and that the 
will of God is thereby determined 8. There can be no inter- 
ruption, then, of the moral la, v in the Divine government. 
Instances there may be ,vhich w.e cannot demonstrate to be 
1 Essay, p. 18. 2 Analogy, I. vii. 21. S Ibid. vi. 16 n. 
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in conformity ,vith it; but on these we are to suspend our 
judgement for the very sufficient reason that our ignorance 
prevents us from giving a full and perfect account of any 
one thing whatever 1, and especially of such things as give 
no explanation of thelllseives. 'Vith this misconception of 
Butler, 
Iiss Hennell's declamation against orthodoxy of 
itself falls to the ground. 

Iiss Hennen states ,vitb moderation 2, that the work of 
Butler, faithfully adjusted as it was to the needs of his own 
day, is inadequate to the needs of ours. This is indeed 
indisputable. His argument does not of itself confute the 
Agnostic, the Positivist, the 1\Iaterialist; and it is also true 
that, the argument against miracles not having been funy 
developed w.hen he wrote, his observations upon the point, 
as they stand, are incomplete. But these facts in no way 
sustain the purpose or the title of 1\Iiss Hennen's tract. 
Butler cannot minister to scepticism merely because he 
does not conclusively dispose of questions that were not 
before him. To supply the missing link between then1, 

liss Hennell resorts to assumption. She assumes that he 
had examined what she called the positive question, meaning 
apparently the argument on the being and attributes of God 
handled by Clarke, and had found it w.anting. This assump- 
tion is in the first place altogether gratuitous; in the sec- 
ond highly improbable. The works of Butler are limited in 
bulk, but the immense amount of substance they contain 
furnishes a very adequate outcome in the philosophical 
region for a life like his, not over long, and for a mind so 
circumspect and profound that, upon subjects of such diffi- 
culty, its operations may of necessity have been slow. But 
also upon moral grounds the supposition is one dishonouring 
to Butler. He had, as we know, solemnly devoted his life to 
the search for truth. Yet :\Iiss Hennell can suppose that 
in theology he accepted and argued fronl the important con- 
cessions of Deists, without being within himself persuaded 
of their truth. This too although she has herself warmly 
eulogized his high mental integrity. But in truth he has on 
his own behalf settled and de iure if not de facto closed this 
question. For he tells us in the correspondence with Clarke 
1 Analogy, I. vii. 6. 2 ES$ay, pp. 20, 21. 
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that he had long hoped and looked for a demonstrative 
proof of the being and attributes of God, but had felt him- 
self obliged to recede from this extreme demand and to rest 
content ,vith ' very probable argulnents,' ,vhich, as ,ve know, 
in his nlind carried with them the full ,veight of practical 
assent, anù also iInposed all the stringency of high moral 
obligation. 
'Vhy 
Iiss Hennell should term Butler's method negative, 
,vhile it consists simply in the search for facts and in posi- 
tive deduction fronl thenl; or why she should describe it as 
of that' luetaphysical kind' w'hich is 'very fruitful in delu- 
sion 1,' ,vhile it is purely experimental throughout, it ll1ay be 
hardly ,vorth ,vhile to inquire. But she now proceeds to a 
ground of argument both broad and relevant. Butler alleges 
that th
re is a scheme of Proyidellce. But ,ve kno,v only 
'a 11l0st insignificant portion of the ,vhole order of things.' 
Ho,v, then, can he be justified in attelnpting to Inake it into 
a system, and put it for,vard for acceptance? The answer 
is plain fron1 Butler's point of vie,v. It is just because the 
known facts, though their anlount be insignificant in com- 
parison ,vith the facts unknown, yet afford sufficient proof 
that there is a scheme, and that it is righteous, though the 
evid
nce of it, like almost all the evidence on ,vhich ,ve have 
to found our conduct, is far froln giving' satisfaction' : that 
is, frOln being what we could desire 2. Confute hinl on his 
facts if you can: but his reasoning is perfectly consecutive; 
and, being based on human experience at large, is as durable 
no,v as in his own day. 

[iss IIenn
l1 proposes to lnake Butler responsible for set- 
ting up a conflict between reason and faith. Reason is pur- 
posely checked by obstacles arbitrarily interposed, in order 
that faith lnay have space for cultivation '. 
There is no other ground for saying reason is checked, 
than the fact that our knowledge is lin1Íted. Our bounded 
powers have a bounded field for their exercise and develop- 
ment. This is not to check but to train them. Reason is 
only checked, in any proper sense of the word, ,vhen it is 
forbidden to judge, according to the nature and degree of the 
evidence supplied, upon matters presented for its acceptance. 
1 Essay, p. 22. 2 Analogy, II. viii. 18. 8 Essay, p. 25. 
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But this prerogative of reason is one ,vhich Butl
r has been 
beyond most other ,vriters solicitous to enforce. And as for 
the doctrine that our struggles \vith obstacles may be good 
and fruitful provided we do not believe that God designed 
them \ it neither adrllits of support, nor deserves confuta- 
tion. Again, in making ,val' on the idea that Duty is 'con- 
fOl'lnitv to the will of a Divine 1\Ioral Governor,' our critic is 
not sh
wing the sceptical tendency of Butler's ..Analogy, but 
sÜllply putting in question both the method and the basis 
of instruction under the Gospel. 
1\Iiss Hennell proceeds to ascribe to Butler all the follow- 
ing propositions 2; ,vhich she holds to be false: 
1. That exceptions to a supposed moral rule are better 
not regarded. There is not a \vord in Butler's ..Analogy to 
this effect. 
2. That it is desirable for lnan to content himself ,vith 
probabilities. 'Yhat Butler says is, that the provision with 
which we are furnished in order to the guidance of life is 
a provision of probabilities. But the spirit alike of his life 
and of his works is a spirit which must, on the one hand, 
stimulate every sympathizing student to obtain in every case 
the best evidence he can before forrning his judgement, and, 
on the other hand, warn him against mistaking the char- 
acter or overstating the value of that evidence. 
3. That the effect of this reliance upon probabilities 
should be little different from that of acting upon ascer- 
tained truth. X o,y, Butler places the obligation to act, 
Ünposed by probable evidence, very near that which ascer- 
tained truth would inlpose. But he no.where states or 
huplies that the action is to be the same. The possibilities 
of error, which remain in the one case and not in the other, 
may have to be carefully ,vatched for, and therefore entail 
an important difference in the mode 'of action. 
4. That nature suggests a Governor who commands strict 
obedience; 'a Father best pleased 'with uninquiring filial 
love.' There is not a word to this effect in the works of 
Butler. They do not contain a single highly-coloured pas- 
sage in favour of authority, and their spirit throughout is 
surely favourable to intelligent and unflinching scrutiny. 
1 Essrry, p. 2ù. 2 Ibid. p. 31. 
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5. That perplexities have been contrived for us by the 
Creator in order to prevent our reason fronl mastering 
our faith. Not a word is, or can be, cited to support this 
'averluent.' The purpose suggested by Butler for these per- 
plexities is the training and hardening of faith as a moral 
principle, ,vithout the snlallest inkling of an aggression 
upon reason, which Butler never places in conflict w'ith faith. 
Criticism of this kind can only be lllet by a challenge for 
proof; and. till proof is forthcoming, it is null and void. 
I\[iss Hennell herself happens to agree \\rith Butler in his 
lnain contention that there is proof of a natural ancll110ral 
governlllent váth a 'preponderating tendency towards 
good 1'; and it is difficult to understand ,vhy she should 
labour to set up a factitious opposition between the Bishop 
and herself, by iUlputing to hÜn, without a shado,v of evi- 
dence, and really in contradiction to the ,vhole ground\vork 
of his Treatise, that he encourages a 'forced attenl pt to be- 
lieve that all is good!' Again, it is not a little singular that 
here 1Z he should be censured for efforts to produce a forced 
content with his case, while ,ve shall find ßlr. Arnold making 
it his capital boast against the Analogy that l
utler himself 
has so loudly expressed his o,vn discontent with it 8. 
I have now gone through all the material allegations 
\vhich :i\Iiss Hennell sets forth in fulfilment of the great 
promise conveyed in her title-page, and have endeavoured to 
exhibit them in their fullest breadth. In the large portion 
of it, froln p. 3:3 to the close, she abandons the attempt to 
prove her thesis from his text, or from vague descriptions 
of it, or even through the strange expedient of quotations 
froln Professor Rogers 4 and of holding Butler responsible 
for his language. 
She no\v launches into pure speculation on his interior 
state, and into theories, evidently dictated by prepossession, 
on the tendencies of his works, which she conceives to be, 
'without doubt, on paper, towards unbelief, and in religious 
practice towards the Church of Rome; 'v hile she retains for 
hiIn a reverent and even affectionate admiration. She calls 
hiln ' our great ecclesiastical thinker'; she plainly intends 
to crown him with honour when she places hiJn in company 
1 Essay, p. 32. 2 Ibid. p. 34. 8 See info p. 70. . As in pp. 21, 28. 
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with Locke, and declares the two to be the' legitimate 
precursors of the positive philosophers of the present day.' 
But I pass onward fronl some alniable inconsistencies, to 
observe that it still remains to notice one more topic directly 
connected with the announcement of the title-page, and in- 
deed the most important of them all, which has not been 
developed in the tract, but which is glanced at by Dr. 
[ar- 
tineau, ,vhen he asks whether consumlnation of Butler's 
argulnent is indeed a triulnph for Revelation, or against 
Natural Religion. 
It is alleged \vith truth that, ",-hen Butler defends Reli- 
gion, Natural and Revealed, by the contention that they only 
reproduce difficulties with ,vhich we are already familiar 
in 'the constitution and course of nature,' he casts a weight 
upon the back of nature itself, and raises the question 
whether nature is adequate to sustain it. At the date of 
the Analogy, and in dealing with the Deists, it Inight have 
sufficed as a defence for controversial purposes, though it 
hardly would have satisfied a nlind like that of Butler, to 
reply 'that is a closed question; it is already disposed of 
by your own admissions.' But their admissions bound only 
themselves: and it would indeed be a heavy blow to the 
general argurnent for belief, if Butler had left us in doubt 
on the vital question ,vhether the argument suggested by 
these difficulties against the constitution and course of 
nature themselves had any validity. 
But upon this subject Butler is perfectly explicit. Pursu- 
ing his usual method, he himself puts 1 the objection to his 
argument as strongly as it could be put by the most adverse 
critic. He knows the gravity of the demand which he makes 
upon the system of nature, and he asserts plainly that in 
his judgement it can adequately meet that delnand. In his 
concluding chapter he declares that "the general objections 
against the moral systeln of nature have been obviated 2. 
So, upon the threshold of the \vork, he had declared that 
the objections against religion were those similarly alleged 
against nature, 'where they are found in fact to be in- 
conclusive 8.' Again: that a more distinct observation of 
certain things 'contained in God's scheme of natural gov- 
1 .Analogy, II. viii. 2. 2 Ibid. II. ix. 7. 3 Ibid. Introduction. 
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ernlnent' ',vill further sho\v ho,v little weight is to be laid 
upon these objections 1.' ...\.nd further still, in a very bold 
passage, Butler declares it has been proved (nleaning, proved 
by hiJnself), as to the things which have been objected to in 
nature, that it is not ouly possible but credible that they 
Inay be consistent \\rith ,visdoln, justice, aud goodness; that 
they lnay be instances of them; and that the constitution 
and government of nature lnay be perfect in the highest pos- 
sible degree 2. He does not, therefore, refer us to the con- 
stitution and course of nature as our fulcrum, without hav- 
ing first ascertain
d, in his own conviction at least, that the 
ground is, and "rill remain tirlu under our feet. 


III. l\In. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
:\11'. Stephen introduces Butler to our notice as 'the most 
patient, original, and candid of philosophical theologians 8.' 
IIis special clainl lies in moral earnestness. I must not 
pass by in silence his ascription to Butler of a 'strangely 
cautious understanding j.' Like the other censors, he does 
not ,vithhold his admiration. The bulk of his relnal'ks, 
ho\vever, are adverse. Not unfrequently the censures are 
those of a skirmisher rather than a combatant at close 
quarters. In SOlne cases, vague and general statements 
occur, "rhich slide una,vares into unfairness. For exalnple, 
, That is the last effort to represent doubt as a ground for 
action 6.' Butler no\vhere represents doubt as a ground for 
action. Only it may not be a sufficient reason against it; 
there may be good ground for action, doubt notwithstand- 
ing. 
.rhese remarks are offered to the reader by ,yay of 
caveat. 'Yith all 
lr. Stephen's nlaill contentions I shàll 
attelnpt to deal; passing by ,vhat is relnote or secondary, 
or ,vhat has been ans\v
red already G. "That I lnay call the 
licence of misapprehension is once 7, if not more than once, 
carried to heights hardly credible in serious literature. Yet 
1\11'. Stephen also abounds in generous admissions; and 
1 Analogy, I. vii. 3. 5 Ibid. v. 25. 
2 Ibid. II. iy. 1. 6 For example, the objections taken 
8 English Thought in the Eighteenth in hi
 ch. v. 2-!. 
Ce1ltuf'11, ch. ii. 11. j English Thought, 
c., at the close 
4 Ibid. Y. 9. of ch. Y. 26. 
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seems to feel, as an opponent, not without discomfort, that, 
even for him, there are two sides to the critical case. I 
proceed to particulars. 

Ir. 
tephen states in an ingenious form an objection, 
,vhich he applies first to the chapter on a Future Life 1, and 
then to the whole nlethod. Butler, he says, avails himself 
of the absence of contradiction, and passes by the absence 
of confirmation; and so converts absolute ignorance into the 
likeness of some degree of positive kno,vledge. As a foun- 
dation for this censure, he states that Butler, in his first 
Chapter, leaves it to be inferred that, because parts of the 
human organisnl are not essential to life, therefore the 
whole organism is superfluous. Had Butler done what 
Ir. 
Stephen imputes to him, he ,vould in truth have circum- 
vented and trepanned his reader: would have obtained 
frolll him an assent, or some portion of an assent, w'Íthout 
his knowledge. There is no charge to which he is less 
open. He seems continually to be warning us to keep our 
eyes open, to be always on our guard. .And, in the case 
before us, he is not advancing an argument, but rebutting 
an objection 2. His positions are these: (1) Our gross organ- 
ized bodies are no part of ourselves; (2) for large portions 
of them may be lost, while (the ego), the self, relnains 
exactly the same; (3) as they are not part of ourselves, you 
cannot from their dissolution infer ours. But the question 
of dispensing ,vith the whole organism is in no way raised 
or touched; and the stratagem ascribed to Butler, which if 
proved would shake our confidence, forms no part of his 
tactics. Of two processes essentially distinct, he is follo,v- 
ing the one. He is rebutting, not proving; and he really 
leaves no shadow. of excuse for those ,vho confound the one 
with the other, and charge on him a confusion ,vhich is 
their own exclusive property. . 
1\11'. t;tephen 3 truly describes Butler as teaching that, 
according to his vie,v, virtue is 'a plant intended to flourish 
more vigorously in another ,vorld.' He allo,vs that if we 
could prove that the discipline of this life tended to de- 
velop qualities fitted for another life, Butler's' argument 
1 English Thought in the E1'ghteenth Century, Y. 3. 
2 Analo!J!!, I. i. ]2. 3 English Thought,cJc., Y. 15. 
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would be forcible.' What does illr. Stephen mean by prov- 
ing? Butler professes no more than to show that his con- 
tentions are credible or probable; and we must not ask him 
for a kind of proof "rllich he does not profess to give. But, 
in his fifth chapter, he sho,vs from observation that our 
condition here is intended to be progressive; one intended 
for our improvement in virtue and piety; and it is fronl 
the progressive character, which our experience exhibits to 
us in the various stages. of the present life, and the capacity 
of virtue for further develoPluent 1, that he draws a proba- 
ble proof of a further existence beyond the grave. Our life 
is a process; and it is also an incomplete process. The 
qualities fitted for this life will, it is probable, be fitted for 
the same creatures in another life, and it is likely that the 
environnlent ,vhich. corresponds here will correspond there 
also.' 'Vhat is the flaw in this argulnent? )lr. Stephen 
sets up his own contention on the matter at issue. 
'If he could point to SOlne quality, encouraged by the 
existing conditions, and yet not useful under present condi- 
tions, his case ,vould have a certain support.' 
But as it is, continues 1\lr. Stephen, he is in a hopeless 
dilenllna. Kow, what colour of justice is there in the de- 
mand, 'v hich alone places him in this dilemma? He is said 
to fail in one of 1\lr. Stephen's conditions: he does not show 
that the qualities, which are being formed in us, are useless 
in the present life. Nor is there any reason why he should. 
'Yhat his argulnent requires is to show a state of progress 
through discipline. This he shows from experience as to 
this life, and from likelihood as to the life to COlne. I t is 
not that ,ve are busied with things useless here and useful 
there; but we are busied ,vith things useful here and Inore 
useful there; more useful, because they will have grown by 
training, and because the environlnent may be nlore favour- 
able to their expansion. If there be a flaw in this reason- 
ing, 1\lr. Stephen does not succeed in showing it. 

fr. Stephen next proceeds 2 to give what he says is But- 
ler's account of the scheme of redenlption. In a single 
portion of one of his chapters, Butler, who usually speaks 


1 Analogy, I. Y. 1, 2. 
2 English Thought in ehe Eighteenth Century, v. 23. 
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of mediation as causing the suffering of one man for another, 
uses the phrase' vicarious punishment \' and observes that 
it is a providential appointment of every day's experience. 
This appears to me to be one of the very rare instances, in 
,vhich Butler's language comes short of exact adaptation to 
his thought; for his' vicarious punishluent' seen1S really 
to mean no more than vicarious suffering. He, ,vho suffers 
for another, Inay himself receive in that suffering the very 
best means of progress, so that it may be a sign not of 
God's wrath but of his favour. Punishment, on the other 
hand, involves the element of some judicial condemnation. 
1\lr. Stephen adroitly avails himself of this slip, and builds 
his statement upon it. But what right have ,ve to regard it 
as a slip? First, because it does not harmonize with But- 
ler's usual phraseology; for vicarious suffering is his ordi- 
dary phrase. But secondly and principally because he 
nowhere en1ploys it when treating of its central subject, 
namely, the Inediation of our Lord. 1\lr. Stephen, however, 
in order to bring his argument to bear in full force against 
Divine government, puts into Butler's mouth, as if part of 
the mediatory scheme, the words 'Divine punishments 
sOluetimes strike the virtuous person on account of his vir- 
tue; they often miss (striking?) the vicious person on 
account of his vice.' But it seenlS that here Butler could 
only be saddled with an assailable argument by making him 
use words ,vhich are in direct contradiction to his actual 
teaching. Listen to his own language 2. 
, Good actions are never punished, considered as beneficial 
to society, nor ill actions rewarded under the view of their 
being hurtful to it. . . . 
, In the natural course of things, virtue as such is actually 
rewarded, and vice as sue/I- punished.' 
So the critic readily and safely contends that punishment 
inflicted in his manner is no punishment at all. But, in- 
flicted in Butler's manner, it is punishment, and is both 
perceptible and righteous, though not perfect nor uniform. 
To sum up, then, on this particular objection; in a particu- 
lar case, ,vhere Butler's usual language is careful and accu- 
rate, but he has in a particular passage twice used a lax 
1 Analogy, II. v. 22. 2 ibid. I. iii. 12, 13. 
E 
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expression, that lax expression is treated as if it had been 
the nOflnal exposition of his doctrine; and then the doc- 
trine itself is set out in terms not only varying from but 
contradictory of what Butler has eInphatically stated to be 
the la,v of punisillnent and reward, as it now subsists in 
living experience. 
1\11'. Stephen does not omit to reproduce the charge that 
the real tendency of Butler's ,vork is to unbelief; and this 
in a form apparently more crude and more shallo,v, than 
that which it else,vhere aSSUlnes. 
'X 0 evasion can blind us to the true bearing of Butler's 
statenlents: God made men liable to sin. He placed them 
,vhere they w'ere certain to sin. He damns them everlast- 
ingly for sinning. This is the road by,vhich the Analogy 
leads to Atheism 1.' 
This charge acquires a nlolnentary colour of plausibility, 
when ,ve allo,v ourselves to dwell in a manner exceeding 
due measure on the many and complex difficulties, ,vhich 
press upon us as ,ve contemplate the natural government of 
the world. By gazing on them they multiply, like the stars 
to the eye of one conteInplating thenl by night; and ,ve 
nlay thus COlne so to enlarge their number and exaggerate 
their intricacy as to blind ourselves to the preponderating 
evidences of righteous government, and to forget that of 
the huge mass of evil in the world an overwhebning propor- 
tion is due to our abuse of that free agency with which ,ve 
have been entrusted. But it is not froln this point of view 
that 
[r. Stephen is censuring the Analogy. The recitals 
which introduc
 the passage cited above simply exhibit 
Butler as a teacher of free will and of probation. In 
construing ::\11'. Stephen's passage, for 'Butler' we may 
reasonably read' Belief.' The charge of opening a road to 
Atheislll is not sho"rn to lie against anything in the Ã-lnalogy, 
but (if at all) presulnably to lie against the dispensation 
and the ,vorId of w'hich the Ã-lnalogy undertakes to treat. 
If the Ahnighty he chargeable 'with the offences here laid 
at His door, it is not upon evidence dra,vn from any 
matt
r peculiar to the ,yorks of Butler. K ot a ,vord has 
any specific application to him. The application is to the 
1 Engl-ish Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Y. 22. 
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whole body of Christian theology, and to the Holy Scrip- 
tures from their first page to their last. X or may ,ve stop 
here. It strikes at the ,vhole body of theistic belief. Both 
the charge and the ans:wer are recorded ,yith childlike sim- 
plicity in the Odyssey. ':1\lortals,' says Zeus in the Olynl- 
pian Assembly 1, 'hold us responsible for the prevailing 
evils: but it is themselves, apart from destiny, who by their 
sins afflict themselves' : 


oi ðÈ Kal aVTol 
,I... .. , () \.' 
, 
\.' ., 
CJ'
TJaLV aTaCJ' a^L'!1CJ'LV V7rf.pILOPOV aAYf: f:XOVCJ'LV. 


:1\11'. Stephen appropriates a section to Butler's 'Chapter 
on Necessity v ; 'which he thinks 'probably the weakest 
part of his argument,' and gives proof that in pure meta- 
physics he is but a child w'hen compared ,vith Hlune, 
Hobbes, or Jonathan Ed"wards. For Butler, he says, con- 
founds two theories, 1\
hich are' really contradictory.' One 
of these is a fate, 'which determines certain points in the 
chain of events, and does not determine the intermediate 
points'; whereas Xecessity, a doctrine of which 1\11'. Stephen 
speaks with much appearance of sympathy, determines all 
things alike. This confusion of the t"WO things is the sole 
ground on which Butler is condelnned as no adept in pure 
lnetaphysics; which it appears to me that he may have 
mistrusted as a sOlnewhat barren study. But the ground of 
1\11'. Stephen's verdict is no better than a quicksand, and the 
supposed confusion is a pure lnisapprehension, unaccount- 
ably engendered in the mind of 1\11'. Stephen. For the first 
paragraph of Butler's sixth Chapter says a fatalist must, as 
such, assert 'that the opinion of 'llnh'ersal X ecessity' is 
reconcileable with the facts of hUlnan experience 8. So that 
the fatalist as defined by Butler is one ,vho as such believes 
that necessity is universal, and the eclectic necessitarian, 
who holds only an intermittent necessity, is nowhere to be 
found in Butler's treatise. It is hard to comprehend how 
an acute critic and conscientious reporter of his author, 
such as 1\[1'. Stephen, can have fallen into so palpable an 


1 Odyssey, i. 33, 3-1. 
2 English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, v. 18. 
8 Analogy, I. vi. 1. 
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error. As to Butler, his real offence seelns to lie in the curt 
severity ,vith which he, without confuting it, casts aside as 
'absurd l' the opinion apparently rather favoured by 1\/[1'. 
Stephen. The ,vhole of his argument in tlle Chapter, ,yhich 
is clear and consecutive, would be Inarred by the introduction 
of a dualism in the theory he is exposing. 
But 1\11'. Stephen deals ,vith the subject of Necessity more 
at large, and draws fro In it the reasons of his fundamental 
objection to the argunlent of the Analogy. Butler's Neces- 
sity he says 2 is an external entity, coercing God and man 
alike. lIe does not impeach the conclusiveness of Butler's 
argument as it stands; but he alleges that there is a 'more 
profound theology,' ,vhich teaches that Necessity dwells 
within the will of God. He justly lays on Butler the 
responsibility of teaching moral desert, and punishn1ent for 
sin 8. This holds with Butler's representation of a Deity 
'who leaves us a certain sphere of independent action.' 
l
ut then there is a God' proyed by ontological reasoning,' 
evidently identical ,vith the God of the 'lnOl'e profound 
theology' to whom we have already been introduced. This 
Being is HÜnself the fountain-head of Necessity; and, as it 
appears that this 'Vill, ,vhich is also Necessity, governs all 
our acts, the doctrine of the penal character of suffering 
(naturally enough) becolnes 'lnonstrous.' 'Ye can all the 
more readily tolerate objections to Butler's argulnent, when 
we thoroughly comprehend the standing-point of the ob- 
jector. Tn this instance, his 7rOV UTW appears to be supplied 
by the philosophical system which effaces from the universe 
free agency, responsibility, and moral desert, and siInply 
introduces us to an internecine war upon first principles, 
with which the ....4nalogy had here nothing to do. Butler 
ceases to be the true object of the critic's activity. He 
really aims his darts at the doctrine of free-will, 'the device 
by ,vhich 11lOst theologians justify God's wrath ,vith the 
,york of His o'wn hands.' 
In his account of Hume's Essay on Providence and a 
future state 4, 1\11'. Stephen treats the Essay as destroying 
Butler's argulnent for a moral government in the "rorld 
1 Analogy, I. vi. 1, 8. 2 English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Y. 19. 
8 Ibid. v. 20-22. 4 Ibid. yi. 29. 
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Hume asks if there are marks of distributive justice in the 
,vorld. If you reply that there are, then, he contends, you 
have nothing more to expect. If there are not, you have 
no groundwork of Divine justice to argue from. But further, 
'If you say that the justice of the gods, at present, exerts 
itself in part but not in its full intent, I answer that you 
have no reason to give it any particular extent, but only so 
far as you see it at present exert itself.' This arguinellt, 
apparently quoted by 
Ir. Stephen as conclusive, seeins 
rather to deserye the epithet awarded by Beattie, who calls 
the Essay flimsy. 'Ve shall see directly that from the 
meshes of so poor a dilemma the weakest fly might escape. 
'Yhat Ilume tells us is, that the distributive justice, which 
we are supposed to see in the ,vorld, begins and ends \vith 
itself, and is unalterable. A strange exaggeration indeed 
of the doctrine of continuance, which Butler has perhaps 
over-stated, but which Hume, the Hume of 
Ir. Stephen, 
absolutely caricatures. Our case is this. 'Ve have a life, 
not uniform and bOinogeneous throughout, but progressive. 
The several parts of this life exhibit to us a developinent; 
and this development represents to us a plan and a purpose. 
But, whilst it is governed by a scheme, imperfectly devel- 
oped it is true but still a scheme, of distributive justice 
cOlubined with intelligence, the plan is seen to be incom- 
plete. N ow, given an intelligent 
\.uthor of nature, ,vho 
will say, with these data before hin1, that there is no pre- 
sumption in favour of the idea that this incomplete schelne 
is on its way to cOinpletion? Let us suppose a case of 
cominonplace occurrence. A maker of engines is engaged 
in constructing a complicated machine. 'Yhile he is at 
work, the dinner hour has struck, and he departs for his 
meal. During his absence a visitor arrives, sees the work 
in its unfinished state, and recognizes its plan and purpose. 
'Vill not this visitor presume, ,,,ill not nature and reason 
oblige him to presullle, that the workman means to return, 
and to finish the task he has in hand? Childhood and boy- 
hood raise a presumption of youth and manhood to complete 
theine And as the earlier stages of life raise a presumption 
of the later stages to cOinplete them, so life as a whole, by 
virtue of the constructive features it presents, raises a pre- 
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sumption of its continuance hereafter in order that the 
,vol'k, which has been visibly begun, lllay be proceeded with, 
and Inay reach its integration. 
In his ninth chapter, :\11'. Stephen proceeds to deal ".ith 
the Sernw1Zs of Butler. He rightly connects them with the 
.J.4nalogy by observing that, as there he COlnes at the exist- 
ence of God through the facts of the universe, so here he 
reaches the same great doctrine through the facts of hUlllan 
nature. In that nature he finds the la'v of virtue written, 
with conscience at hand, as God's vicegerent, to enforce it. 
But in setting out the facts of the case, Butler also finds 
that 'duty and interest are perfectly coincident; for the 
11l0st part in this ,vorId, but entirely and in every instance 
if ,ve take in the future 1.' Hereupon 1\11'. Stephen observes, 
'Butler is bo,ving the kne
 in the house of l{immon; and 
. . . is consenting to lnake virtue a question of profit and 
loss 2'; and thus ' is endangering the very core of his teach- 
ing.' N o'v Butler no,vhere makes the authority of virtue 
dependent on its utility. He goes so far as to teach that 
our 0 Lligation to follo,v virtue relnains, even if woe are not 
convinced of its utility. Is not, then, this criticism point- 
less? :x ay, might it not be called captious? But the critic 
proceeds to a 'more vital' objection. For, as Eutler has 
taught that, in disobeying conscience, ,ve act ,vrongly, this, 
says 1\lr. Stephen, means that those who disobey conscience, 
'disobey conscienc
.' This is not a correct representation 
of the Sernwns. 'Conscience must in SOllie w'ar derive its 
cred
ntials from some other authority than itself 8.' True: 
but this is the very deluand ,vhich Butler satisfies. Our 
nature COlnes from God; and it is God, ,vho has given to 
conscience its place of supremacy in our nature. These are 
propositions sOlnetimes asserted, always implied, through- 
out the Serrnons. And :\11'. 
tephen hinls
lf closes by limit- 
ing his charge to this, that Butler referred the promptings 
of conscience to a supernatural source. A charge not hard 
for him to l)ear. 
The remaining exceptions taken to the Sermons are meta- 


1 Sermons, iii. 13. 
2 English Thou.'lhtin the Eighteenth Century, ix. 51. 
3 ibid. ix. 51. 
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physical, and need not therefore be noticed in this place. 
l\Ir. Stephen ,vinds up his revie,v ,vith a disinterested and 
truly noble acknowledgenlent of Butler's moral grandeur. 
"Yith all his faults, Butler remains in a practical sense 
the greatest moralist of this century. . . . Theology, in him, 
seems to utter an expiring protest against the meanness and 
the flimsiness of the rival theories, by,vhich men attelnpted 
to replace it 1.' 
The passage, from which these few words are extracted, 
may serve to strengthen the hope that, over and above the 
conviction ,vhich they carry to a large class of minds, the 
,vorks of Butler will always render valuable service in the 
n1Ïtigation of controversy; both by good example, and in 
assisting men of upright luinds, though of differing opinions, 
to regard each other w-ith Inutual sympathy and respect. 
And thus much is unquestionable. As Johnson said of 
GoldsnlÌth in his admirable epitaph, ..L,rildl tetigit quod non 
ornavit, so it may be safely averred of Butler, J.\T"emo intPll[J- 
navit qui non laudavit. 
[In the X umber of the 
}lineteenth Centll'ry for January, 
1896, 
Ir. Leslie Stephen referred to the relnarks relating 
to him in this chapter. His paper, 
ntitled ' Bishop Butler's 
..A,pologist,' refers but slightly to me. It reasons upon the 
argument of the Analogy at large in a luanneI' which, as it 
appears to me, would have been possible had Butler's posi- 
tion been ,vhat it supposes. Butler, however, nowhere pro- 
poses to offer a complete affirmative justification of the sub- 
sisting scheme for the moral government of the ,vorld. He 
adnlits the difficulties presented by it, and only contends 
that we should examine it as a scheme; and that, when so 
exan1Ïned, it warrants his conclusions and demands. 
He cites James l\Iill as having been led, 'according to his 
son,' 'to Atheism by reading the ....lnalogy.' But 
Ir. Ste- 
phen's lnemory has here strangely misled him. The testi- 
mony of the son, in a Inost interesting passage 2, is this. His 
father, bred as a Presbyterian, ,vas on the point of giving up 
all belief in religion, Natural and Revealed, when the .Anal- 
ogy came into his hands, and arrested for a time the down- 
1 Engli....h Thought in the Ei.qhteenth Century, ix. 54. 
2 Autobiography of J. S. J/ill, p. 38. 
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ward progress of his n1Ïnd, by the proof it gave that the diffi- 
culties alleged against religion ,vere also Inet with in nature. 
He eventually, however, concluded, 'doubtless after Inany 
struggles,' that 'concerning the origin of things nothing 
whatever could be known.' All that can be alleged against 
Butler is that, though the Analogy did much in sustaining 
Mr. 
Iill's belief, it did not do all. 
As it is one of the capital claims of Butler to draw his 
reasonings from expe'ience, I JlluSt notice }Ir. Stephen's 
al1egation 1 that Butler' stipulates beforehand that experi- 
ence in general is to be regarded as exceptional.' :K ow, ex- 
cept in recording the adn1Ïssion of the Deists with respect 
to a Suprelne Being, Butler has no such thing as a 'stipula- 
tion beforehand.' He takes the facts of experience in a body 
and unconditionally, and dra,vs froln them all his inferences. 
\Vith regard to :\11'. Stephen's argument on the Atone- 
ment 2, I am content to refer to my own reasoning in the 
Nineteenth Century for September, 1894, as furnishing a 
reply. 
And with regard to the closing part of his paper on 'the 
fallacy of Free-willa,' I need do no lnore than present as my 
answer the chapter in this volUllle in which I have treated 
of Determinislu, with a brief addition ,vhich I have no\v 
Inade. ] 


IV. 
IR. l\lA TTHE"'" \RKOLD. 
If, among the more full reviews of Bishop Butler's works, 
Miss Hennell's ,vas from its tone the most attractive, the 
review by 1\11'. 1\Iatthe,v Arnold, in his Last Essays 011 
Church and .Religion, is the nlost thoroughgoing. It consists 
of two parts: the one attacking the Sel'mons, the other the 
Analogy; and it would be difficult to say which of the hvo 
is the more condemnatory. lIe adluits, indeed, that there 
are 'many precious things' contained in the works of this 
great luan ., and he sets forth at titues with truth and force 
some of his doctrines 5. Further, he introduces his hostile 


1 Nineteenth Centu'l'Y, Jan. 1896, p. 
113. 
2 Ibid. pr. 119, 120. 
3 Ibid. p. 117. 


4 Last Essays on Church and Reli- 
gion, pr. 121, 147. 
5 E. g. ibid. p. 144. 
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revie\v with an adn1Ïring and sympathizing account of But- 
ler, which is of the highest interest. There is nothing petty 
in the matter or spirit of his charges. His friends need not 
fear that his character as a man will suffer from the publi- 
cation of his (I think) unfortunate essay on 'Bishop Butler 
and the Zeitgeist'; a Zeitge'ist of ,vhich we read from page 
to page in the title, but heal' very little in the text. This 
perhaps lllay be accounted for by the supposition that, in 
the critic's own vie\v, the ternl is but a synonym for' l\Iat- 
thew Arnold,' for \vhonl it is perhaps \vell that the fame of 
his performances in other fields cannot be justly disparaged 
on account of his failure - if, indeed, he has failed - in this 
portion of his indubitably high-Ininded searches after truth. 
:rv[r. Arnold was placed by his own peculiar opinions in 
a position far from auspicious with respect to this particular 
undertaking. He combined a fervent zeal for the Christian 
religion váth a not less boldly avowed detern1Ínation to 
transforln it beyond the possibility of recognition by friend 
or foe. He was thus placed under a sort of necessity to con- 
demn the handiwork of Bishop Butler, who in a certain 
sense gives it a new charter. For he not only accepts that 
religion talis quaiis, but secures for it, in the opinion of his 
eulogists, a high and secure, as well as to some extent a ne\v, 
place in the region of philosophy. The critic does not re- 
cognize this radical difference as in any degree the cause of 
his hostility to Butler; but, whatever view we may take of 
the merits, there can be no doubt that the system of Butler, 
and the syst(lm of l\fatthew Arnold, cannot stand together. 
80 that ,ve have little occasion for surprise \vhen \ve are 
introduced to an attack along the whole line, alike minute 
in its details and broad in its general scope. After reciting 
no less than five out of the nlllltitude of the glowing pane- 
gyrics on Butler, which have been pronounced by various 
writers, who think he has 'firlnly and Ünpregnably estab- 
lished his doctrine,' :rvlr. Arnold proposes to ascertain' how 
far the claim is solid 1.' 
'Vhile I alll very desirous that this examination of 1\[1'. 
Arnold's objections should in no degree exhibit a spirit 
of retaliation, I must frankly own that some of them seem 
1 Last Essays on Cll U1'ch and Retigion, pp. 67, 68. 
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to H1e to be such as could only have been suggested by what 
J Blust tern1 the spirit of objection. Nor is extren1Ïsn1 the 
only fault which it seems necessary at once to allege against 
1\11'. Arnold's censures. There are others, ,vhich cannot be 
overlooked. One of these is that he thinks it quite enough, 
on various occasions, to besto,v hard condelnnatory epithets 
upon SOlne of Hutler's best considered and n10st careful 
statelnents, and then to treat theul as sutficiently disposed 
of. lIe censures in these cases de /taut en bas. His ipse 
dixit, his åva7TóðíLKTat cþáUíLÇ, are to be accepted by his reader 
as self-attested. lIe ascends the nlagisterial chair, and de- 
livers the dooll1 ,vhich ,ve have only to register. ..Another 
fault, more elelnentary, and still less pardonable, is the not 
nnfrequent occurrence of palpable inaccuracy in represent- 
ing the doctrine ,vhich he is about to arraign. 
It may be convenient at once to present SOlne illustra- 
tions of the lnagisterial Inethod, ,vhich I have imputed to 
::\11'. ,A.Tllold. 
Butler teaches that reason alone is not for man in his 
present condition a sufficient Inotive to virtue; and that 
affections, of a lnixed character, indeed, but which work 
upon the ,,-hole for good, have been joined to it, in order to 
supply ,\-hat ,vas lacking. And, again, Butler teaches that 
,ve have a n10re lively sYlnpathy ,vith distress than with 
prosperity, and finds the reason herein, that distress calls 
for our intervention, ,vhile prosperity does not. The first of 
these positions is pelted by 1\11'. Arnold with hard ,yords ; it 
is ' fanciful,' is an 'inllllense hypothesis,' is not' based upon 
observation,' cannot 'satisfy the mind 1.' The second is 
sÎ1nply disn1Ïssed as 'fantastic 2.' To take a third instance, 
Butler regards anger in its twofold fOrIn, as sudden and as 
deliberate. rIhe first of these, he thinks, is given to avert 
pain or loss; the second, to further justice, by preventing 
or reducing injury. AHd as pity is often too \veak for its 
purpose if single-handed, ,ve are furnished with indignation 
against ,vrong to reinforce it. But the Bishop's teaching 
on anger is set forth .with extreme care and fulness 8. 1\11'. 
Arnold disposes of it by saying that it will be found to be 
1 Last Essnys on Church and Religion, pp. 100-2. 
2 Ibid. p. 103. 3 Sel'l1W1lS, yiii. 4-11. 
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arbitrary, fantastic, and unavai]ing, at times ,vhen facts are 
felt 
o be necessary, though it lllay pass for being K ew- 
tonian in tÌInes ,vhen everything is conventional and no 
lnan looks closely into himself 1. To hard epithets are here 
joined some bald generalities; but to grapple with Butler's 
full and closely reasoned statement there is in these cases 
no attempt ,vhatever. 
'Ye are next arrested by another of our critic's character- 
istic faults, his ,vant of accuracy. He complains of Butler 
for teaching that compassion is given us 'in order to lead 
us to public spirit,' and, again, to 'a settled, reasonable 
principle of benevolence to mallkind 2 .' But, so far as I 
find, Butler has taught neither the one nor the other. lIe 
connects public spirit 8 ,vith the love of our neighbonr, and 
thus .with charity, benevolence, and good ,viII. It is not 
compassion, but a forln of .what is no,v called Altruislll. 
X or is com passion the basis of benevolence: that is all 
original, distinct, particular affection .. 
:1\11'. 
\..rnold may not stand alone in complaining of the 
manner in .which Butler separates self-love from the par- 
ticular affections. Among these he places benevolence; 
and self-love appears to be towards ourselves .what benevo- 
lence is to.wards others. On the other hand, there is a 
practical consideration, which may have led Butler to this 
mode of classification. Benevolence, it may be said, is 0('- 
casional, but self-love has in each of us a continuous occu- 
pation; and so largely and variously does it employ the 
particular affections in the prosecution of its ainl, that there 
is SOlne convenience in ordinarily viewing it as apart fron1 
theIne There is no equivalent reason for removing benevo- 
lence froln the list of particular affections. 
Butler has observed that, were it not for the calls of 
hunger, thirst, and 'weariness, we should often neglect the 
proper means of cherishing our life, although self-love 
steadily recommends theIne 1\11'. Arnold replies that this 
supposition is unsatisfactory, and absurd 5. But he should 


I Last Essays ()n Ch urch and Reli- 
gion, pp. 104, 105. 
2 lbid. pp. 106, 107. 
8 Sermons, vii. 1, 2. 


4 Ibid. v. 2. 
5 Lost E.
says on Church and Reli- 
ginn, pp. 106, 107. 
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surely condescend a little to the weakness of such readers 
as see in Butler's observation nothing but very plain good 
sense, and inforul them of the ground on which he launches 
this anathelua. 
Butler is next arraigned for having taught that it is as 
unnatural to suppress cOInpassion by turning away froUt 
the ,vretched as it ,yould be to attempt suppressing hunger 
'by keeping from the sight of food 1.' 'Can there be any- 
thing more strange,' says ßIr. Arnold, 'than to pronounce 
cOlnpassion to be a call, a delnand of nature to relieve the 
unhappy; }Jl'eci,.wly in the sarne 'IUalUtCl" as hunger is a 
natural call for food, and to say that to neglect one call is 
just as much a violation of nature as the other 2 ?' But the 
Bishop has not said that it is a violation of nature' pre- 
cisely in the same manner.' On the contrary, he has said 
expressly that, though t}le violation of nature is equally 
present in both cases, yet the incidents are different; ,ve 
can do one 'with greater success than we can do the other 8. 
The manner, then, is far from Leing 'precisely the same.' 
But, after all, the ]
ishop's sin in this matter is that he 
compares the t,vo as being, both of theIn, violations of 
nature. In the case of hunger, the idea of its being such is 
near and fan1Ïliar. In the case of COllI passion, the idea is 
remote and probably never may havp occurred to us. But- 
ler, acting according to a method of sound philosophy, 
eInploys the familiar to illustrate the unkno,vn. But he 
does more. The unkno1\ T n is here closely associated ,vith 
a practical and urgent duty; a duty ,vhich involves more or 
less of self-sacrifice. He is now in the pulpit; ,vhere it is 
his right and obligation to appeal to feeling. By his com- 
parison between hunger and compassion he at once conveys 
knO"wledge and arouses right emotion. In so doing he uses 
the hortatory method; yet, strange to say, he is taken to 
task by }'lr. Arnold for generally avoiding it. Yes; it ,vas 

lr. Arnold 'v ho, at the outset of his article" found the 
gravest fault with Butler because his method ,vas totally 
unlike that adopted by true Christianity; and because, 


1 Sermons, Yi. 6. 
2 Last Essays on ChU1'ch and Reli- 
!li'on, p. 108. 


3 Sermofls, vi. G. 
. Last Essays on C1LU1'ch and Rtli- 
gion, pp. 67, 68. 
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instead of aiming directly at the heart and will, he trusted 
everything to 'fair logic and fair reason.' But here, as 
heretofore, Butler's contention stands on solid ground; the 
delnand of cOlllpassion is as natural, in the highest sense, 
as the delllalld of hunger, though conlpassion may not be 
arlned ,vith equally coercive means for its enforcement. 
The next charge against hÜll is more plausible. It is his 
teaching that lllan's proper aÌln is to escape frolll misery 
rather than to pursue positive happiness. Against this 
rather saddening doctrine, our censor quotes a French 
moralist, "Tho .writes thus: 'The aim for man is, to aug- 
lnent the feeling of joy.' But, further, Butler is here found 
guilty by 1\11'. Arnold of contravening 'the clear voice of 
our religion 1. "Rejoice and give thanl
s," exhorts the Old 
Testalllent, rejoice evermore, exhorts the N e,v.' 
A lllore careful ,vriter than }'Ir. Arnold ,vould deserve to 
be smartly handled for extracting ,vords from a Psalm com- 
posed for a joyful occasion, and representing them as a 
standing maxim or precept of the Old Testalnent in general. 
But he is only acting in his too usuallllanner. The subject 
he raises gives hiln, perhaps, a better standing-ground than 
is supplied by lllOst of his ill-conceived and infelicitous 
attelnpts. There Inay be in Butler's ,vords sOlnewhat of a 
luelancholic strain, drawn fro III .within himself. But they 
are not to be met aright by simply turning them topsy- 
turvy, as seelllS to be proposed. }'Ir. Arnold can hardly 
have imagined that in the t,vo words he cites from Saint 
Paul the Apostle intended to do more than supply a lnuch- 
needed solace, a reactive and bracing incitement, in effect a 
l110ral tonic, to enable those ,vhom he was addressing to 
bear up against their trials and their burdens. Butler might 
perhaps have said, I am not speaking of the temper in which 
,ve are to live. I am speaking of the objects we are to pur- 
sue. 
\nd then his position lllay be stated thus; that labour 
in avoidance is on the ,vhole lllore fruitfully bestowed than 
labour in a ppetence. 
The charge of contravening religion ought not to have 
b
en brought. The picture of the actual face of the world 
presented in the 
 e"T Testament is not a joyous one. It is 
1 Last Essays on ChurclL and Religiun, p. 110. 
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rest, and not felicity, which our Saviour prolnises to the 
,yeary and heavy-laden. The ,vorld is represented as under 
the dorninion of the Evil One. Saint Paul points to conso- 
lation else,vhere when he describes life as 'this light af- 
fliction, ,vhich is but for a rnoment.' True, the 'present 
distress' lay harder and heavier upon hirn than upon us. 
But the great, the enduring, the fundaruelltal SOlTO'V of life 
is the conflict of the soul ,vith sin, which endures, and must 
endure now, even as iÞdid then. "The Greek lllore than any 
other perhaps enjoyed his joy, and was of allrnen the least 
pessimistic: yet ,ve find in HOlner that no creature creeps 
upon the earth more lalnentahle than lnan; and of the two 
caskets, ". hich lie before the throne of Zeus, and are charged 
"Tith the destínies of the race, the better ran only boast of 
111ixed contents, \\Thile the other is filled with unn1Ítigated 
,,-oe 1. It is probable, indeed, that from the reconstructed 
Christianity and Scripture of J\Ir. Arnold there had disap- 
peared, together ,vith (or as involved in) the 'anthropo- 
rllorphic and n1Íraculous,' everything that belongs to what 
nlay be called the evangelical sadness of the Gospel. In 
his light-heart
d citation from his French moralist, and his 
lllisapprehended Scripture, "l\Ir. Arnold followed too sum- 
Jl1ary a rnethod: and he probably omitted to take into 
account that a sch
lne of religion such as his had no roon1 
for the idea of sin in its full force and virulence, and that 
such a schemp really disabled him from passing an impar- 
tial judgelnent on the difficult questions raised by Butler's 
observations 2. 
It is not surprising that Butler's account of self-love 
should have becoln
 an object of criticism: and it is per- 
haps to be ,vished that he could have found occasion to 
gather together into one conspectus aU the irnportant and 
leading propositions on the subject of it, ,vhich are scat- 
tered about his \Y orks. But, though some difficulty arises 
from this sporadic method of treatment, and from the 
"
ant of facile reference and comparison between one part 
of the \V orks and another, it is not easy to excuse 1\11'. 


1 Il. xyii. 446, xxiy. 527. 
2 From a different point of view, 
but one entirely just, Mr. R. H. Hut- 


ton, in his ...1fodern Guides of English 
Thou,qht, pp. 119-21, demolishes the 
criticism of :Mr. Arnold relating to joy. 
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Arnold for the account 1 he has given of Butler's doctrine of 
self-love. He speaks of Butler's' arbitrary definition' of 
self-love. He says Butler describes it' occasionally' (should 
he not have said habitually?) as 'a general desire of one's 
o,vn happiness.' But his' constant notion of the pursuit of 
our interest. is, that it is the pursuit of our temporal good, 
as he calls it; the cool consideration of our o,vn temporal 
advantage.' N o 'v, there are various l)assages, in which 
Butler deals some\vhat at large with the subject of self- 
love. One of these is in the fifth chapter of the first part 
of the Analogy 2. Another is in the eleventh of the Fifteen 
senTIons 8. In neither of these does he connect self-love in 
any way ,vith the present ,vorld. Nowhere does he associ.:. 
ate it with our 'telTIporal' good, which 1\11'. Arnold seems to 
put forward as the favourite appellation. The passages 
.which name self-love may be reckoned in the Analogy by 
the score; but in one only of these, or possibly two 4 (so far 
as I know), does the phrase appear in any expressed rela- 
tion to our ,vorldly interest. And here 1\11'. Arnold lllay be 
to a certain extent upheld, but only if ,ve content ourselves 
with a miserably garbled quotation. For Butler nalnes 
'that reasonable self-love, the end of which is our ,vorldly 
interest 5.' But the sentence, taken as a ,vhole, entirely 
overthrows him. Butler is speaking of the way in .which 
'habits and passions' lead us into vice, apart from external 
temptations. And yet, he says, this error is doubly forbid- 
den: for' particular passions are no lTIOre coincident ,vith 
prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end of which is 
our worldly interest, than they are .with the principle of 
virtue and religion.' 
N ow Butler is not here treating of our nature at large, or 
of self-love as such. He is simply treating of a matter of 
,vorldly conduct, and of the motives which ought in reason 
to guide it. One of these is drawn from' virtue and reli- 
gion'; the other is froIn interest, or 'that_ reasonable self- 
love the end of ,vhich is our .worldly interest.' Indicat. 


1 Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 111, 114. 
2 Analogy, I. v. 24 n. 8 Sermons, xi. 4, 5. 4 Analo,qy, I. iv. 4. 
5 There is also a passage in the Sermons where self-love is placed in associ. 
ation with present interest. 
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ing in one branch of the sentence the loftier motive for 
ùoing right, he points out, in the other, the lower one. He 
is not defining self-love. lIe is speaking of self-love not 
at large, but in relation to worldly interest, when it ought 
undoubtedly to act as an adminic'llluJJ
 to virtue and re- 
ligion. Is it not rather too bad on the part of a censor, 
and one, as he has touchingly noteù, 'past fifty years of 
age,' first to take this particular and lÏ1nit
d reference to 
self-love ,vhere it is placed in a particular light, and to 
exalt it into a ùefinition; and then, in still more reckless 
disregard of his author's text, to describe this isolated use 
of the phrase amidst a nUlnber of utterly adverse instances, 
as Butler's' constant notion' of self-love? 
Then, shifting the ground of his assault, Mr. Arnold com- 
plains that Butler 'sophisticated things' by saying 1 that 
love of our neighbour is no lnore distant frOln (Butlerian) 
self-love than hatred of our neighbour; a mode of reason- 
ing which, he holds, ,vill never convince or carry a serious 
student. It is most unfortunate that, in many of his 
charges, ::\[1'. Arnold, probably feeling, as \ve have an felt, 
the difficulties of reference to particular passages, so often 
fails to cite" hat he censures. The language of Butler is 
this - that: 
'Benevolence is not in any respect lnore at variance with 
self-love than any other particular affection whatever; but 
it is, in every respect, at least as friendly to it 2.' 
And again 8; more at large, the Bishop says that there is 
'no peculiar inconsistence and contrariety' between benevo- 
lence and self-love. The ,vhole idea of self-love being affec- 
tion to ourselves, it cannot exclude affection to others, oth- 
erváse than by not including it. 
l'hus ,ve are carefully led 
np to the broader proposition that love of our neighbour is 
'no luore distant frolll self-love than hatred of our neigh- 
bour.' For Butler holds all things which are distinct to be 
'equally distinct.' 'Vhat 1\11'. Arnold deems sophistication 
appears to be an accurate and studiously careful statelnent. 
And ,vhy should ,ve set up a factitious opposition between 
benevolence and self-love? The duty of doing good to 


1 Last Essays on ChU'J'ch and Reli- 
gion, p. 112. 


2 Preface to the Sermons, 32. 
3 Sermons, xi. 2, 8, 9. 
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others, and the duty of doing good to ourselves, rest on the 
same authority, and form in harmony portions of the \york 
which the Almighty has appointed for us to do during our 
sojourn upon earth. True, there is a perverted and over- 
grown self-love, \yhich is at odds with benevolence; but it 
is just as much at odds with sound and reasonable self-love. 
And to shift the terms of Butler's equation by substituting 
another self-love for his, and then making him responsible 
for the conflict between this self-love and benevolence, 
would not be philosophy, but quackery. 
But again, perhaps from feeling uneasy on the ground he 
has chosen, our critic alters it; and makes it his capital 
charge that Butler gives no account, or a fantastic account, 
of the genesis of conscience, benevolence, conlpassion, and 
the rest. 'Into this vast, dimly-lighted, primordial region 1 , 
Butler never enters. N ow, his so-called fantastic account 
is this: By observation he finds these po\vers set in human 
nature as essential parts of it, planted there by its Author. 
So he treats thenl as u1tÏ1nate facts, and uses them as points 
of departure. And it may be that the student will prefer 
this eminently rational mode of handling to a cruise with 
1\lr. Arnold in his' dimly-lighted and prin10rdial regions.' 
Into those regions 
Ir. Arnold now proceeds to introdure 
us, by setting up a counter-philosophy 2. Its references to 
Bishop Butler are here for the nlost part inaccurate. His 
picture is, indeed, so different in tone and colour from that 
of his Author, as in a great degree to account for the sever- 
ity of his judgements. As compared with the system and 
method of Butler, it is indeed a philosophy upon stilts. 
And it provokes the repetition of the old dictUIll that \v hat 
is true in it is not new, and what is ne,v is not true. He 
begins by substituting for Butler's' .self-love' the desire of 
happiness, or effort to live. For the planting of conscience 
and affections in us by the Author of nature, he substitutes 
a growth of them, and of the practical reason, as arising out 
of the effort to live. (This is sÌ1nply putting a non-theistic 
in the pla('e of a theistic theory.) Such an effort, or instinct, 
becomes the strongest, and in virtue of strength gains the 
right to rule. But learning from experience that men are 
1 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 113. 2 Ibid. pp. 113-21. 
}' 
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'solidary,' it also learns, by a process not explained, that 
private ought to give ,yay to public good. l\[an likewÜ;e 
finds in hinIself a higher and a lower life, and 
rr. Arnold 
unduly charges Butler with saying that they are alike the 
voice of God. Experience gradually established the higher 
life, and conscience is the recognition of that experience. 
If ,ve abstract the unhappily nUluerous points in which, 
from want of care, he misstates }{utler, there does not ap- 
pear to be any point in ,vhich the critic lllakes good his hos- 
tile position. The doctrine of conscience, enthroned alnidst 
the various iIllpelling po\vers of our nature, and calling 
th
ln to account with authority, relnains unshaken; and 
)Ir. ....\.rnold's contention that the earnest inquirer will give 
no heed to a rational account of hunlan nature, until he 
has been supplied with a theory as to the genesis of all our 
faculties, appears as reasonaùle as if it ,vere contended that 
a traveller, terribly in earnest fronl a sharpened appetitp, 
arriving at his honle, and finding an excellent dinner pre- 
pared for hinl, would not dream of sitting do\vn to partake 
of it until he had been informed of all the processes ,vhich 
the cook had elllployed to make it ready. 
'Ye have now reached the close of the criticism on the 
Sn'mon.ç. 
l
utler published the ....1nalogy at forty-four, and ,vas still, 
as )[1'. ....\.rnold thinks, too young. To read it is, hoyçever, 
, a very valuable mental exercise 1.' But it is of no value to 
us, unless ,ve hold the positions of the Deists, ,vith whom 
it dealt; 'and we do not.' Surely a strange doctrine. Fe,v 
readers of the present day hold either the opinions of 1\11'. 
}
urk
, as given in his Reflections on tlte French Rel'olutiol1, 
or the opinions of the revolutionists. Does it, therefore, 
follow that we have nothing to learn froln the book, and 
need not care 'tw'o straws' about it? Xor should any lllan 
(it seems) read the PrOl'inrial Letfn's, unless he holds the 
same opinions 'v hieh Pascal exposed. 
The argument of the Analogy, says l\Ir. ..A..rnold, is an 
argument to prove, from the r
ality of the laws of moral 
government .in this ,vorld, a like reality of lnoral govprn- 
ment in the ,vorld to COlne 2. But the grave inaccuracy of 
.1 Last Ea$oys on Clwrch and Religion, p. 122. i Ibid. p. 125. 
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this statement is shown by the very title-page of Butler
R 
\vork, which is inscribed The Analogy of Religion, 
"Tatllr((l 
and Revealed, to the constitution and course of .1Yàtllre. .Ac- 
cording to 1\11'. Arnold, it ought to have been' 1\Ioral GO\T- 
ernment in the next world inferred by Analogy from l\Ioral 
Government in this.' A great subject \vithout doubt, but 
not the subject chosen by Butler. For moral governlnent 
in this ,vorld is one of the nlatters ,vhich Butler does not 
assume, but sets himself to prove. Such want of care, as 
is here shown, in laying the very foundation stones of an 
argument is hardly conceivable; and, after such a speciInen, 
\ve can hardly expect to establish either the perpendicular 
or the square in the structure \vhich the censor is about 
to raise. It is 'the constitution and course of nature' on 
,vhich Butler builds, and not the r
ality of moral govern- 
nlent in this world, which he has got to prove, and spends 
the first part of the Analogy in proving. 
Butler is next found guilty of failure to satisfy the de- 
lnands, not of his own argument, but of 
Ir. Arnold's; .who 
naturally observes that before llloral governnlent in the 
hereafter can be proved frOln moral government here, it 
must be shown that there is an hereafter. Of this, he pro- 
ceeds to observe, Butler has supplied no probability ,vhat- 
ever 1. Let us see ho,v he supports his contention. 
The differences, says Butler, between different states of 
life, all known to us by experience, are ahnost as great as 
can be mentally conceived. Therefore an existence here- 
after, differing from the present, but only within the 111eaS- 
ure of those kllo\vn differences, ,vould not be beyond the 
analogy of nature 2. Since our terrestrial existence i
 :50 
elasti
 as to allow of difference æ, and since \ve have no 
proof that our existence hereafter \yould involve a diff
r- 
ence from the present exceeding x, the supposition of future 
existence, so conditioned, is within the analogy of nature. 
No, replies 1\11'. Arnold, for you have not proyed that thpre 
.will be such an existence. He does not perceive that his 
arrow passes by the mark, and lands in a vacuunl. But}pr 
does not here pretend that his argull1ent proves a future 
1 Last ESSfl!/S on Church and Religion, p. 127. 
2 Analogy, I. i. 3. 
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existence. He has only rebutted an objection to it, by 
showing that it neeù nut transcend the present anù known 
analogies of nature. 
Again, Butler has observed 1 thus: (dreamless) sleep, and 
S'''0011S, prove that our living powers nlay exist when there 
is no capacity for exercising them. As 1ce knouJ not on 'it'hut 
thei]" existence depends, ,it 1nay depend O'Jl .
mnetll in!} 'Juite out 
o.f the 'peach of death. Therefore there is no sign of any 
connexion bet\Veell death anù the destruction of living 
agents. 
)Iy last paragraph is an abbreviation fronl nutler, and 
gi ves Jlis argulllent. In lieu of it ::\11'. Arnold prints, and 
prints in the fOl"ill of a quotation, a passage whi
h entirely 
ou1Ïts the nlÌdclle portion, while he gives the first and last. 
That is to say, he gives Butler's conclusion, but onÚts the 
rpaSOl1 for it, and presents this to his reader as if it ,vere a 
citation frOln the 
l'i1((lu!l.l/: ,,,ith a 'want of care even Inore 
gross than that which has marked some previous errors. 
The presulnption raised by 11utler's arglunent, thus over- 
l(\apt, of course reluains untouched. And to say, as l\Ir. 
Arnold here says, that experien
e alone constitutes the 
reason of the thing is to strike at the very heart of all argn- 
lnents founded on analogy. For it amounts to saying that 
there never can be any argument for the existence of any- 
thing, except experience of its actually existing. 
He next contends that the presumption of extinrtion 
at death 'goes upon the unbroken experience that living 
po\vers t11en cease 2.' There cannot be a more complete 
lllisconception. Our experience is not of their ceasing to 
exist, but of their ceasing to afford us sensible and constant 
evidence of their 
ontinued existence. 
)[1'. .Arnold apppars hahitually or in
urahly to oyerlook 
tht:> clistin
tion bet-ween the reùuttal of an objection, and 
advancing an affil'lnative argument. Thus w'hen he finds 
that nutler alleges our rp111aining the same living agents 
after the loss of limbs, he ob
(\rYes 
 that our so rell1ainillg 
after the loss of SOlne lÍ1nbs gives no proof that \ve can dis- 


1 . f 71 'do,'!!I, I. i. ß. 
2 Lost EfSfl'!}S on Chùrch antI Jl('li!jiùn, p. 128. 
:3 Ibid. 
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pense with all, and thinks that he has lllade a reply. But 
the Bishop has never used so futile an arguuleuc. Ou 
referring to his text 1, ,ve find that he is arguing only to 
sho\v that our 'gross organized bodies' are ilO part of our- 
tielves because \ve can lose parts of them ,vithout losing any 
part of ourselves. The body has becolne different: ,vhile 
the self remains the same. Here as elsew here 
Ir. Arnold 
wastes his sword-stroke upon a ghost. 
1\11'. Arnold then proceeds 2 to achllit the existence of a 
systeln under which ,ve have experience of re,vard and pun- 
ishillent. But he says ,ve bave no experience to show that 
they are adnlÏllistered by a 'quasi-hulnan agent' c
lled the 
..c\uthor of nature. True; Bishop Butler fails to substitute 
for God 'a stream of tendency, not ourselves, that Inakes 
for righteousness.' This valuable discovery of a substitu- 
tion for Deity ,vas ahnost Inade by 1\ristophanes 8 : 
ÅlJlOÇ ßauLÀÆúft, TÒV Åí' È
fÀ:r}ÀaKwç. 


But the critic does not perceive that the Bishop might 
reply as follows. Your adlnission is all I 'want. Call the 
agent an agency, or call hÎln 'v hat you please. Let us part 
with he and have recourse to ,it. It may, if you like, be 
nothing nobler than a treadlnill, ,,,hich awakens by a blow 
those \vho neglect to keep the proper pace. But it rewards 
and punishes, and this according to righteousness. There- 
fore Iny argument holds, and lnen are bound, by the rules 
which in COlllmon life are held binding, to govern theln- 
selves accordingly. And this is not' abstraction or specu- 
lation 4,' but is in the strictest sense an arglunent frolH 
experience. 'Religion Inust be built on ideas, about ,vhich 
there is no puzzle 6.' The idea of a personal God, ,ve are 
told, is a puzzle. 
t\.' stream of tendency' then, is none! 
The long catalogue of detailed objections dra\\Ts near its 
close: but the end is not quite reached. Dealing \vith the 
sad question of 
he apparent waste of human existences, 
Uutler refers to the profuse ,vaste exhibited in other orders 
of nature; which he says does not destroy the arguluent of 


1 Anal().qy, I. i. 12. 
2 Last Es.':a!IS un Church and Reli- 
giun, pp. li8--ð1. 


8 Aristoph. N
<<f>. 828. 
4 Last Ess(lYs,
.c., p. 131. 
6 Ibid. p. 132. 
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design as to those seeds anù Lotlies 'v hich conle to their 
perfection 1. )11'. ....\.rnold.s COllllnent is that the diffieultips 
in argument, ar
sing frolH the existence of ,vaste, are due 
to our assulning that nature means 'an Infinite 
\lnlÎghty 
llloral being'; and his very sÜnple proposal is to get rid of 
the difficulty by getting rid of reference to such a being. 
1 et it is really 11l0St difficult to Î111agille that 1\11'. Arnold 
could think ,ve disposed of the difficulties of the case (such 
as they are) by holding that nobody hut .ð.îvoç is account- 
able :.1. 1 call in 
îvoç as a fair equi'Talent for 1\11'. Arnold's 
fa voul'ite 'streanl of tendency.' 
I pass over 1\[1'. Arnold's relnarks on Butler's treatInent 
of lniracles, as the question is rather too large for succiuf't 
treatillent; and I 'v ill not follo,v hinl into the field of Bible 
history, for I have already overtaxed lny reader's patience. 
ljut IlllUSt say a fe,v ,vords on his sUlnllling up. 
The lnost ,vonderful thing about the .Analog!! is, he thinks, 
the poverty of its result, as estinlat
d by UutIer himself 3. 
1 [e then rends from their context various Lrif'f sayings frOlll 
different parts of the text, SOlne of thelll hard tu identify, in 
which Butler has stated, w"ith perhaps even III ore thau his 
accustollled modesty anù fearless candour, his adlnissions as 
to th
 defects of the evidence he presents. These phrases 
our critic represents as truly enlbodying the upshot of the 

-l7lfllogy. He gives us the weights that are in one scale, 
but he forgets to take account of those in the other. It 
lllounts accordingly, and leaves him exultingly to conceive 
that he has proved his case. He has overlooked the fact 
that they are balanced by other statements; and that a joint 
l'onsideration of ,vhat is said on the two sides is especially 
necessary in the case of a writer like Butler in order to get 
at any true appreciation of his real judgement. Perhaps the 
strongest of the passages in w'hich he disparages his own 
perfOl'lllanCe is the sentence in \vhich he says' the foregoing 
treatise is by no Ineans satisfactory; very far indeed fronl it.' 
But he presently explains: 'Those who object against it (the 
evidence of l'eligion) as not satisfactory, i. e. as not being 


1 Analogy, I. v. 35. 
2 Last Ess(I!/s on C/LUrc/l and Religiun, p. 13..1. 
3 1 bid. p. 138. 
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what tlwy wish it, plainly forget the very condition of our 
being; for satisfaction, in this sense, does not belong to stich 
a creature as 1nan 1.' He further observes that he has 
argued upon the principles of others, not his o,vn; and that 
he has waived all reference to arguments 'v hich he deelns 
of the highest importance. the two principles of liberty, and 
of moral fitness 2. A fairer summing up of his judgenlent 
than 1\11'. Arnold's seems to be given in the following ,yords 
concerning his treatise: 
'Those .who believe, 'win here find the schenle of Chris- 
tianity cleared of objections, and the evidence of it in a 
peculiar nlanner strengthened: those who do not believe, 
will at least be shown the absurdity of an attempts to prove 
Christianity false, the plain undoubted credibility of it; 
and, I hope, a good deal Inore 8.' 
But ),11'. Arnold does not conclude ,vithout a parting kick. 
Butler has laid it down that, in such a matter ,ve ought' to 
act upon evidence much lo,ver than what is commonly called 
probable.' He may mean, in the language of chances, ,vhen 
the adverse chance is say two or three to one. No, says 1\11'. 

\.rnold; I take fearlessly a given road, though a menagerie 
is travelling it, and a tiger Inay break out of his van and 
destroy lne. In other words, a chance of two or three to 
one, and a chance of two or three thousand to one, the 
('hance of an accident in rope dancing and of one in railway 
travelling, are for the purposes of his arglunent one and the 
saIne. The Analogy is 'for all real intents and purposes now 
a failure 4.' And ,ve return from it to the 'boundless certi- 
tude and exhilaration of the Bible' ; a certitude and exhila- 
ration ,vhich do not restrain 1\11'. Arnold from cutting out 
of the Scripture, as ant11ropomorphic and legendary, ,vhat 
nearly all its readers believe to be the heart and centre of 
its vital force. 
Various objections have been taken fro In various quar- 
ters to this point and that in the argulnent of Butler; 
but 1\11'. Arnold's criticisnls, as a ,vhole, remain ,vholly iso- 
lated and unsupported. It is impossible to acquit hiIn of 
the charge of a carelessness implying levity, and of an un- 
governable bias to,yards finding fault. The homely fare, on 
1 Analogy, II. yiii. 17, 18. 2 Ibid. 23, 24. 3 Ibid. 27. 
4 Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 140, 141. 
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,vhich Butler feeds us, cannot be so gratifying to the palate 
as turtle, venison, and champagne. But it has been found 
,vholesolne by experience: it leads to no doctors' bills; and 
a verusal uf this' failure' is adn1Îtted to be 'a most valuable 
exercise for the luind.' 
Ir. Arnold hinlself ,vill probably 
::)uffer lllore from his own censures than the great Christian 
philosopher 'v 110 is the object of them. And it is well for 
hiIll that all they can do i::) to effect SOlne deduction from the 
falne .W hich has been earned by hÜll in other fields, as a true 
luan, a searching and .sagacious literary critic, and a poet of 
genuine creative genius. 
Upon the ,vhole, I conceive that these fonr censures 1, the 
only censures in detail upon Butler ,vhich are known to me, 
inspire respect for their authors, as well as other sentiments 
directly due to their conspicuous talents. I trust that this 
sentiment of respect has not disappeared from my O'Vll 
examination of their criticisills. On the other hand, speak- 
ing for myself, after careful endeavours to ,veigh each and 
all of the objections which they have taken, I confess to a 
sense of satisfaction upon finding that after a century and 
a half, the latter portion of the tiIne distinguished by an 
unusual activity of the questioning spirit, no lllore fOrIuiùa- 
hle grounds of exception should ha ve been discovereù. 
The catapult has beaten on the walls of the fortrpss; it has 
stood the shock. The tempest has roared arouud the stately 
tree; and scarcely a leaf or twig has fallen to the ground. 
}\Iy confidence is strengthened not only in the perlllanence 
of Butler's fame, but much more in the permanence and 
abundance of the services he has yet to render to his country, 
to its kindred, and perhaps to Christendoln, as a classic of 
thought in the greatest of all its domains, the dOlnain of 
l'eligious philosophy. 


v. 
IIKOR STRICTURES. 
I proceed to the criticisms on particular points which 
have been passed by some distinguished writers not to be 
reckoned as objectors to the general argument either of the 


1 I have not thou
ht it necessary to have been sufficiently dealt with by 
defend Butler against the exceptions Bishop Fitzgerald in his Life 
f But- 
taken by Tholuck, which are little ler, prefixed to his edition of 1749, 
known in this country, and which p. xlvii. 
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Analogy or the 8m'tnons of Butler. Rut I first offer a pr
- 
liminary observation. 'Vhile, on the one hanù, no \vl'iter 
within my knowledge who has been so largely called to ac- 
count has obtained, fro In all objectors and questioners alike, 
so sustained a strain uf eulugy and adlllÏration, alike on in- 
tellectual and on moral grounds, none I think has been so 
unfortunate in the amount and gravity of misapprehension 
,vith which his contentions have been stated when put upon 
their trial. This circurllstance I cannot but ascribe to the 
difficulty incidental to the extraction of particulars from so 
continuous and so ,vonderfully close a tissue of argulnent as 
he presents; anù yet Inore to the want of proper means of 
discharging the duty of reference and cross-reference (as it 
has been called) to his ,yorks 1. 
In his Moral and .11Ietaph!Jsical Plâlosophy 2, 1\11'. 1\Iaurice 
not only assign::; to Butler an honoured place in Christian 
literature, but shows that he had studied the philosopher 
deeply, and had so drunk in his fundamental conceptions 
that it Inight ahnost appear that he had drawn the very blood 
of Butler into his o,vn veins. 
\nd yet 1\[1'. 
Iaurice falls into 
most serious inaccuracies in the account he gives of Butler's 
religious opinions. The iùea of hUlnall nature presented in 
the Sernlons on Hunlan Nature is according to him the exact 
opposite of that presented by 1\11'. 'Yesley. It raises the ques- 
tion, ,vhat provision does human nature supply as a remedy 
for the disorder adn1Ïtted to have invaded it? Still 11101'e 
does the J..1nalogy create a necessity for an ans,ver to this 
question. 1\[1'. 1\Iaurice then Ünagines a challenge from John 
'Yesley to Butler, on the ground that he, 'Yesley, held a su- 
pernatural operation to be necessary for the regeneration of 
luan 3. )Ir.l\Iaurice evidently believes that on this great sub- 
ject the theologies of 'Vesley and of Butler were at issue. 
As regards 'Yesley, the fact, doubtless unknow'n to l\laurice, 
is that he uses the most cOlnlnendatory epithets concerning 


1 The Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press have recently publi
hed a new 
edition of Butler's ".. orks, prepared 
by me, in whicb both the Analogy 
and the other principal compositions 
are broken up into short sections for 
greater COIl venience of reference. I 


ha\"e ayailed my
elf of these sectional 
dh-isions in the notes to the pre
ent 
volume. 
2 London, 1862, 2 yoIs.; republished 
with a preface, ]873. 
8 .J/oral arul .J/etaphysical Philoso- 
phy, \To1. ii. pp. 466-468 (ed. 1873). 
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the Analogy, and gives no hint of dissatisfaction on any 
point. But ,vhat says Butler himself? X 0 recognized the- 
ologian has presented nlore strongly than Butler the corrup- 
tion and degradation of luan through sin. In the Introduc- 
tion, he tells us that this ",'odd is in a state of 'apostasy, 
wickedness, and ruin 1.' .A.nd as respects the relnedy he is 
Hot less unequivocal. The doctrine of the new birth is that 
which 11l0
t absolutely involves a supernatural olJt'ratioll. 
The corruption of our 1110ral character, and the necessity of 
the assistance of the IIoly Spirit for the renewal of our na- 
ture, are Ünplied, says the _1nalogy, 'in the expr
ss though 
figuratiY'e declaration, .E"'xcept a 1nan be born of the Spirit, he 
cannot e71teJ. into the kin!/don
 of God 2.' It is difficult to 
UIHlel'stand ho,v so single-hearted a student as ::\Ir. )Iaurice 
could have overlooked so conspicuous a declaration. I àln 
driven to suppose that it lllust have been owing to the 
extrelne difficulties in the ,yay of reference to particular 
passages of his author, ,vhich I have already noticed. This 
alone can explain the palpable n1Îstakes of critics, .whose 
good faith is as unquestionable as their aùility 3. 
::\[1'. G-old,vin Sn1Îth, in a criticism on l\lansel's Bampton 
TJPctures 4, has occasion to refer to Butler as follo,vs: 
, Ûne \\rOl'd lllore on the authority of Butler. . . . In dry 
intellect he was mighty. But he ,vas "ranting in feel- 


1 Ann[n.'IY, Introd. 
 16. 
2 Ibid. II. i. 2-1. 
3 In hi
 E:-ò:-oay on Regeneration 
(Theological Essays, 1853, p. 236) 
Maurice laments the language w
ed 
by Butler as seeming to confound 
prolmbiIities with chance
, and other- 
wi:,e to deal in an un
atisfactory man- 
ner with the proeess to he followed 
in the acceptance of relig-ious truth. 
Mr. Maurice does not quote word:, 
or refer us to pa!'sag-es, and in the 
expression of these reg-refs it would 
he wen always to include, when we 
an' dealing with a great teacher, and 
e:,pe{'ially if we are teachers ourseh"e:'l, 
the mean
 of \"eritication. It may be 
:.\Ilmitted that (1) the argument from 
prohabilities ]end
 itself to the gibes 
of the :,coffer, and pro\rokes the sen:si- 


tiYf'ness of oyer-fastidious inteUects; 
and (2) that Butler has in a single pas- 
sage confounded probabilities with 
chances (Analogy, II. ii. 11, 12). But, 
as regards the first, it constitutes no 
sufficient reason for eschewing a line 
of reasoning, which can ne\rer be dis- 
pensed with when we are challenged 
to undertake the defence of our own 
cause. As regards the second, Butler 
:-otumbled into his error, if any, not 
by lowering probabilities to chances, 
but rather by exalting chances to the 
rauk of probabilities, when, by this 
undue promotion, they were to do 
duty in the service of the religious 
arg-ument. His mistake has long ag-o 
lwen pointed out hy Bishop Fitzgerald 
in loco See his Annlo.9Y, 1849, p. 184. 
4 Rational Religion, 1861. 
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iug, the po,ver of synlpathy; and his religious philosophy 
is grievously marked ,vith this defect.' 
The tributes of adn1Ïration ,vhich :i'lr. Goldwin Slnith 
pays to Butler in this passage show plainly that the ani- 
Iliad version ,vas extorted from hÍ1ll by a sense of duty to 
truth, such as he conceived it to be. But is it just? 
'Yith regard to dry light, it nlay be, not conceded, but 
avowed and proclaimed, that the atillosphere of the Analogy 
is one of dry light, and only dry light, throughout. 1'01" 
does it seelll doubtful that Butler acted ,vith intention; or 
that he judged .wisely in excluding from this philosophic 
treatise anything w.hich would have deviated from the line 
of strict reasoning by an appeal to emotion. Even feeling, 
and the po,ver of SYlll pathy, these glories of our nature, are 
only good in their place; and this ,vas not their place; 
because, if Butler had allowed such elements to be mixed 
with his arguInent, every würd of the lllatter so intrudpa 
,vould have seryed to harden and to arm the cold indiffer- 
ence, and the hotter prejudices, of his adversaries against 
the appeal ,vhich he luade to their reasoning faculties, and 
to their judicial integrity. 
But surely, when )11'. Gold,vin Smith penned these words, 
he had forgotten the proof in our possession that the phi- 
losophy of Butler reserves for the affections their proper 
place. 'Ye find his estimate of thenl on every appropriate 
occasion with which the subjects of his ûeJ'7J1OnS supply hÏ1n. 
It is known that he was given to religious retirelnent and 
to reading the biographies of holy persons: a circumstance 
which, perhaps, might suitably have arrested the pen of the 
critic. But ,ve have also the direct evidence afforded by 
the SerIllons on the Love of God. He notes ,vith care the 
ascending stages of this love. It should l)ass beyond all 
servile fear, and should attain to 'resignation,' a phrase by 
,vhich Butler means not the merely passive sentiment, hut 
an entire concurrence ,vith the Divine 'Yill. All earthly 
objects, he observes, leave a void in us, ,vhich only God 
Himself can adequately supply 1. He believes that heaven 
will provide a happiness cOIning directly from God Himself, 
and not merely as now fronl the intermediate objects which 
1 Sermons, xÏ\
. 10, 11. 
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lIe presents to our view. Butler's religion undoubtedly ,vas 
marked with that reserve ,vhich is a lnarkeù characteristic of 
English piety, \vhieh luay SOlnetÍ1ne8 be carried into excess, 
but ,vhich is so far froln Ï1nplying a deficiency in fervonr, 
that it rather indicates a dreaù lest the eillotions of holy 
devotion should COlne to be lllixed \vith inferior elelnents, 
and should be chilled by exposure to the rude clÜllate of 
the world. lIe therefore takes refuge, at the close of the8e 

ernlon8, in thu:se èXJ?loessions of the Psahns ,vhich a,re con- 
secrated by the use of so Inany generations, and raised to 
so high a leyel that no irreverence can touch theIne I feel 
persuaded that a perusal of the closing portion of the two 

el'lllOnS ,vould lead l\Ir. Sluith to withdnnv or modify the 
judgelnent he has given. 
The ,vritings of 31ark Pattison, \vhich touch at various 
points upon those of Butler, bear what lnay be termed an 
unbroken testiInony to their power. His Essay on 'Reli- 
gious Thought in England' includes a series of excellent 
reflections respecting the ....lnaluf/Y 1 , on which he appears to 
have bestowed n1uch hard 
tudy. In his JIcJJtui}"s 2 he bears 
witness to 'the solid structure of logical argulnent, in ,,-hich 
it surpasses any other book that I kno\v in the English 
language.' lie follows up this ,veighty judgelllent \vith a, 
passage for ,vhich it by no nleans prepares us. 
'Hut it is not a book adapted for an educational in- 
strulnent, as it diverts the Ininù froln the great outlines of 
scientific and philosophical thought, and fastens it upon 
petty considerations, being in this respect the converse of 
Bacon's NOt"unl Organon.' 
In a later portion of the same ,,'ork he records with evi- 
dent satisfaction that, as one of a board of Ii beral exanl- 
iners, he shared (frolH his great ability it may be that }Ie 
largely shared, or even led the way) in striking Butler off 
the list of books which might be taken up in the Oxford 
schools 8. ..\Ir. Pattison's condelnnatory IH'oceeding ,voulù 
have carried great ,veight, had he not, ,vith so singular a 
frankness, infoi-med us of the reason by which it was gov- 
erned. He has just before gi yen us one reason which "rent 


1 Pattison's EMays, edited bJ' Xet- 
tIe
hip, '"01. ii. p. 74 sqq. 


!;& Pattison's },[emoirs, p. 134. 
:3 Ibid. p. 324. 
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to show that the Analogy was admirably suited for an edu- 
cational instnllnent, for it ,vas the most solid structure of 
logical argument kno,vn to hiln in the English language. 
It is indeed unlucky, to say the least, for scientific anù 
philosophical thought, if its outlines are so tightly drawll, 
that they cannot include' the most solid structure of logical 
argument' in the English language known to this learned, 
able, and accomplished nlan. But then this great perfornl- 
ance fastened the nlind upon petty considerations. The 
issue is plainly stated, and it remains only to ascertain 
,vhat are the petty considerations in question. They arp 
those which form the subject of the Analogy. N ow the 
subject of the Analogy may be succinctly described. It is 
the dealings of God ,vith lnan in the kingdoIns of Nature, 
Providence, and Grace, which it handles in a structure of 
logical argument more solid than is to be readily found in 
any English ,york of 'scientific and philosophical thought.' 
Of these three kingdoms, Bacon's NOVll1n Organon intro- 
duces us only to that commonly regarded as the lo,vest; 
but if we are to interpret :ì\Ir. Pattison strictly, the one 
alone capable of supplying us with philosophical and scien- 
tific thought. 'Ve seeln here to be in the face of a strangp 
dilemma. .A treatise consummate in logical structure i:-; 
proscribed as an instnllnent of education, by reason of thp 
unworthiness of its subject. For those who think it ,yorthy. 
1\11'. Pattison has supplied a l)erfect demonstration that the 
Analog!! is adlnirably fitted to be an instruillent of the lnost 
masculine training. If, on the other hand, 
r r. Pattison's 
dictum be sound, Butler's Analogy may justly disappear 
from alnong the instruments of education. But the thor- 
ough and impartial application of his principle "rill requirp 
that lTIuch else should disappear along with it: perhaps not 
least, that the Scriptures themselves' should abdicate their 
position as the final rule and the staple food of Chl'istendonl. 
and should remain anlong us to be only an object of exhi- 
bition as the greatest and the strangest among the archæo- 
logical curiosities of the world. 
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OX ITEMS WHICH OUGHT TO BE TAKEX IXTO ACCOU
T 
'VIlES CO
\IP ARIXG BUTLER .WITH THE AXCIEXTS 


TURXIXG no,v to the dra,vbacks \vhiC'h may seenl to 
(\ncunlbe1', and to discourage the study of Butler, it seenu; 
to be felt that, besides the difficulties of expression which 
they present to us, ,ve cannot but be deeply, perhaps pa iu- 
fully, Ï1npressed ,vith the higher difficulties that presente<l 
thenlselves to him, and with the deep Inarks which they 
]lave impressed upon the ,vhole course of his .writings. .Ag 
if his tread ,vere less firm than that of lllLLny philoso- 
phers, both ancient and modern, he not only does not claÏ1n 
the authority, ,vhich even the ordinary teacher as such 
habitually inclines to assume, but he seems to relllove that 
claim to the greatest possible distance froln the path he 
traverses. Here, then, was probably a happy adaptation 
of his nature to the purpose of his 'work. The absence of 
such a claim tended to disarm suspicion, and to procure an 
casier access for his arguments. 1'" et it "rill be felt that 
this is not saying enough. It Inay be right to deallllore at 
large ,,"ith the reJnark of one anlong his kindly critics, who 
says that Plato sees the truth, while Butler gropes for it. 
The nature and conditions of the ,york \\phich they respec- 
tively had to do ,vere broadly different. The truth, ,vhich 
presented itself to the mind of l)lato four centuries before 
the Advent, v...as not the sanle truth \vhich lay before the 
n1Ïnd of Butler, seventeen centuries after it. 
It is a ,yell-known characteristic of Butler, particularly 
in the _l'lalo[J!J, that after pursuing his aÜn through prelim- 
inary argunlent and observation of close texture and pos- 
sibly not of facile cOlnprehension, he lands his readers in 
conclusions \vhich are lÏ1nited and reserved, and ,vhich may 
sometimes appear clouded and indefinite. It is plain that 
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Butler abounds in reserves, such as we rarely meet with in 
the ancient schools of philosophy. Indeed all he offers as 
the re,vard of close attention and no inconsiderable mental 
effort, is that the matter he has adduced appears to go part 
of the way to,vards a solution; or has so much at least of 
,veight that it cannot without levity be put aside before 
careful examination; or that it will command attention 
fro In considerate men. These guarded and (as against hirn- 
selî) niggardly conclusions are offered us; and they are 
exactly the reverse of what is required to satisfy the indo- 
lence and carelessness, or the intemperance and coarse per- 
ceptions, of the ordinary reader. His desire is to please the 
taste, not to be nourished; to be excited, not to be educated; 
to have what is called loudness in colouring presented to 
his eye, ,vith a stimulating diet provided for his palate, 
which shall leave the health to take care of itself. To give 
delight to the average unsophisticated man ,vas ,vhat Homer 
could venture to prescribe to hÜnself as the proper office 
of the bard. Butler is not a bard, but a philosopher. He 
does not conform to this condition; and man at large has in 
these last three thousand years travelled far froln the early 
sÏ1nplicity of his nature. 
Nor is it only that nature has become less simple. It has . 
also become more profound. Christianity has penetrated 
more deeply into the essence of Inan than any agency pre- 
viouslyoffered to his mind; has opened up in him ne'v 
depths; has added to him a new intensity. Those, "ho 
believe in a Divine Incarnation, ,vill readily believe that 
a nature which has once had such an inhabitant as the 
Saviour, and has even been subjected to all the resulting 
influences, cannot in its facts, and still Inore in its capabil- 
ities, remain just ,vhat it 'was before. It must, as the char- 
acter of man unfolds under continÜed, varied, and ever- 
enlarging experience, undergo searching modifications, the 
aggregate of ,vhich it is impossible to measure, but of which 
some characteristics may be observed. The "hole world, 
both of duty and of love, has been opened out to a far 
,videI' horizon. The action of man is brought into nlore 
close and constant relation with the Divine dispensations. 
God is ever nearer us in the still small voice. The thought 
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of man too has become habituated to the clearer and llearer 
contelnplation of Deity, and a ne,v relation, mental as ,veIl 
as spiritual, and highly fertile in results, has been estab- 
lished between the Creator and the creature. 
And if ,ve compare the develppnlents of character in 
practice, as kno,vn in the ancient pre-Christian ,,"'orld, and 
that which Christianity has so insufficiently but yet In arvel- 
lously perlueated, ,ve shall be astonished at the difference. 
Every vice and ever)' virtue has altered in its character, is 
a larger and a deeper thing. The ancients lived more on the 
surface; ,ve have dug deep into the subsoil. The cruelty of 
Christians is nlore cruel. Of this fact, at first sight so 
startling, we have recently had a very striking illustration 
in the singular elaboration of those horrible instruments 
of torture, of ,vhich there was a relnal'kable exhibition in 
London a fe,,- years ago. To the ancients, the arts of tor- 
ture ,vere little known; and the legend of Regulus holds 
a solitary place in their popular literature. The lust of 
Christians is 1110re lustful, and carries ,vith it, as to acts 
1\ r llich may be the same, the consciousness of a luuch deeper 
sinfulness; for, as Dutler is careful to instruct us, moral 
acts can only be estÏ1nated aright ,vhen taken in conjunction 
,vith the nature and capacity of the agent. Antiquity has 
displayed for us in its records all the ,,,"orst that it had to 
say of itself, in this painful chapter of the experience of the 
race, and has done it ,vith a certain naïl"eté. It has been 
of a surety entirely outstripped in the performances of the 
Satanic schools, under the earlier and the later conditions 
respectively. The animal greed of Christians is tenfold 
1nore greedy; and the pre-Christian tinles afford us no pan- 
orallla of l\Ian1mon ,vorship to cOlnpare for a Inoment ,yith 
our own. The systematic, or, if the expression may be 
used, the scientific use of the apparatus of life to build up 
a godless existenre, an atheisln of act, ,vhich by the mere 
extinction of all thought avoids the name. has so developed 
as to seem different, not in degree only, but in kind. The 
luxury and the ,vorldliness of old ,vere but child's play in 
relation to those of modern tÏ1nes. 
There is another subject, the further mention of w]1Ïc>h 
is odious, but it cannot be avoided. The lust of Christians 
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is more intense, and on that as ,veIl as other grounds far 
Inore wicked than was' the lust of the heathen. It is indeed 
the fact that they practised largely the ,vorship of obscene 
symbols; and it is certain that this worship cannot possibly 
revive in conjunction with that social standard of idea and 
common judgement which has been established (but, be it 
observed, as a social rule only) by the Christian tradition. 
I t is also clear frorn the plays of Aristophanes, the Roman 
spectacles indicated by l\Iartial, and such ideas as those 
proclaimed by Heliogabalus, that the sense of shame as a 
public sense, which had been at the epoch of Homer at 
once delicate and strong, had wellnigh ceased to exist. All 
this is of the past; and a real, and even perhaps a rigorous, 
standard of public decency has been established. And the 
private sense of shame given us, as Butler truly says, to 
prevent shameful actions, is doubtless of a far greater aver- 
age power, than in those heathen days. But when the 
question is as to ,,
hat is done, and contrived to be done, far 
froln the public eye, a.nù when that barrier of personal 
shame has once been overleapt, I fear the verdict upon any 
such cornparison as may conjecturally be nlade must be 
that, while the acts may continue in great part the same, 
their intensity and the pestilent devices and contrivances 
associated with them, have been enhanced and multiplied; 
and that we ha ve here a new and crying COnfirJllation of 
the profound observation of an ancient philosopher, that if 
the worst is sought for, it is to be found in the corruption 
of the best 1. 
.And why is all this? The explanation lies in few words. 
If they had not had the law, they had not had sin. For 
the heathen, the mental and practical process of obliterat- 
ing the law, without thought or effort carried on through 
so many generations, came wellnigh up to its perfection. 
The idea of sin, except in J udea, was obliterated. The 
practice of sensual sin (if ,ve properly understand the 
,vord) became matter of course, and prevailed largely among 
the best. Growing to be matter of course, it was, naturally 
enough, more nearly universal; but in the individual it 
1 Plato, Rep. vi. (p. 491, Stephens). are ill educated, become pre-eminently 
'The most gifted minds, when they bad.' Jowett's Translation. 
G 
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required and hastened less of obliquity, of obtusity, of l1ar- 
dihood, of true and obstinate demoralization. 
And so \vith regard to the virtues, and to the energies of 
our nature capable of llloral or of inulloral use, and apper- 
taining to its manhood. 'Yith the Inultiplied forms of 
torture there has been developed a nlore tenacious and un- 
yielding proùuct; the faculty of endurance. 
\. nobler cause 
has here been at 'york. The heavens became open to the 
spiritual eye throug
 the operation of faith, \vhich \vas Dot 
only the substance of things hoped for, but also the evi- 
dence of things unseen. The greatness and loftiness of the 
interests, and of the entire destinies tlnts opened to man- 
kinù, developed new po\vers both of action and of suffering 
in respect to them. The resolution of Regulus \vas indeed 
sublÏ1ne; but tlH
 records of antiquity afford no historic 
proofs of resolution equal, as a whole, to that of the mar- 
tyrs, even if allowance be made for possible exaggerations. 
There has in this, as in many cases, been an action not only 
upon this or that individual, but upon the race, and ne\v 
developlnents of its character. The daring of our naviga- 
tors SOllle centuries ago, and their hardihood in encountering 
the extremities of difficulty and danger, form a feature of 
Christian times which compares in marked advantage with 
the energy. and bravery of the Phoenicians, who mainly 
crept along the coasts, and this greatly in congenial lati- 
tudes. Let anyone peruse in detail the wonderful account 
I 
given by General Greely of the sufferings entailed by his 
rolar expedition, and of the heroic courage ,vith ,vhich they 
\vere borne by an assemblage of men not perhaps greatly 
differing in physical or in moral force from the average of 
their countrymen. Such occurrences were beyond the pale 
of possibility even in the great days of Greece and of ROlne. 
There is, ho,vever, another case, collective not individual, 
which appears to exhibit in a still more vivid light that 
intensity of heroic endurance, up to \vhich human character 
nlay be trained under the influence of the Christian tradi- 
tion. Of this fortitude abundant instances may be gathered 
from the narratives of religious persecutions. But there is 
no parallel kno\vn to me, in records either ancient or mod- 
ern, to the history of the people of l\Iontenegro. In the end 
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of the fifteenth century, ,vhen the awful curse of Turkish 
· invasion had spread like a deluge of flame over Eastern 
Europe, this small people, numbering a very fe,v tens of 
thousands, abandoned their lands and homes to save their 
faith and their freedom, and made for themselves a Noah's 
ark of the Black 
Iountain. And here they maintained, 
,vith diversity of fortune, but without ever succumbing, a 
"rar of four hundred years against that Ottoman power 
\vhich overwhelmed everything else in the Levant. All the 
brightest examples of courage, animated in olden times by 
the enthusiaslll of freedolll, grow pale by the side of this 
unequalled experience. To the enthusiaslll of freedom there 
had been added the hvin enthusiasm of religion. 
As it is of the force engendered in our human nature, 
without direct application to the spiritual element, that I 
no,v speak, I will at once turn to the case of the man whose 
sufferings probably exceeded any that are known ever to 
have been inflicted by human hands. I mean the appalling 
case of Damiens, 'v ho attelll pted the life of Louis XV of 
France. Goldsmith has commmllorated 


Luke's iron crown, and Danliens' bed of steel. 


But the bed of steel conveys only a stinted idea of the 
tortures to which Damiens ,vas subjected for having endea- 
voured to rid the world of a much worse man than himself. 
All the scienoe of Paris ,vas taxed by royal command to 
determine by what processes vital po,ver could be so hus- 
banded under torture as to secure that Damiens should pass 
out of this world with the greatest amount and intensity of 
suffering that could possibly be devised. It may seem 
strange to cite this fiendish contrivance of Louis XV or his 
advisers in connexion with the operation of Christianity 
upon human nature. Yet it could never, as I conceive, 
have entered into the mind of antiquity to conceive the 
idea, or to construct the machinery, of this terrible occa- 
sion, the characteristics of "rhich appear in truth to belong 
to hell more properly than to earth. 
It may also seem strange to some that I should introduce 
the case of Damiens in this connexion, as if his rules of 
action had been those of an intelligent Christian. In that 
G 2 
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respect, let us leave him to his Judge: my reference is to 
his powers of energetic endurance, as being powers not to 
be found alnong luankind in the ages anterior to the Chris- 
tian dispensation. IIis environnlent wa:3 Christian; he 
lived in the atmosphere of Christian traditioll. In his case, 
as in that of others, the effects of tradition and environment 
nlay have been developed ill character, apart altogether 
from personal conviction:3 1 . 
I ùo not enter in 0 consideration of the cases of self4 
torture anlong the devotees of the East, 'v hich belong to 
another chapter of human nature, and are hardly relevant 
to the present remarks. 
:Nor do 1 enter upon the question ho\v far the comparison 
between Christian and pre-Christian periods, here partially 

et forth, can be extended to the del'artIuent of intellectual 
or Ï1uagillative power. The province of the present disclls- 
sion is that uf character, not of intellect. To this I do not 
extend lny affirmations as they stand. 
Indeed, what I ask is to bring the ,yhole of these consid- 
erations to bear upon our appreciation of the ,york of Butler, 
and upon such cOlnparisons as ,ve Inay be tempted to Inak8 
bet,veen his work, 'with his method of perforn1Ïng it, and 
the ,york and method of the ancient philosophers. 
::\Iy position is that he had a different human nature to 
deal with, and a different relation between that human 
nature and the Almighty l\Iaker; that they speculated 
freely and at will, while he moved with a nobleness of 
object indeed that \vas unknown to theIn, but ,vith a bur- 
den of responsibility upon him at every step, which almost 
bore hiln down to the ground. Even of conlmon duty, \vhat 
seems to some men light, to others is a sense ahnost oppres- 
sive: how much greater \vas the pressure on a quickened 
conscience labouring under the belief of being charged \vith 
that argument, on which the whole u1tÏ1nate \velfare of the 
world depends! 
After familiarizing ourselves with the secure and steady 
steps of Aristotle, and the rarity of his resorts to doubt and 
reservation, or even \vith the questionings of Socrates in the 
1 The particulars of this proceeding have recently been published in a pain- 
fully interesting volume entitled Le Procès de Damiens. 
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}}latonic Dialogue, ,vhich almost habitual1y lead us up to a 
prepared conclusion, we 111ay be tempted to feel SOl11e impa- 
tience in the first stages of our acquaintance ,vith a philo- 
sophic writer who so carefully clips his own propositions, 
,vho loads us, as his sentences make way, with qualifica- 
tions, and then so often ends ,vith what may seem lean and 
stûnted affirmations. But no ancient philosopher had to 
face the difficulties ,vhich beset the path of Butler. Two 
such representatives of Christian and pre-Christian thought 
as Butler and Aristotle are not unlike two soldiers march- 
ing along the same road, the one heavily laden ,vith his kit 
and military equipment, the other rid of enclunbrances and 
prepared for action. But the first carries nlaterial which, 
though it may augment his burden, means also enlarged 
resources and a graver destiny. 
None of the ancients could endeavor to exhibit in syste- 
matic detail the methods of God's dealing with the indi- 
vidual Greek or Roman. None of them took the world as a 
school, and life as a discipline, in the close and searching 
sense, ,vhich has been brought within ann's length of every 
competent inquirer by the Christian Revelation. Only in 
limited portions of the Old Testament are ,ve introduced to 
a fully constituted personal reJationship between the human 
soul and its Almighty 
[aker, Governor, and Judge. And 
as on the one side it was permitted to Butler to treat of a 
heaven unveiled, so on the other side he had perforce to 
contemplate the human being in that more extended and 
diversified moral development, which he has undergone 
through the long and slo,v experience of Christianity, and 
which has so largely enhanced his perils, his privileges, 
and his hopes. 



CHAPTER V 


BUTLER'S 1\IENTAL QUALITIES 


i. His Quality of J.1Ieasure. 
ALTIfOUGII no one wou1d chargp Butler with egotism, yet 
he is evidently, like Dante, a self-revealing writer. As a 
man governed by one dominant influence, he wears his 
heart upon his sleeve. The master passion with him is the 
love of truth: and it is never leavened, never traversed 
by any other feeling. He is, without doubt, a singularly 
circumspect writer. He has even been described by 
lr. 
Stephen as having 'a strangely cautious understanding.' 
Fe,v indeed are the instances in which he can on this score 
be called in question. But, ,vhile the caution of many is 
largely based on fear of detection, it seenlS to have been in 
Butler siInply a steady as well as an intense desire to be in 
exact correspondence with the truth. Following in the 
train of this love of truth, as an outgro,vth or a satellite, 
there is an unceasing desire to keep faith with his readers, 
a fear of comnlÍtting a grave offence against the student 
(who may be considered as in some degree giving over him- 
self to his author, as we obey a guide) by carrying his Inind 
one "inch beyond what the facts of the case will warrant. 
If there are over-statements in Butler, they are commonly 
against himself. They are, in truth, under-statements of 
the case on his o,vn side, as ,vhen he says that the evidence 
he presents is not indeed satisfactory - very far from it 1. 
It thus appears that, if the .insect can take colour from ,vhat 
it feeds upon, our minds can derive no colour but ,vhat is 
genuine from assimilation with Butler. He sees the pro- 
portion of things, and not only the things themselves; and 
does not thrust for\vard the small as if it were great, nor 
1 .Analogy, II. viii. 11. 
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shuftle away the great as if it were small. The one ,vord 
which best describes hi
 carefulness, and its result as to 
breadth of statement, is "wasure. 


ii. His StJoenr;th of Tissue. 
It seems quite safe to assert that Butler ï"s alnong the 
least cOlllmonplace of ,vriters. He is always dealing with 
the heart, never ,vith the surface of his question. There is, 
if it lnay be permitted so to speak, no outside, no mere skin, 
to his ,vritings. It would be difficult to name any other 
,vriter on kindred subjects who altogether resembles hÌ1n 
in the closeness of the contact between the author and the 
argument. Had he, like the ancient philosophers, been 
unfurnished with a strong vie,v of providential government 
in the ,vorld as a la,v of universal application, I cannot 
but think he would have had a style like that of Aristotle, 
,vho, like Butler, is solitary in his class as to the mode of 
conveying his thoughts. 
In the march of a battalion, every forw'ard step is itself 
a separate exercise, ,vith a relation to ,vhat precedes and 
what follows it. The ralnbling thought of many authors 
lllay seel11 to have no more continuity than a rope of sand: 
or it thins itself away like a river lost in the desert. One 
of the greatest properties of a human composition is to pre- 
sent to us continuity of ti
sue; and the greatness rises in 
proportion as the tissue, besides being continuous, is close 
and strong. The subject of the composition will not always 
admit it; but the mind of the writer is lllore commonly 
in defect. This continuity is eminently observable in the 
highest works of art: in a truly great statue, for example, 
every part is in close kindred with every other part, and 
the union between theIn is not merely mechanical but vital. 
Pattison's account of the Analogy 
 is a just ackno,vledge- 
ment of its character as a compacted logical structure from 
end to end. Butler n1ay in a measure be said to stand by 
the side of .Aristotle, and is perhaps excelled by no '''Titer, 
unless it be Euclid. But in Euclid, while the certainty of 
the connexion bet,veen point and point is greater, the effort 
required for grasping firInly the connexion between them is 
1 ...11 emoirs, p. 134. 
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less. 'Vhenl>itt had recommended the perusal of Butler to 
\Vilberforce, he in his turn records in his diary 1 that he had 
the Analogy read aloud to him for two hours: it is not, I 
think, too lnuch to say that we might run through many 
thousands of educated minds before lighting upon one 
,vhich could take real benefit fro III such an exercise; and 
the strength of \Yilberforce, not sInall in its own line, ,vas 
Inainly dependent upon susceptibility and pious eillotion, 
,varIn but ,vithout extravagance. Butler assuredly was not 
made for butterflies to flutter about. He deillands the sur- 
render, not to him but to his subject, of the entire man. It 
has been ,veIl said of hiIn that he is as much in earnest, as 
if he were a gamester. Still better, perhaps, Fitzgerald 
supplies us ,vith the remark of 'an ingenious person' v;hu 
said that each single sentence is, ,vith Butler, 'like a well- 
considered move in chess 2'; a most felicitous illustration 
of its proper subject, which may ,veIl dispense with all 
others, but need not exclude that able ,vriter's description 
of many a compressed clause or single word of his author, 
"l.. ' À '" 
 :t À ' 21 
as (J"'PVP'YJ aToç JlOVç 0' 0 LY
 OYK
. 


Ul. His Courage. 
'Vith the circulnspection which is Olle of his most marked 
characteristics, Butler appears to unite a great boldness upon 
occasion; sometÜnes he even makes the occasion. As exam- 
ples of this boldness, I would refer to the follo-wing heads: 
1. The possible development of the brute creation and its 
elevation to a higher stage of existence 8. 
From the frequency and gravity of his references to the 
lo,ver animals, it plainly appears that Butler had thought 
much, and with adequate care, about them. Even in our o,vn 
day there are many ,vho resent any attempt to dra,v closer 
the ties of relationship to our hUInble kindred 4. But in those 
times, when a lady of rank reproached Lady Huntingdon for 
applying the same doctrines concerning sin to the case of 


1 Life of Tr'ilberforce, i. pp. 89, 
90. 
2 Fitzgerald, preface, p. xci. 
3 Analogy, I. i. 2]. 
4 I 
eem to recoUect a speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield" in which he was 


reported to haye said that there were 
two theories of our descent. Somp 
would ha,-e it that we were de
cended 
from the apes; others derived us from 
the angels. For his part he preferred. 
the descent from the angels. 
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her own equals as were applicable to the common people in 
the street, it is probable that such ideas concerning the brutes 
,vould be yet more repulsive than, outside the scientific do- 
Illain, they may still be. But he 'was not a lnan to be bound 
by mere prepossessions, nor did he estimate opinion accord- 
ing to the breadth of its prevalence. And besides the cour- 
age which in this instance he exhibited, I cannot but admire 
the insight of anticipation ,vhich, .without a manuduction (if 
the term may be allowed) by natural science, enabled hÜn to 
forecast what is now, though not a scientific truth, yet at 
least an agreeable and widely accepted opinion. At least 
it cannot be denied that the flint and bone discoveries, and 
the remains of the geologic man, have been narrowing the 
interval bet,veen the orders of creation; for it must be borne 
in mind that the effect of these discoveries may be to exhibit 
our race, not at its present and known standard of faculty, 
but in the possession of inferior powers, and only on the way 
upwards to the lllore elevated plane. 
2. Xot less boldness did Butler exhibit when he pro- 
pounded that the 'whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood; and that (apart from miracle) if progress was to be 
made in understanding it, such progress 111ust be effected 
in the same way as natural knowledge is COlne at. It may 
contain many truths as yet undiscovered 1. This is surely 
a very remarkable declaration, especially as conling froln 
Butler. For his early training could hardly have been alto- 
gether discharged from the narrow ideas of Scripture inter- 
pretation .which must have been most unfavourable to such 
progress; and, again, he had a most vivid sense of the cor- 
ruptions which, under the mask of development, and through 
enlarged interpretations, had made their way into the Chris- 
tian Church. Yet he ,vas not to be deterred, 1V hen he sa'v 
his way, from enunciating ideas on this topic 'v hich seeln 
to be of considerable breadth. 
3. Still more striking, perhaps, are the original concep- 
tions which Butler applied to the great subject of escha- 
tology. He nowhere dogmatizes beyond the language of 
the Apostles' and the Xicene Creeds. He has unfolded no 
theory which disposes of the final condition of all souls 
1 .Analogy, II. Hi. 21. 
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hereafter; and his subject did not require it. But his sub- 
ject did suggest to hiIn the glorification of virtue; and, 
,vith this end in vie,v, he considered not only ,vhat virtue 
does, but ,vhat under favouring circumstances it might do. 
Re found the prevailing tradition, due to the biassing cir- 
cumstances of the Reforlnation, too narrow; and he con- 
ceives that the po,ver of virtue, rising up,vards in distant 
scenes ,vith less of hindrance, may then ne,vly amend those 
,vho are capable of alnendment. I reserve for another place 
a fuller statelllent on this subject 1. 
4. Butler has also achieved an iInportant ,york ,vith re- 
gard to the respective departments of reason and faith, a 
favourite subject for the sneers of SOlne sceptical writers. 
No one charges Butler ,vith having robbed faith of its due 
prerogatives. Yet surely none could on the other hand 
desire a greater boldness in defining the office of reason. 'I 
express myself ",-ith caution, lest I should be Inistaken to 
vilify reason; 'which is indeed the only faculty ,,"e have 
,vherewith to judge concerning any thing, even revelation 
itself: or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed reve- 
lation cannot be proved false, from internal characters 2.' 
.And Butler luay enlbolden llJany to maintain, as he does, 
that there is not only no contradiction, but no opposition, 
behveen faith and reason; the intellectual element in faith 
being reason employed upon a special subject-nlatter. 
All these are instances in ,vhich Butler's prescient courage 
had a tendency to place hiln at issue 'with friends of his 
o,vn cause, less sagacious than hÌlnself. There are other 
cases worthy of notice, in 'v hich no such likelihood ,vas 
before him. 
5. Such is the treatment of the ,yord 'natural' in ch. i, a 
treatment which may involve the solution of many difficul- 
ties. There is no absurdity, he tells us, in supposing that 
there may be beings in the universe so enlarged in capacity 
and experience, as that the whole Christian dispensation 
may to them appear natural, i. e. conformable to God's deal- 
ings ,vith other parts of His creation; as natural, as the 
visible kno'wn course of things appears to us 8. 
I Annlo.'lY, II. iii. 3. Inf. Part II. Chap. iii. 2 Analogy, II. iii. 3. 
8 ibid., I. i. 31. 
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6. Again, ,vhen confronting the objector ,vho d,velt on 
difficulties apparent in the scheme of providential govern- 
nlent, he is not content ,vith defence, but betakes himself 
also to retaliation in argument. The things to .which objec- 
tion is commonly taken in the scheme of providential 
government may be things good in themselves, and even 
iI
dispensable 1; and the entire scheme may prove to have 
been the best that it could be. 
7. And again, outside the contentious portion of his 
teaching, he goes far beyond the ordinary stream of Chris- 
tian instruction in his suggestions respecting future bliss, 
which, as he thinks, Inay include the opening up of kinds 
of vision altogether strange to the human soul. For what 
,ve no,v see of the goodness of God is by seeing Him in 
His works; but we may come to see Him, and His glorious 
attributes, as they are in themselves 2. 
IV. His Questionable Theses. 
It Inay seem as if eulogy of this kind stood in ill-assorted 
companionship with the adnlÍssion that in very rare in- 
stances his critics appear to catch him tripping; as ,vhen 
:
\Iiss Hennell arraigns him for saying that one or t,vo 
actions of a particular character have no aptitude, if fe,v 
and detached, to create a bad mental habit. But the fact 
seems to be this. Circumspection is easy or difficult ac- 
cording to the subject-matter. It is easy in copying a letter; 
it is most difficult in a philosophical treatise such as But- 
ler's. And from the effort required to maintain continu- 
ously such a circumspection as this it is inseparable from 
humanity that the mind should occasionally and for mo- 
ments recoil. Take the case of two horses; one travelling 
on a road absolutely smooth, the other happening to tread a 
mountain path, its surface almost made of broken stones. 
The last may stunlble once in a day's work, ,vhere the first 
does not; and yet may be by far the more sure-footed of 
the t,vo. 
Even in Butler, then, we may expect to find scattered 
about cases of inconsistency, or of deviation from absolute 
precision. Among them, not wholly without misgiving, I 
should reckon the follo,vil1g instances. 
1 Analogy, YÏii. 15. 2 Sermons, xh p . 15, 18. 
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1. He seems to deviate from his own doctrine when in 
a particular passage he couples self-love with conscienee; 
seeing that he has lle\
er ascribed to self-love a judicial or 
magisterial faculty 1. 
2. In twice using the phrase 'vi
arious punishment,' he 
departs frolH his custoJuary use of the better phrase' vicari- 
ous sufferings,' ,vithout any apparent recollection that he is 
introducing a ne,v and important element into his argument, 
and indeed so as to create presumptions that this is done 
siInply through illadv
rtence 2. 
3. ]Ie sOlnetÏ1nes expressly distinguishes between passion 
and affections; but at other times, ,vithout expressly iden- 
tifying theIn, he seems not to exclude the suppm;Ïtion that 
the terms are interchangeable. 
lIe makes also a different and relaxed use of the terlll 
'affections,' so as to let it include 'appetites, passIons, 
senses.' 
.And just afterwards he restrains the sense, without notic- 
ing the change; but again returns to the wider sense soon 
after 8. 
4. Again, he says that 'any disposition, prevailing be- 
yond a certain degree, becomes sOlnewhat ,vrong': yet the 
love of God is a disposition, and to this he (most justly) 
affixes no limit 4. 
:J. The language of one of the Sermons seems wholly to 
exclude self-love from the category of affections; but can 
this in strictness be maintained 6 ? 
6. It seelns difficult to sustain the proposition that our 
bodies consist of foreign matter 6, if the word 'body' be 
taken in its most comprehensive sense. 
7. Or the proposition that' a few detached comnlands' 
have no 'natural tendency to the formation of a habit' 
\vhich is surely in keeping with their subject-matter. 
8. The terIll 'iInagination' in the first chapter would 
appear to be a misnomer '1. 
9. 'Ve have also the well-know"n passage ,vhere the nalne 


1 Serm.ons, iii. 13. 
2 Analogy, II. v. 22. 
8 Serm.ons, v.6-9. 
4 Ibid. 8. 


6 Ibid. 10. 
6 Analogy, I. i. 11. 
'1 Ibid. I. i. 9. 
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of Caesar occurs, and where probabilities appear to be con- 
fused with chances 1. 
10. Does not it appear questionable whether Eutler does 
not venture upon hazardous ground, ,vþ'en he says that the 
ideas of happiness and misery are lnore Í1nportant to us than 
those of virtue and religion 2? Some qualification appears 
to be here required. 
Unless, however, this list of seriously questionable propo- 
sitions could be largely extended, we need not fear that the 
fanle of Butler's circumspection ,vill seriously dwindle. 


v. .11;s Supposed Defect in Inl,agination. 
I t is sometÏ1nes said that Butler is deficient in imagina- 
tion. I am a,vare of no plausible ground for this Í1nputation, 
except that supplied by the passage in ,vhich, employing the 
actual word, he has lnade imagination, 'that for,vard delu- 
sive faculty,' the subject of warning and censure. 'It ever 
obtrudes beyond its sphere.' It is 'the author of all error.' 
It is singular that ,vhat he denounces is not' the imagina- 
tion,' .but ' imagination,' as if he ,vere dealing "With a process 
rather than a faculty. But we can hardly dwell upon this, 
since he proceeds to describe it as a faculty, and, 1110reOVer, 
assigns to it a 'sphere.' The Inischievous products of this 
abusive practice ,vere, ,ve must suppose, those of ,vbich But- 
ler ,vas cognizant, and .with ,vhich he deals so largely in his 
,york. But these, nlentioned abnost in every page, are not, 
in truth, errors of the imagination, but of unbridled fancy 
and caprice; of unbalanced, ill-regulated judgement. It 
seems probable that this is one of the rare instances in 
which Butler, relaxing the firmness of his hold, forgets him- 
self and assumes licence in the use of ,vords. Sometimes, 
though rarely, he deals ,vith schemes purely metaphysical; 
but these, if erroneous, are not errors of the imagination 
properly so called. 
If the question be only verbal, all reason for maiming the 
mind of Butler in this particular disappears. But it does 
not seem hard to assign some positive reasons for asserting 
that Butler was duly - indeed, as I think, somewhat more 
than commonly -endowed with his share of this faculty. 
1 Analogy, II. ii. 11, 12. 2 Sermons, xi. 21. 
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I should assign in proof of this the felicity of his illustra- 
tions, 'which, though less copious (as being indeed less 
gerlnane to his subject), lnay ren1Ïnd us of l\Iacaulay. As 
another indication of the same kind, I notice the fact that 
Butler is a believer in beauty. He believes in it not lnerely 
as, like colour, an impression on the brain; not nlerely as 
a fashion or a ,vhiul; but as a true entity. Koone ,,'ould 
describe Burke as a Ulan void of ÍJnagination; but Butler 
lnasters the cOllcepti,pn of beauty in a way more effective 
than Burke, ,vhen he classes it ,vith other ideas such as all 
adlllÍt to be definite and substantive. The ideas of happi- 
ness and lnisery, he says, ,vill and ought to prevail over 
those of order and beauty, and harlllony, and proportion, 
if they could clash, 'which he thinks they cannot 1. Yet 
more strongly does he mark his sense of the self-consistent 
and substantive character of beauty in his ascription of it 
to the character of the Aln1Íghty. This, he says, possesses 
in perfection 'everything of grace and beauty' ,vhich is 
variously distributed in degree anlong the orders of crea- 
tion 2. 


vi. His Originality. 
It is perhaps right to introduce the present section with 
the inquiry, 1Vhat is originality? Can nothing be original 
'v hich has already been said or suggested by another? 
Ruskin 8 has taught us that originality 'is only genuine- 
ness.' I understand this to mean that, while a mechanical 
appropriation is plagiarism, there is also such a thing as a 
vital appropriation, both intellectual and moral, which is 
of an order essentially different. ßloreover, the man ,vho 
creates a thought, deposits a seed, -which carries in it. life, 
and which is to be sown in the minds of others. It may 
there germinate and bear fruit: and, if the second mind 
supplies a soil richer than the first, the thought primarily 
borrowed may spring up ane,v, endow'ed ,vith a deeper life, 
with a greater force of nutritive quality, than it drew from 
the earlier source where it first received its form. Again, 
the hot light of the sun, transfused through coloured glass, 


1 Sermons, xi. 21. 2 Ibid. xiv. 14. 
8 Quoted in )Iorley's Diderot, vol. i. p. 303. 
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Inay in its disintegration supply tints of beauty sought in 
vain from the out,vard glare. Or 'we may once lllore turn 
to another side of the subject, and say that, as Inany seeds 
spring from one parent seed, so it may be given to an 
author, who begins with being no more than a borrower, to 
embody this single thought in vast and varied COIn bina- 
tions, to .which its relation may eventually becolne to be that 
of the individual to the community in ",-hich he 1110Ves. 
Such is the work of Butler in its relation to the parent sug- 
gestion of Origen. l\Iay it not have been also such in rela- 
tion to the anticipatory productions of CUlnberland ? 
It is not, however, necessary to d,vell at great length on 
the originality of Bishop Butler. 
The highest form of originality is 'discovery'; and this is 
the phrase of eulogy which l\Iacintosh has applied to the 
Sermons of Butler. But it is ,vith regard to the Analogy 
that the question of originality has been principally raised. 
This subject ,vas opened by Hallam, the historian. IIis 
Hi8tory of European L'ite1'at-ll1
e terlninates with the seven- 
teenth century. The ,vorks of Butler, therefore, were not 
,vithin his subject. But he has noticed at length, and 
greatly cOlllnlended in certain portions of its argulnent, the 
treatise of Bishop Cumberland, de Legibus Naturae, ,vhich 
was published in 1679. In a brief note he takes occasion to 
observe that the second and third chapters of the first part 
of the Analogy are in great part to be found in it 1. 
But he also shows in his text how much, in using the 
work of Cumberland, Butler had to avoid. Indeed, he had 
not only to avoid particular argulllents, but to adopt a dif- 
ferent method of reasoning; for Cumberland had an ambi- 
tion to put his processes of reasoning into mathematical 
fOrIn. But he gave to ethics a basis independently of reve- 
lation, and, as Butler did after him; he resorted to expe- 
rience as the source from which to draw his supplies of 
argument 2. 
Again. In the preface to his edition of the Analogy 8, 
Bishop Fitzgerald has the folIo-wing observation: 


1 Hal1am's History of European Literature, yoI. iv. p. 317 n. 
2 History of European Literature, vol. iii. p. 301, et se']_ 
3 Fitzgerald's Analogy, preface, p_ xxx,.iii. 
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"fhe second chapter of Foster's Reply to Tindal, for in- 
stance, is a renlarkable anticipation of Butler's reasoning, 
in P. ii. c. vi. upon the .want of universality in revelation 1 ; 
.while the follo.wing passage in Bishop Berkeley's ]'Iinute 
Philosopher clearly contains the genu of the 'whole argu- 
nlent.' 
Then follo\\rs a long extract, of ,vhich the pith is con- 
tained in a single sentence: 
'It will be sufficient, if sueh analogy appears between the 
dispensations of grace and nature, as nlay luake it probable 
(although much should be unaccountable in both) to sup- 
l)ose theln derived from the same author, and the ,vorkluan- 
ship of one and the same hand.' 
This is indeed a remarkable passage. It corresponds, not 
,vith the declaration of Ol'igen, on ,vhich Butler found
 
hiIllself, but more nearly ,vith Butler's O,vn alnendlnent of 
that declaration 2. It ,vas published in the year 1732, and it 
contains a summary of the entire argument. For that very 
reason, although it sets forth a grand anticipation of Butler, 
yet ,ye cannot suppose Butler to have been indebted to it. 
The .Analogy bears the date of 1.36. It must have been 
published early in the year, for a second and aluended edi- 
tion appeared before the year expired. The SC1'1nons had 
been published in 1726. Viewing the distribution of But- 
ler's works over his life, as ,veIl as the character of his 
Inind, we can hardly doubt that he had been working out 
his great argument from a date considerably antecedent to 
1732, and not ilnprobably prior even to 1726. The germ 
lnust have been deposited, and begun to develop, long be- 
fore Berkeley gave his work to the ,vorld. 
Once more, Dr. Bernard, a I)rofEissor of Divinity in Dublin 
University, has printed a note,vorthy paper entitled 'The 
Predecessors of Bishop Butler 8.' He gives a list of writers 
to whom he thinks that Butler was variously indebted. 


1 See De.ren
e of the Usefulness, 
Truth, and Excellency of the Christian 
Religion. London, 1731. 
2 The analogy suggested by Origen 
(see Analo.qy, Introd. 
 8) is between 
nature and Scripture. The analogy 
exhibited by Butler is between nature 
in its ordina
y course and constitution, 


on the one !'ide, and religion, natural 
and revealed, on the other. Bntler 
widens the field both of Origen and 
of Berkeley. 
3 'The Predecessors of Bishop But- 
ler,' He'l'7n.atheno, vol. xl. No. xx. 
1894. 
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The first is "\Vilkins, Bishop of Chester, the author of 
The Principles and Duties of J:.ratural Religion. In his 
third chapter he pointed out that in common life men are to 
guide their actions by probable evidence when they cannot 
attain to certainty. 
"\Vilkins has also cited from Grotius the passage cited by 
Butler in the Analogy, II. vi. 19. Butler's debt is, I think 
(if any), to Grotius, rather than to 'Vilkins, as the terms of 
the citation ,vonld seem to me to hnply. 
The gratification of a passion, according to Butler, would 
not please, but for' a prior suitableness between the object 
and the passion.' This doctrine had been previously laid 
down by 'Vilkins. 
vVilkins has very clearly defined superstition. Butler 
has not, and Dr. Bernard thinks the sense he puts upon it 
is not imlnediately apparent. 
Butler and "\Vilkins have both referred to the Jews as 
a standing n1emorial and example. They both regard the 
correspondence between conscience and self-love as indica- 
tions of the ,visdom and po,ver of God. 
Dr. Bernard points out some heads under which the phi- 
losophy of Butler coincides vtith that of Shaftesbury; and 
also thinks that Colliber's work on l:{atural and Revealed 
Religion might have suggested some of the arguments used 
in the Analogy. 
It Inay perhaps be held that coincidences at certain points 
in two philosophical systems cånnot ahvays be regarded as 
proofs that the one later in date is indebted to the earlier. 
Upon all subjects that have undergone open and repeated 
discussion, there is gradually acculnulated a C0l111nOn stock 
of materials ,vhich cannot be regarded as exclusive proppr- 
ties, but relnain open to the use of all. 
Iuch of .what the 
acuteness and research of Dr. Bernard have drawn froln 
Bishop 'Vilkins may fall within the scope of this remark. 
It is only when there is something decidedly peculiar in 
the Inatter, or in the fOrIn given to it, that ,ve can safely 
predicate derivation by the later author as probable or 
certain. The passages from "\Vilkins, 'who ,vas a very con- 
siderable person, on probable evidence, and of the harmony 
H 
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bet\veen a passion and its objects, appear to file to be prob- 
ably of this character. 
Or again, \ve may say the case is like that of a young man 
beginning his career in the world of business, ,vho receives 
from SOllle friend a gift or loan of capital conlparatively 
small, ,vhich by skill, courage, and assiduity he develops 
into a nlagnificent fortune. 
It seeIns to me far froill unlikely that the colossal char- 
acter of Achilles may have been suggested to HOlner by the 
great lnartial figure of Rameses the Second, a figure not less 
exceptional than that of the Achaian hero; but that, even 
if this should be the fact, it in no ,yay detracts frOln the 
paraillount conception presented to us in the Iliad. It may 
indeed be a specific gift of genius to appropriate elementary 
Inaterial for the purposes of its grand cOlnbinations, and to 
give them an execution of ,vhich their original author had 
never dreanled. "\Ve 11lay, then, securely say that Butler 
has a stock of originality aUlply sufficient to lnaintain his 
literary credit; and the question which has been raised, 
thongh ,vorthy of discussion on its o,vn grounds, is not one 
of great nlOlnellt in reference to the claÍ1ns of Butler and 
of his main works on the attention of the world. 
As I o,vn, it appears to DIe that if a student of Butler, 
after perusing and intelligently apprehending the AnaloY!f, 
,vere to be told that it ,vas not a ,york of originality, his 
nature, froln its illlnost depths, ,vould cry out against the 
assertion. It matters not that particular thoughts, or even. 
that SOlne portions of the argument may have been prolnul- 
gated before him by others; even if we are to suppose, and 
the supposition might be some,vhat violent if universally 
applied, that he ,yas in every case cognizant of the passage 
cited against hÏ1n. Surely if all this be granted, and be 
taken at the highest value which can be assigned to it, the 
originality of Butler's work remains indisputable. Are not 
these thoughts of other ,vriters, scattered and uncoinbined, 
ill the main like the bricks lying here and there, and frOln 
,vhich a building may he constructed? But the original 
n1Ïnd in this case is not that which moulded the bricks; it 
is that 'v hich raised the building. Or if we go further and 
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admit that we find here and there the embryo of substan- 
tive portions of the Treatise, as ürigen has supplied the 
enlbryo of the entire Treatise, will not the truly great work, 
though both may be original, be that of him who discerns 
and develops the capacities of w'hat is still essentially in- 
organic, and gives to it once for all a fully moulded and 
im perishable form? Till their hour comes, the mere 
rudiments await the hand and eye of the master-builder. 


H2 
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SOME POIYTS OF BUTLER'S POSITIVE TEACHING 


THE influence of Butler's works upon opinion; the value 
of the ethical qualities they display; the applicability of 
his arguments in forms never suggested, perhaps never 
dreamed of by himself, to controversies posterior to his 
time; all these are topics of importance,-and worthy sever- 
ally of independent prosecution, but they are distinct frOll} 
the positive teaching conveyed by his writings; a fe,v 
points of ,vhich I willno,v proceed to consider. 
i. I-fis EltYVated TTiew of Human .1Vature. 
The relations of luan, in ,vhich his duty and his training 
are involved, are threefold. They are relations to God, to 
other men, and to himself. He may exercise.manual arts; 
he may be given to civil affairs; he may be a philosopher, 
or a divine, or a fisher of Inen, or a student of the visible 
creation in one or other of its kingdoms. But all that he 
does in any such or any other departInent, falls into the 
triad of relations which has been named; as indeed what- 
ever he does in any of those relations, is, when traced up to 
the sources of action, comprehended in his over-reaching, 
all-com prehending, relations to God. 
IIis relations to man Inay subdivide thenlselves as fol- 
lows. He has duties to his kind at large, ,vhich in certain 
cases may be active, in other cases may be lllental only, as, 
for example, in the injunction to make supplication for all 
men 1. He has duties to his country, to its ruling authority, 
to his neighbourhood, to his friends, to his family. But he 
has also duties to hÏ1nself. These duties to himself are 
directly associated with his main tenance, with his security, 
váth his tranquillity; it may be ,vith his advancement, 
1 1 Tim. ü. 1. 
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inward as well as outward. But he has a further and per- 
petual duty to himself. For covering all these, pervading 
every action of his life, and coincident with, though dis- 
tinguishable from, his duty and love to God, is his duty 
to his own nature, the nature in ,vhich God constituted 
and constructed him. It is largely in his own nature that 
he sees God. :x ot in those faults and ,veaknesses of his 
nature with which he was born into the world, or ,vhich he 
hÏ1nself has imported into it; but according to the noble 
schelne on 'which God projected it, apart from the ravages 
of sin, and with all the vital development which training 
and experience can give it. 
This respect for our nature is a principle most of all ex- 
hibited in his disquisition on the supremacy of conscience; 
but it is one with which the whole ,yorks of Butler are pro- 
foundly imbued. It is a sentiment ,vhich is to accompany 
every act of our lives, and to give to them a tacit assent and 
scLnction. The moral law comes to us in various forms. 
The nearest of them all, for which its o,vn proper mental 
habit has to be formed, is the sense of reverence for our 
nature, and the desire of conformity to it. These, duly 
matured and assimilated, come to operate with the direct- 
ness and certainty of an instinct; and violations of nature 
and its laws are put aside as an unclean thing, as importing 
not only sin but shame. 
Butler is sometimes thought to connect too closely his 
idea of virtue with happiness. . But then w.e lnust recollect 
what is his idea of happiness. Happiness he holds to con- 
sist only in the enjoyment of those objects which are' by 
nature adapted to our several faculties 1.' Virtue lies in a 
rightly conceived follo,ving of nature, vice in departing 
from it 2. The force of Butler's teaching on this subject 
cannot be sufficiently estimated from this or that single 
l)assage: it pervades the tissue of his thought. And there 
is no l)art perhaps of his teaching ,vhich, as he has devel- 
oped it, is so peculiarly and originally his own. But our 
best security against misunderstanding him is probably to 
be found in the passage which sets forth that the obligation 
to follow virtue still subsists, even for a man, if such there 
1 Se1'mons, xi. 6-13. 2 ibid. Preface, 
 8. 
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be, who is not convinced that his interest will be served 
thereby 1. 
It seems to me probable that the high place accorded by 
Butler to ,vhat he terms self-love, and the favourable view 
he has taken of it, may have been in a measure due to his 
lofty estimate of our human nature. Not that I can find 
solid ground for dissent from his doctrine, though it nlay 
seem to grate a little upon the ear. As to the substance, I 
only regret that self-love is not lfiore sharply lllarked off 
by his text from selfishness, which, of course, he no,v here 
cOlnlnends, and very rarely mentions. J1nt an object so 
precious as is the idea of humanity in Butler's conception, 
requires or justifies the existence of an apparatus for its 
conservation, of a powerful faculty dedicated to the steady 
prosecution of its welfare. In fact, the ideal concept of 
hUlnan nature, and the practical po,ver of self-love, almost 
seenl to coalesce. Butler's mind ,vas incapable of harbour- 
ing an ignoble conception. And surely there is nothing 
ignoble in conceiving of the Christian world as a garden 
divided into plots, each of ,vhich represents an individual 
soul, and is committed by the supreme Gardener 2, to the 
special care of that same soul. Self-love, then, in the only 
cOllllnendable sense, is our view, taken ,vith the eye ,veIl 
purged from disturbance and obstruction, of ,yhat God has 
committed to everyone of us as our principal work in life. 
It is idle, as I conceive, to dispute Butler's doctrine of 
human nature on account of that other doctrine of ruin 
through sin, ,vhich he has not less elllphatically set forth. 
The gamut or register, in nlusical phrase, of humanity, is 
of enormous range. Capable of contracting into littleness 
and meanness, and of sinking into unfathomable depths 
of depravity, it has the correlative capacity of rising to 
supreme heights of excellence; to moral heights bordering 
upon perfection, as well as to lofty planes of genius. The 
contemplation of it in its littleness sickens heart and Inind. 
But the contemplation of it in its greatness, a greatness not 
1 Sermons, Preface, 

 20, 21. a profound and ele,'ating passage.- 
2 Dante bas employed this figure in Paradiso, xxyi. 64-6. 
'Le fronde onde s' infronda tutto l' orto 
Dell' ortolano eterno, am' io cotanto, 
Quanto da lui a lor di bene è porto.' 
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measured by rank or intellect, seems at times to give us a 
glinlpse of those profouudest counsels, which took effect in 
the Incarnation of our Lord. 


lI. His Doctrine of Habits. 
This lesson, then, of human nature, if it be a true one, 
is one of cardinal moment; and, for a Christian country, 
Butler may perhaps be deemed to hold the first place among 
those by 'v horn it has been taught. 
The present notice of the positive teaching of Butler 
aims at placing especially in clear view ,vhat is 11l0St dis
 
tinctive in that teaching. The Analogy is not a treatise 
upon education; but ,vhat treatises are there which as 
faithfully and profoundly Ï1npress upon us the place and 
function of training, and especially of self-training, in the 
destinies of the human soul? The portion of the 'work 
most fully developed in this respect is his doctrine of habits 
in the first part of the Analogy 1; and in its "rhole COIn pass 
it might be hard to find anything either more valuable or 
more truly his own. 
Habits (after the Greek ;
ELÇ) are not in Butler's view 
mere (UUE'S, states or dispositions, but growths, and growths 
which are ever growing. Every growth is an acquisition as 
well as a growth. If we could conceive of a machine, in- 
stinct with mind and gifted ,vith the po,ver of self-devel- 
opment, we Inight call habits a 'going lnachinery.' They 
include the acting as well as the being of the n1Ïnd, and 
cannot, like their Greek counterpart in Aristotle, be sharply 
distinguished from, and put in antithesis to, energies 2. 
They form a primary factor in the human life; and upon 
theIn hangs an immense responsibility, for there can hardly 
be one of our waking moments in which ,ve are not con- 
tributing sOlllething to the constitution of one or other 
among them; that is to say, to the eventual constitution of 
oursel ves. 
Such being their ground-idea, habits are divided between 
perception and action; perception, indeed, often being itself 
mental action. And, again, they are divided between the 
body and the mind. They are the product of use, or single 
1 Analogy, 1. Y. 6-17. 
 Aristotle, .Etk. Nic. II. i. 7. 
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acts over and over again repeated. Thoughts \vhich have 
no proper regard to action, and impressions which are 
purely passive, lose force by this repetition; but active 
habits, mental processes \vhich contemplate or take effect 
in action, gain it. It is not easy to trace the formation of 
habit froln point to point. Yet the reality of the forIna- 
tion is matter óf certain experience. It is also td be ob- 
served, on the one hand, that the augmentation of true 
force in active habits Inay be accompanied \vith a loss of 
force merely elllotional; and, on the other, that a process, 
,vhich in its inception ,vas passive, consisting of Ï1npres- 
sions on the mind, say, from adlllonition, experience, ex- 
ample, may in its advance becoille active by impelling us to 
a course of action. [It has been ,veIl showrn by Doctor 
John Bro\vn that the right-minded man, on becoming a 
surgeon, loses in passive hUluallity, for he becolnes inured 
to the contemplation of suffering, and is better able to re- 
gard it steadily; but he aàvances in active humanity, for 
he acquires a desire to relieve the pain he witnesses, and to 
exert his care and energy for that purpose.] 
From habit \ve derive, \vhen in action, supplies of readi- 
ness, ease, satisfaction. It is by habit that ,ve attain to 
maturity, which could not be attained by luere duration. 
For nature casts us forth into the ,vorld unfurnished, yet 
with a capacity for furnishing. Habits may have their 
place in a future state; but meanwhile they provide us 
,vith a security ab intra against Inischiefs assailing us from 
without, and fOrIn the fitting antidote and guarantee 
against our liability to lapse. The evil habit is produced by 
repeated or continuing disobedience, but positive advance 
in virtue is achieved by victories over tern ptation, and by 
forming that ,variness of mind 'v hich baffles it. This is 
doctrine generally sound; ,vhether its application is lirnited 
by the law of a mean in naturp, or otherwise, is uncer- 
tain, and need not now be inquired into 1. Upon the whole, 
here lies a great instrument for the bettering of our char- 
acter; and to the use of this instrument our nature is 
ada pted 
. 
'Ve may find the germ of this remarkable exposition in 
1 Analogy, I. v. 33. 2 Ibid. 20. 
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the Ethics of Aristotle. They teach that the consumma- 
tion of energies is in the habits imparted 1. It is by ac- 
tion that, in our intercourse with men, we grow to be 
righteous or unrighteous; and habits are a gradual growth 
frolll energies 2. Seminally these declarations are of great 
weight. But he seems to limit the formation of habits 
to acts done in our communications with others. He does 
not enter on the field of self-education. There is not a 
glance at the profound distinction bet,veen active and pas- 
sive habits; the idea of Inental habits is radically distinct 
in the t,vo writers; and the full development of the sub- 
ject, with the great lessons it conveys, seems to be due to 
the thought of Butler. 


Ill. His View of Human Igno'rance. 
A corner-stone of Butler's Inental system is certainly 
to be found in his strong but carefully bounded vie\v of 
hlullan ignorance. There is no part of his teaching more 
urgently required at the present day, ,vhen not only are 
the large recent accessions to human kno,vledge apt to be 
over-valued by some of those who at least have laboured 
hard to learn and perhaps to add to them; but when many 
,vho are totally ignorant of what they are, vaingloriously 
boast of them as if sciolism approximated to omniscience. 
Butler was not a man indifferent, as some are, to know- 
ledge outside his profession. He attached a high value to 
natural kno,vledge. He thought SOlne parts of it were' of 
the greatest consequence to the ease and convenience of 
life 3.' He was deeply impressed with those enlargements 
of 'the plan of Providence,' which 'late discoveries' had 
supplied 4. From these enlargelnents, indeed, he seems to 
have drawn the suggestions he has made bold to make as 
to what may take place after death with regard to the 
souls of men. For it seems to him that, as the material 
world appears to be in a manner boundless, 'there must 
be some scheme of Providence vast in proportion to it 6.' 
'Yith this radically sensible disposition to take account of 


1 Ari!"totle, Etk. Nic. I. viii. 9, 11. 
2 Ibid. III. yii. 6. 
S .Analogy, II. iii. 22. 


4 Ibid. I. iii. 28. 
6 Ibid. I. iii. 28. 
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every real gain, Butler pointed out, in his adlllirable ser- 
mon on Human Ignorance, that \vhat \ve know is of effects 
only, not causes. 'Ye know nothing of the real essellce 
of beings, next to nothing of ourselves, of our creation, 
and conservation; he showed that all knowledge served to 
raise a curiosity \vhich it could not satisfy. Every opened 
secret, discovery, effect, 'convinces us of numberless more 
\vhich relllain concealed, and \vhich ,ve had before no sus- 
picion of 1.' 
Yes, SOllle things are plain, and many of them tend to 
show the Inultitude and vastness of those which are impene- 
trablyobscure. Sonletillles \ve have to confess that know- 
ledge once possessed by mankind has been lost by them 2 ; 
sometin1es that the knowledge possessed by savages is infe- 
rior to our own; sometimes that, in matters open to observa- 
tion, and 'v hich we have a great interest in observing - such 
as the \veather - the race of man has, or had up to an exceed- 
ingly recent period, accumulated nothing. nut these obser- 
vations are of linÜted scope; and it lnay seem both vague 
and trite to relnark on the vastness of the unknown com- 
pared \vith the known. Let us, then, take the point sug- 
gested by Butler. Every extension of our knowledge is an 
extension, often a far wider extension, of our ignorance. 
'Yhen we kne\v of only one world \ve also knew a good deal 
about its circulllstances, its condition, its progress. N O\V we 
are surrounded by worlds innumerable, spread over spaces 
hardly conceivable for their extent; and yet those, \vho Illay 
be rapt in their wonder at the grand discoveries of the spec- 
troscope, nlay also be the first to admit that as to the con- 
dition, purposes, and destinies of all these worlds \ve are 
absolutely in the dark. Consider the conditions of onr civ- 
ilization: disease in its multiplied forms is lllore rife alllong 
us than in savage life, \vhile the problems of the social kind 
seem to gain upon us continually in the multitude of puzzles 
\vhich they offer to our be,vildered minds. Then
 in the 
moral \vorld, we must be still more conscious of our limita- 


1 SermOTlS, xv. 
2 For instance, the hardening of 
copper amon
 the ancients; the lo
s 
of the knowledge of the steam-plough, 


invented in .scot]and, and lost dur- 
ing many years, until it was re-im- 
ported. 
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tions; for, while we are continually required to pass judge- 
IDent for practical purposes on actions, every right-lninded 
person ,vill incessantly feel that to form any perfect judge- 
IDent on any action whatever is a task wholly beyond our 
power. "\Vhen Butler pronounced his severe sentence on the 
claims of the Popes, his horror ,vas not the result of theo- 
logical bigotry, but, without doubt, he was shocked (,vith 
his strong, just, and hlunble sense of our lilnitations in ca- 
pacity) at the daring and presulnption of the claims set up 
by some on their behalf. Yet he keenly sa"\v the obligation 
that knowledge Ï1nposes to act when we know, not less than 
to abstain when we do not. 
On this great and critical subject, he seems never to have 
let fall a faulty word, and of all the topics he has handled 
there is not one on which we may more safely accept him as 
a guide. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE THEOLOGY OF BUTLER AND CHARGES 
RELATI:YG TO IT 


IT would appear as though the most characteristic employ- 
ment of Butler's mind lay in the exercise of reflection rather 
than in the acquisition of learning. And, further, it may 
perhaps be not very hazardous to suppose that the know- 
ledge which he coveted was philosophicallnore largely than 
theological, if ,ve take theology in its proper sense as the 
science of religion. All the theology of the .Analogy (and it 
contains luuch theological matter) is derived straight frolu 
the Holy Scriptures, and ends as well as begins with them. 
The philosophy, ho,vever, ,vhich he affected, was philosophy 
on its moral side. He rarely dwells on the Inetaphysical 
side of philosophy. The famous youthful correspondence 
,vith Clarke leaves on my mind the impression that when 
the unbending integrity of his Inind, by actually throwing 
certain questions of metaphysics in his ,yay, led hÏ1n to 
notice them, his desire ,vas to get clear of them as soon as 
possible. Not once in all his other works 40es he argue a 
question properly metaphysical. 
It Inay perhaps be truly said that Butler's mind turned 
little to theology, as such, considering theology in what I 
have already described as its true sense. Butler never but 
once quotes a theologian, and that only in one of the notes 1, 
,vhich he appends to his text ,vith a just parsinlony. ,Vith 
regard to the exclusiveness of his habit of quoting from 
Holy Scripture, it seems probable that his education as a 
I>resbyterian dissenter nlay have done much to form the 
habit of his mind. His theology ,vas lllade up, so to speak, 
'with ra'v nlaterial dra,vn straight from the fountain-head. 
He had the deep insight given by true piety; and it ,vas 
1 Analogy, II. i. 18 n. 
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guarded not only by his habitual circumspection, but by a 
striking soundness, so to speak, of this instinct. The pro- 
cess might have been a dangerous one for men of inferior 
scope if employed on the same arduous work; but his 
theological statements, properly so called, have never been 
inlpugned, and have appeared to be in a singular degree 
measured and exact. He show's no sign of fanlÍliarity, or 
even of acquaintance, with the Anglican divines of the 
seventeenth century. 
No teacher has laid more firmly than Butler the foun- 
dation-stones of external religion, or has more clearly set 
forth the place of the Church in the Christian system as 
dating from the closing charges of our Lord, and from the 
first inception of the Apostolic mission. He has therefore 
done a great work for churchmen as such, and the work is 
perhaps of all the greater value because it is not, to all 
appearance, accepted from Anglican tradition, but dra-wn by 
hÏ1n out of the treasures of his own thought upon the Scrip- 
tures, and upon the subject 'which he may frOIU time to time 
be bringing under philosophic treatment. Indeed, medita- 
tion appears to have been his special office, rather than 
breadth and abundance of acquisition from the ,vorks of 
others. 
The imputations of having favoured Popery, and even of 
having died in the Roman comillunion, are charges which 
may justly be reckoned as among the most damnatory signs 
of the religious character of the period in which he lived. 
It ,vas probably the very ,yorst period, 'which can be noted 
in our whole religious history during the four centuries 
which have now nearly completed their course since the 
days of 'Volsey and of 'Varham. And the fashion of de- 
fence offered by his friend, Bishop Halifax, is not a highly 
redeeming feature of the case. Bishop Butler shared this 
imputation with Johnson, Burke, and other men alike emi- 
nent and excellent. The reader of the present day ,vill 
regard it as crushed by the weight of its o,yn absurdity. 
Were ,ye engaged in the consideration of his life at large, 
it might not be Í1llproper to enter upon a detailed notice 
of the subject, since it attained the undeserved honour of 
being treated as a matter of serious importance at the tilne 
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,vhen it was made. Indeed, it led Seeker, a respected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for the first, and I trust the last, time 
in the history of his illustrious See, to figure as an anony- 
mous correspondent in the columns of a ne,vspaper for the 
purpose of defending his friend. But it cannot be neces- 
sary any longer to present the details of this paltry contro- 
versy to the ,vorld in connexion ,vith the publication of his 
,yorks, and I have felt no hesitation in dismissing it from 
a place of honour ,vhich it has, for a considerable tinle, 
rather unworthily ùsurped in the best known editions of 
the \V orks. 
Still, the charge that the tone of his writings has a tend- 
ency to promote the Roman Catholic religion 1, unjust and 
indeterminate as it is, can hardly be nlet with sUlnmary dis- 
missal. But it seems mainly referable to the mental fralne 
of those .who Inake it. The ,yorks certainly do not encour- 
age a negative habit of Ininù; and on this account, since 
the Latin Church is the largest and the least restrained in 
affirmation, an persons ,vho from nature or habit are, in 
Inatters of religion, given to negation, may be readily led to 
Ì1npute to Butler this Romanizing tendency. No less a per- 
SOIl than the historian Hallaln ,vas, I think, of opinion that 
anyone ,vho adlnitted our Lord to have been the founder 
of a polity upon earth was in the last resort bound to the 
achnission of the Roman claims. If this were so, it ,vould 
he plain that the Anglican divines as a body hold a very 
slippery position. 
I offer one or two remarks. The first is that no one 
within my kno,vledge has ever been stated to have been led 
into the Church of Rome by the teaching of Butler; and the 
second is, that he has been studied and eulogized by nlen 
such as 'Vesley, Chalmers, Angns, and others, ,vhose posi- 
tion ,vonld have made them quick to detect any such tend- 
ency, but none of ,\
hOln have found it. The study of hÍIn 
is nluch favoured in Ireland among the members of the dis- 
established Church, ,yho are as a body pre-eminently anti- 
ROlnan; and his celebrity in Alnerica appears, much to 
their honour, to lie very largely among the saIne religious 
cOllllnunities which in this country pass by the general 
name of Nonconformists. 
1 :Miss Hennell's Essay, pp. 50-2. 
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Finally, we cannot properly pass by without notice the 
reillarkable passage in which, so far froln showing any in- 
clination to 'Popery,' Butler condemns it in terlllS ,vhich 
seem at first sight to involve a departure from his habitual 
Inoderation. He denounces it as 'that great corruption of 
Christianity, Popery 1.' It may well be called an excep- 
tional passage, for it is not Butler's usual manner to deal 
out his judgements of men or things in terms so broad and 
unqualified. Also, in SOllie passages of the Analogy, though 
he does not name the Church of ROIne, he speaks of the 
corruptions of religion in terms which suggest that he may 
have had it in his mind 2. If we try to come at his lllore 
definite meaning, we do not find that he appears to have 
had in vie\v this or that particular doctrine or usage of the 
Latin Church, but partly its incessant aggression, and mainly 
the claim of the Popedom, as it was even then pushed' at 
Rome' to a' plenitude of power,' which he regards as a 
'manifest, open, usurpation of all human and divine author- 
ity.' Plainly he is not employing the tenll 'Popery,' as has 
been common, in order to vent controversial heat, but with 
reference to those assuIIlptions of the court of ROIne, 'which, 
though strongly opposed in, and long after, his day, ,vere 
resolutely pushed at headquarters. "\Vhile, then, 've need 
not regard Butler as tinged 'with any form of ultraism in 
religion, we surely D1USt ackno,vledge, in the case of a lIlan 
so honest and so bold, the great force of his declaration in 
showing his mental attitude to have been one reilloved as 
far as possible from any disposition to accept the Roman 
system. His n1ind, essentially estranged from any and 
every fonn of unlinÜted po.wer, probably found in such a 
feature of the Roman scheme its central force, and hence 
was led to use such terms of severity concerning it as re- 
quire careful notice in order to secure our placing upon 
them a just interpretation. 
It no\v only reillains to take notice of his alleged failure 
to treat subjects of religion in a luanneI' duly evangelical. 
And here I offer a prelhninary observation on the associa- 
tions belonging to his extraction. Persons familiar ,vith 
the methods of the lnore Illodern N onoonfonnity lnight feel 
1 Sermon before the Lords, 17 47: 
 8. 2 Analo.'lY, II. i. 13; vi. 5. 
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inclined, from his having been bred as a Dissenter, to be 
specially exacting with him on this account. But, from 
piecing together the threads of circumstance, I think it 
most probable that his connexion ,vas with that portion of 
the contemporary Dissenters who, during the period of his 
boyhood and youth, 'were rapidly moving a,vay froin the 
older standard of Puritanism, and to,vards the systenl 
afterwards known as Unitarian. There are perhaps some 
grounds for sUrIuising that the Tewkesbury AcadelllY, 
'where he ,vas trainèd, ,vas passing to\vards the more latitu- 
dinarian side of N onconforll1Ïty. His relations with Clarke, 
,yho passes for an ..A.rian, look in the same direction. The 
,vriters 'VhOlll he quotes do not include any among either 
the 
 onjurors, or those champions of Anglican divinity 
'v ho had given it form and body during the seventeenth 
century. If"\V aterland be thought an exception, it lllust be 
borne in luind that \Vaterlalld's cOlllmendations of preach- 
ers included the sermons of Hoadly. In dealing with ex- 
ternal religion, and \vith the historical institution of the 
Church, Butler lliakes good positions markedly conducive 
to the constructive process 'v hich had been advancing from 
the tilue of Hooker to that of Beveridge; but these posi- 
tions carry no n1ark of Anglican tradition, and seem to have 
been taken up as the result of his own independent thought. 
The charge itself, if it ,vere ,vell founded, would be a seri- 
ous one. But I confess that it appears to me to be wholly 
,vanting in foundation. It may even have been a duty laid 
upon Butler by the origin and purpose of the Analo[J!} to 
avoid, as a general rule, the ,varnler religious phraseology. 
For, firstly, it is a scientific treatise on the basis of belief in 
the Divine. Governn1ent of the ,vorId; and, in such a trea- 
tise, the doctrines of grace find but a narro'v place. But, 
further, he ,vas in part arguing against Deists, and in 
part dealing ,vith a state of society divided in the main be- 
tw'een indifference and unbelief. He has hÌ1nself acquainted 
us that, doubtless ,vith a view to the furtherance of his 
cause, he argued' upon the principles of others, not his 
o,vn 1'; and, if he argued upon their principles, it ,vas 
a matter of course that he should not stand in Inarked 
1 Analogy, II. viii. 32. 
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contrast ,vith the strain of their language. Half a century 
later, the excellent work of 1\11'. 'Vilberforce adopted a dif- 
ferent tone; but 1\11'. 'Vilberforce's ,york 'was a treatise 
d'occasion, and he sought not so much to lay the founda- 
tions of belief, as to stir nlen up to the practice of .what 
they already professed. It is true there is an absence of 
what Inay be termed evangelical flavour, or unction, from 
Butler's general strain. But his plan ,vas surely the plan 
best calculated to secure for him that 'v hich ,vas the farthest 
IÍ1nit of his lIlodest ,vishes, an impartial hearing, accorded 
by educated men. All colouring given, beyond ,vhat neces- 
sity demanded, to the handling of his topics ,vould have 
seelned to thenl a surreptitious Inethod of dra,ving attention 
away from the Inerits of the case, and, as I have already 
urged, would have supplied a plea at least plausible for 
shutting a book which did not give them fair play. 
But it undoubtedly lay ,vithin the necessity of the case 
that Butler should convey to his readers, in outline, a true 
idea of that gospel "Thich he ,vas comnlending to them under 
the nalne of Revealed Religion. He ,vas bound in his 
sphere to 'reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgenlent 1,' by presenting to it a true picture of hu- 
man nature, of its actual fall, and of the means divinely 
provided for its recovery. He depicted human nature as a 
thing beautiful and noble, as the ,york of God, not of the 
deyil: and those who Inay be startled at his attitude might 
do ,veIl to note ,vhat St. Augustine says on the same sub- 
ject in his writings against the l\Iallicheans. Has he, then, 
been stinted in his ackno"Tledgement of the havoo .wrought 
in that nature by the introduction of sin into the ,yorld ? 
On the contrary, he is alike distinct and copious, not in 
Inerely acknowledging, but in enforcing, this melancholy 
truth. Before ,ve have read many.pages of his Introduc- 
tion, ,ye learn that this ,vorld is in a state of' apostasy, 
,vickedness, and ruin 2.' If training be generally required 
for the imperfect, ho,v much more for those 'who have 
 cor- 
rupted their natures,' for 'depraved creatures ,vho want 
to be renewed 8.' The present state was intended to be a 


1 John x,
i. 8. 
2 Analn.qy, Introd. 
 16; also II. i. 16; iii. 23. 
3 ibid. I. Y. 30. 
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discipline of virtue; but the' generality of men' 'seenl to 
nlake a discipline of vice 1.' 
Iankind are' corrupted anù 
depraved,' and thus unfit for the state \\Thich Christ has pre- 
pared for His disciples 2. \Ye are in a condition of 'vice, 
and misery, and darkness 8.' That the \\rorld is in a condi- 
tion of ruin 'seelns the very ground of the Christian dis- 
pensation 4.' 
In a very full and striking passage he Sluns up the case 6 ; 
and here he does not stop short of a vowing that' the gener- 
ality grow more profligate and corrupt with age.' In truth, 
if there be any Olle topic on .which repetition Inay plausibly 
be made a charge against Butler, it is the sad and solemn 
topic of the Inisery, debaselnent, and corruption ,vhich vir- 
ulent and inveterate sin has brought about in the ,vorld. 
The numerous passages afford abundant proof of his anxiety 
not only to promulgate this unhappy truth, but to stamp it 
on the Ininds of his readers. 
The recovery of this race, to all appearance hopelessly 
lost, is by a Priest-Victim, foreshadowed in ancient predic- 
tions, ". ho is also our Prophet or Teacher, and our King, 
and who has made on our behalf an atonement or expiation, 
the mode ,vhereof is not revealed to ns, but as to .which ,ve 
kno,v that it has an efficacy beyond that of instruction, ex- 
ample, or government. By this Atonement ,ve are enabled 
to escape "Trath and obtain life 6. And He has founded a 
church or kingdom, as the home 'within ,vhich this process 
is to be carried on. But inasllluch as we are enfeebled and 
incapacitated by sin, there is also a provision for recti- 
fying the perverted ,vill, and making good the energies so 
sadly exhausted as concerns the pursuit of good. This is 
the assistance of God's Spirit to effect the needful renova- 
tion, \vhich is implied in the declaration, 'figurative but 
express, Except a man be bo'rn of the Spirit, he cannot entel" 
info the kin[Jdo1ì'
 of God '1.' 
The exception taken to Butler, which I 11ave thus en- 
deavoured to obviate, has been taken by men both sincere 


1 Annlo,qy, I. Y. 84. 
2 Ibid. II. i. 24. 
8 Ibid. II. Y. 5. 
4 Ibid. II. y.28. 


6 Ibid. II. Y. 12. 
6 Ibid. II. Y. 13-21. 
'1 Ibid. II. i. 24. 
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and eminent, and in terms of regretful sympathy and ad- 
lniration, such as sho"r a reluctance to find faults in one 
,,
hOll1 they adlnit to have been a great benefactor to the 
Christian world. Still I am fain to hope it ,vill be ad- 
mitted, not only that his belief is sound and strong, but 
tl]at, ,vhell ,ve sufficiently consider both the purpose with 
which, and the circUlnstances in ,vhich, the works them- 
selves were cOlnposed, it will be felt that the cast of his 
phraseology is capable of an effectual defence. 


I 2 
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',","lIEX \ve are led to speak of metaphysics in relation to 
Butler, ,ve find ourselves obliged to dra,va great distinction 
at th
 outset. Butler found a body of ideas truly lueta- 
physical in possession of the philosophic field. The head 
and front of these ,vas the abstract argunlent for the being 
of a God, ,vhich purported to be delnonstrative, but w'hich 
Butler avòwed hiIllself unable ,vholly to accept in that char- 
acter: though his stateluent to this effect in his correspond- 
ence ,vith Clarke 1 is acconlpanied w'ith ackno,vledgelnents 
that the abstract arglunents reached a high degree of proba- 
bility, so that in this sense they anlounted to proofs. 
Butler ,vas not borullor bound to question all opinions on 
all subjects. He set before himself a great purpose, 'which 
,vas to establish the essential groundwork of an ethical sys- 
telu, ,vhich included God together \vith ourselves, and ,vhat 
lay between Hinl and ourselves. He sought to rectify the 
current ideas respecting God, ourselves, and the relations 
between God and ourselves; and, in doing this, to establish 
their due lill1Ïtations. He conceived that these ideas, so 
rectified, were calculated to uphold a great fabric of belief; 
and he rationally justified and delnanded, on l)rinciples 
ackno\vledged as irrefragable before the impartial tribunal 
of COIl1n1on experience, the adoption of a supernatural creed. 
In the prosecution of his great purpose, he applied himself 
not only with earnestness, but ,vith the most vigilant cirruln- 
spection, to gathering into his net whatever seenled to belong 
to it, lest anything should be lost. Rut ll1etaphysics, as 
a ,vhole, did not seem to belong to it ; that is to say, did not 
seelll either to promote or to cross and traverse his purpose 
1 See First Letter, and Introd. 
 10. 
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in such a ,vayas to compromise his principles or method. It 
,vas only at certain points that he found himself brought 
into contact ,vith theill. 
I aln far froin asserting that either his methods or his 
principles 'vere in conflict ,vith the Inetaphysical opinions 
,vhich he found, anclleft in circulation. And I do not deny 
that he may have largely accepted theIn, so that they have 
In
irna facie the sanction of his authority. But I subn1it 
that they are not entitled to the real ,veight carried by that 
authority. It is sufficiently remarkable, considering his 
111odesty, that he struck out for hÍ1nself 'a more excellent 
,vay.' They did not cOlnmand what I venture to call his 
intellectual sympathies: they come over to us, his followers, 
as unexanlÎned opinions, traditions in some cases of recent 
and local philosophy, lying outside his province and his 
subject-matter, though having points of contact ,vith them. 
I am so bold as to think it most probable that, if Butler had 
applied to these opinions the saIne patient and searching in- 
sight, ,vhich he employed with much Inastery in his public 
,york, he ,vouid have seen cause to ,vithhold at certain points 
such countenance as he may seem to have given them. 
I proceed to indicate the points I have in view. 
1. In a note to the first Chapter of Part I of the Analogy, 
he explains the meaning of his phrase ' destruction of living 
powers' ,vhen taken in its ,videst sense. Stopping short of 
any term such as extinction or annihilation, he treats it as 
m
aning that the being in 'v horn they reside 'shall be inca- 
pable of ever perceiving or acting again at alII.' And he 
goes on to say, "Ve have no reason to think the destruction 
of Jiving powers in (this) the foriller sense to be possible.' 
Thus, he is seemingly committed to the opinion, that to 
extinguish or annihilate a substance not material is beyond 
the power of God. 
On this I observe: 
a. 'Ve are dealing with possibility only, not ,vith likeli- 
hood, in the present remarks. 
b. It lnay be difficult, if this opinion be adinitted, to pre- 
vent its extension to lllaterial existences. This would bring 
us to the old heathen sentiment concerning the eternity of 
the universe. 


1 I..i. 4.fl.. 
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c. It is easy to understand how the ancients, who regarded 
lnatter as uncreated and indestructible, nlight readily regard 
the soul as incapable of annihilation. 
d. .But call it be seriously asserted that the po,ver to 
destroy is a greater po,ver than the power to create? ...\nd 
unless this assertion can be maùe good, surely ,ve, who 
believe in the creation of soul as "
ell as body, are bouul! 
to adlnit the po,ver of annihilating that ,vhich has been 
created. 
e. It seenlS })robable that this notion, belonging to the 
philosophic schools, had, like SOlne other notions of kindred 
origin, luade its ,yay unperceived ,vithin the precinct of 
religion. U npel'ceived, not in the sense that notice ,vas 
never taken of it by individuallllÍnds, but that it never was 
luade the subject of prolonged and separate consideration 
by the Church at large; ,vhich, in the fornuttion of the 
Creeds, appears carefully to have eschewed the subject. 
2. The next metaphysical arguluent I have to notice is 
set out in the sanle chapter 1. 
, All presulllption of ùeath's being the destruction of Ii v- 
ing beings, HUlSt go upon supposition that they al'e C0111- 
pounded; and so, discerptible.' 
But the conscious being, so he proceeds, 'is one and indis- 
cerptible; and the organized body is simply so much foreign 
matter set apart for its service.' 
There luay be luuch force as ,veIl as ingenuity in th
 
.proposition that death, ,vhich seems to proceed by sev- 
erance of parts and dissolution, thereby seelns to be an in- 
strument of no natural aptitude for putting an end to a 
forill of conscience like consciousness, ,vhich appears to be 
at once cOlllplete and bound in an. absolute unity ,vithin 
itself. 
Adll1Îtting the inappropriateness of death, ,vhich proceeds 
by discerption, to deal ,vith the soul, ,,
bich supplies no evi- 
dence to sho,v that it is liable to such a process, ,ve cannot, 
I think, with safety rely upon indiscerptibility as a sub- 
stantive argulnent for Ï1nmortality. In a portion of the 
long and ,vearisolne controversy bet,veell Clarke and Dod- 
,veIl, ,ve find a statelnent by Clarke 011 the argument from 
1 Analogy, 1. i. 10. 
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indiscerptibility, which may enable us to appreciate the 
value of that argument 1. He ,vl'ites as follows: 
'As evidently as the known properties of nlatter prove it 
to be certainly a discerpible (sic) substance, whatever other 
unknown properties it may be endued ,vith; so evidently 
the kno,vn and confessed properties of immaterial beings 
prove thenl to be indiscerpible, ,y hatever other unknown 
properties they likewise may be indued ,vith.' 
Now the state of the case appears to be this. Discerpti- 
bility is and must be an operation in space. It is a thing 
essentially related to space, and also to matter in space. 
But immaterial beings have, so far as ,ve know, no relation 
to space; and cannot be described or indicated in terlllS of 
it, any more than questions of ethics can be indicated in 
terms of numbers. If, then, we have no right to declare the 
soul (which is l)resumed to be immaterial) discerptible, so 
neither have we any right to declare it to be indiscerptible ; 
neither the one term nor the other touching in any material 
its real character. So that an argument for or about the 
immortality of the soul, founded on indiscerptibility, is 
wholly out of place. 
But is it not assuming much to place hUlnan bodies so far 
froln our true being as to hold that they , are no Inore OUl"- 
sel ves, or part of ourselves, than any other matter around 
us 2'? For our bodies do 'v hat no other for(1ign Inatter 
does: they enter habitually, nay unceasingly, and most in- 
tÏ1nately into association ,vith our mental and n10ral action, 
have a large influence upon it, and even seem to deterlnine 
what are at least appreciable parts of it. 
l\Ioreover, we have to consider that religion has SOlne- 
thing to say to this lnatter. In the Apostles' Creed ,ve 
declare our belief in the resurrection of the body. St. Paul 
beseeches the Romans to present their bodies unto God as 
their reasonable service 8; travelling :herein immeasurably 
far from the heathenism around him, ,vhich had never con- 
ceived the dedication of the body to be a part of general 
religion. And to the Thessalonians he writes, 'I pray God 


1 Clarke's Defence of an Argument 
made use q{ in a Letfe1' to ...1/ r. Dod- 
well, p. 101 (ed. 1731). 


2 Annlo,q'!/, I. i. 11. 
S Rom. xii. 1. 
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your ,vhole spirit and soul and body be preserved blallleless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 1.' So that the 
body is not an appendage hut a portion, though a separate 
portion, of ourselves. And that spiritual body 2 in ,vhich 
the righteous ,vill be presente<<l at the resurrection is a 
product sprung froIll the seeù of the natural boùy. So that, 
,vhile the established relations between soul and boùy are at 
the critical point placeù ,vholly beyond the cOlnpass of our 
kno,vledge, it seelns impossible to treat the boùy, except in 
connexioll ,vith its gl"usser accidents, as 'foreign lnatter,' a 
character incolnpatible ,vith such relations. 
3. In his chapter on the :Future Life, Butler attaches a 
great importance to the doctrine of continuance. In 
 4 of 
this chapter he alleges that our possession of certain po,vers 
and capacities before death' is a presulnption that ,ve shall 
retain theln through and after death,' unless death supplies 
SOlne positive reason to the contrary. lIe thinks there is 
ahvays a probability that things will continue just as they 
are except as to points' in ,vhich ,ve }lave some reason to 
think they ,vill be altereù.' .A.nd further, he conceives that 
the continuance of the 'world until to-day is our only reason 
for expecting that it ,vill subsist to-Inorro'v; and that the 
same Inay be justly affirmed as to all substances, except the 
self-existent. And in a cautionary summation of his argu- 
Inents near the end of the Chapter 8 he seelningly gives us 
to understand, by the reintroduction of this argluuent, that 
he largely relies upon it as a positive argument for the sup- 
port of his clailn 4, to have brought up to a 'very considera- 
ble degree of probability' his contention, on behalf of the 
living being, for a future state of existence. In popular 
phrase, everything Dlay be expected to continue except 
those things as to which cause can be shown to anticipate 
their cessation. 
This is an idea which must, I suppose, be terlned Dleta- 
physical. It is quite distinct froln that of continuing exist- 
ence allied ,vith, or depending upon, the fulfihnent of pur- 
pose; and is in truth continuance as such, apart from any 
associated idea of waste or change on the one side, of an 


1 1 The
s. Y. 23. 
2 1 Cor. xv. 


3 AnnZn,q'!l, I. i. 30. 
4 Ibid. I. i. 32. 
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end to be gained or a reason to be alleged on the other. It 
appears to be a conception not easy to grasn. Nor can 
I see that, ,vhen it has been grasped, ,ve can readily attach 
to it any presumption either in favour of or against the pro- 
longation of the existence in question. 
In truth, if ,ve regard the question as believers in God- 
and such 'were both Bntler and his assulned antagonists- 
've lnust surely find it hard to entertain, even for a llloment, 
the idea of any existence ,vhatever ,vithout sirnultaneously 
entertaining an idea of the use to which it is appointed. If 
it is subserving that use, then caeteris pariúus a presunlp- 
tiOll ,vill arise in favour of continuance; if it is not per- 
forlning its proper ,york, there nlay be SOllle faint presump- 
tion of the reverse, but this is not of itself enough to build 
upon. 
Another elelnent of the case ,vill be found in the two 
opposite conditions of exposure to change, or exemption 
from it - the former suggesting, though not proving, the 
approach of termination, and the latter leaning to the op- 
posite expectation. 
Butler refers to the physical conditions in which we are 
placed, and says the idea of their further continuance gro,vs 
out of their having thus far continued. Here we seelll to 
be dra,vn upon slippery ground. Ho,vever it lllay have 
been in Butler's tilne, the scientific opinion of to-day antic i- 
l)ates an end of the ,vorld; ,y hich seelllS difficult to recon- 
cile with the arglunent of ,vha.t Inay be called neutral con- 
tinuance, as Butler presents it. 
Is there not much to be - said for another conception of 
the matter, viz. that continuance cannot be duly considered 
at aU in the abstract, and apart from purpose? If our 
world has the appearance of half-grown corn or of unripe 
fruit, ,ve Inay suggest that there is a likelihood that it is 
destined, and 'v ill be allo,ved tÏ1ne, to bring its processes to 
maturity, to establish a clear issue, and, in the event of 
failure, to place that failure visibly on record. 
4:. In the Butler-Clarke correspondence some points of 
metaphysics have been raised, which are not in any iuune- 
diate way connected with the 
4.na.logy or the Serlnons. 
In his first letter Butler appears to follo,v Clarke in con- 
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sidering place to be a condition or incident of Divine exist- 
ence. It is possible that this iùea may have been encouraged 
by the declarations of Scripture and that article of the 
Creeds, ,vhich speak of our Lord as sitting at the right hand 
of God; and it probably did sOlnething in the sixteenth 
century to"rards perplexing Eucharistic doctrine. I snp- 
l)ose, however, that there is nothing of pre sum ption in treat- 
ing the declaration as a figure designed, like all other figures 
of Holy Scripture, to transcend the merely sYlubolical re- 
ality and to elevate t11e conception involved. \Ye Inay con- 
ceive the Deity to be exelnpt fronl all the linlÌtations of 
space, and may take His omnipresence to 111ean that the 
plenitude of Deity is alike operative in each part of the 
entire sphere through which locality extends. 
In his fourth letter But1er, still sublnitting to the yoke 
of a systeul which appears to ÍInpose physical and finite con- 
ditions on the unseen and infinite, aSSlunes that spirits, as 
,veIl as bodies, 'exist in space,' and conceives that space is 
'absolutely self-existent, and antecedently necessary to all 
existences, including even the self-existent.' But I preSUll1P 
there are many who reject all physical limitations of this 
sort as attelnpted to be ÎInposed upon a nature immeasur- 
ably above theIne In this proposition I include limitations 
of time. 
'Vhat may be said for Butler is that, eyen at this early 
period of his life, he ,vas less magisterial than Clarke, as 
've see from his suspending his judgement on the Clarkian 
figlnent that space and duration are properties of the Divine 
substance; a specÜnen, as I conceive, of over-bold adventure 
into regions where it is not given to us, under the conditions 
of present existence, to obtain a foothold. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say of 
ur author, that, both from original 
inclination and from experience in thinking, he ,vas disposed 
to vie,v abstract or metaphysical disquisition ,vith a latent 
mistrust. 
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BUTLER, ,vhen a youth of twenty-one, peruses the ,york 
of Dr. Clarke on the Being and Attributes of God, and 
would desire to acknowledge in it not nlerely a probable, 
but a delnonstrati ve proof of what it seeks to establish. 
Sonle part of the argument he finds himself unable to accept, 
and he seeks froln the author, ,vith studied deference, eluci- 
dation and satisfaction. The topics are abstruse; and they 
require to be stated in the sÜnplest granlnlatical form. 
No finite being, says Clarke, can be self-existent. 
}-'or a finite being Inay, without 'a contradiction,' be con- 
ceived not to exist. 
'Vhereas what is self-existent must of necessity exist: 
and to say it does not exist involves' a contrådiction.' 
But the form in ,vhich Clarke embodied the idea of non- 
existence is 'absence': and this must mean absence fronl 
some particular place: for if absent frOln one place at one 
time, it may conceivably (he says) be absent froJn every 
place at every time. This Butler qUf\stions. He does not 
adlnit that the possibility of the particular absence proves 
the possibility of the universal absence. 
Both Butler and Clarke, it ,vill be observed, agree in 
holding that existence means existence in place: and this 
not only for a finite, but for an infinite Being. It will be 
needful to revert to this point. If there can be existence, 
which is not existence in place, the \yhole Inatter thus far 
in dispute between these champions vanishes by the ,vith- 
drawal of a vital condition. 
There is a second issue raised. Clarke has argued that the 
self-existent Being can be only one. It involves (he says) 
a contradiction that there should be tw'o Beings, both neces- 
sary (or self-existent) and both independent. For if one be 
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independent of the other, that other lnay be conceived not 
to exist, that is to say, not to be necessary. No, says 
Butler. It does not follo,v because Being .41 is independent 
of IJeing B, that therefore Being Jllnay be conceived not 
to exist. [I pass by a cornparison, introduced by Butler, 
,vith the case of 'the angles belo,v the base in an isosceles 
triangle': for it does not appear easy to see ,vhat angles 
there can be that shall be subject to such a definition.] 
Here the phrase used by Clarke is that, on the hypothesis 
in question, either òf the Beings lnay be supposed' to exist 
alone.' 13utler points out that this phrase is alnbiguous. 
It lllay luean, to exist by its o,vn resources only, to have 
a self-sufficing existence: or it may mean, to have an exist- 
ence such that nothing shall exist along ,vith it. Clearly, 
if independence involves this kind of existing alone, the 
independence of A is iucolnpatible ,vith the self-existence 
of lJ, and 'i'ice vel".';;(L; but a
 no proof has been given that 
self-existence involves this kind of independence, the ques- 
tion has sÎ1n ply been begged, and no proof has yet been 
given against a possible plurality of self-existences. 
Dr. Clarke replies first upon the first argulnent, by the 
contention that existence by necessity in space lneant exist- 
ence by necessity in all space and at all ti1l1es. vVere it 
a question of existence not necessary but by c01l1mand, such 
Inerely cOlnlnanded existence might conceivably be absent 
froln certain spaces at certain tÎ1nes. 
On the second point, Clarke holds that anyone existence 
whatever presupposes aU other necessary existences; for 
exaU1 pIe, presupposes space and time. 
Butler, in a rejoinder, denies that' absolutely necessary' 
means necessary ahvays and everywhere. Self-existence 
means existence somewhere, not existence everywhere. So 
much for the first head. 
On the second head, he canvasses the doctrine that for 
a particular existence all necessary existences are' needed.' 
He allows that space and tinle are thus needful, because 
the particular existences COllie of course into relation ,vith 
thell1; but he sees no universal relation bebveen a necessary 
existence, as such, and all particular existences. And, in 
passing, he lays do"rn the following proposition: 
'Space and duration are very abstruse in their natures, 
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and I think cannot properly be called things, but are con- 
sidered rather as affections which belong, and in the order 
of our thoughts are antecedently necessary, to the existence 
of all things.' 
Clarke, in his second reply, exhibits an unbroken front. 
Self-existence, he declares, Ï111plies ubiquity; necessity, ante- 
cedent in the order of nature to all existence, 1nust exist 
evej"ywhere for the same reason that it is alt!lwhel
e. And 
on the second field of battle, by the needfu]ness of a thing 
self-existent for the existence of any other thing, he Ineans 
only needfulness as a sine qua non. In this sen
e he might 
have added, the equality of the three angles of a triangle 
to two right angles is needful for the equidistance of all the 
parts of the circuluference of a circle from the centre, and 
vice versa. 
Butler, hoping against hope, resumes his pen, and admits 
that a necessary Being can only exist in space: but denies 
that he need therefore be finite. 
And on the second head he charges upon Clarke that 
his propositions come to this. Space is a property of all 
substance; if so, every substance Inust be self-existent, as 
space is: but this cannot be. EJ'go. 
In his third reply, Clarke restates his doctrine as to the 
universal application of necessity; and, on the second head, 
declares that space is a property or mode of the self-existent 
substance, but not of any other. In this surely Illost arbi- 
trary and totally unproven proposition, he finds a refuge 
from the clenching objection Butler had put before him. 
In his fourth letter, Butler concedes that an absolutely 
necessary Being must exist everywhere. He likewise admits 
that he had been rash in assimilating the Inode of the self- 
existent Being's existence in space, to that which holds good 
for other existences. He also adlnits the difficulty of fornl- 
ing an idea of the relation 
etween spirit and space. He 
thinks it plain that space is -' manifestly necessary' and 
, antecedently needful to the existence of all other things, not 
excepting (as I think) even the self-existent substance.' 
In his fourth reply, Clarke lays it down that space is not 
substance, but necessarily infers substance: as for a blind 
man hardness, though it is not body, necessarily infers the 
idea of body. 
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The fifth pair of letters add nothing material to this sin- 
gular correspondence, except Butler's adlnission that he is 
really' at a loss about the nature of space and duration,' 
and is conscious that the correspondence has turneù upon 
the question ,vhether our ideas of them are partial, and 
,vhether they presuppose the existence of sOlnething else. 
Do ,ve not in this last-narned suggestion COlne near to the 
truth, namely that the entire diseussion hangs upon ideas 
incapable of being treated in a satisfactory manner? But- 
ler, ,vho ,vrites all through as a sirnple seeker after truth, 
and Clarke "rho, ,vith a lllagisterial air, defends the sub- 
stance of every proposition he has advanced, are agreed in 
this one proposition: that all which exists Inust exist in 
space and tinle. Therefore space and tirue are uncreated, 
and have an existence independent of the Creator. 
To 111e it ,vould appear an elementary proposition that 
the universunl has to be bisected or divided into t"ro enti- 
ties which between thenl absolutely exhaust it: Creator 
and creature. But now we are introduced to a category 
altogether new. Space and time are not the Creator, but 
neither are they creatures, for they exist independently of 
the Creator, and are conditions antecedent to His existence. 
It is no sufficient ans,ver to contend that ,ve can forIn no 
-idea of existence outside of space and tinle: that is to say 
of any given mode or fashion of existence thus ejected out 
of these t,vo conditions. For there are other existences, 
w-ith regard to \vhich \ve can fOrIn no conception whatever 
as to their manner, and yet by \vhich \ve firmly hold. 'Ve 
believe in the existenre of pure spirit; but the 11l0IDeut we 
begin to connect it with a manner of existence, we find that 
w'e annex it in one form or another to body, that is to mat- 
ter. But if \ve say spirit cannot exist except in space, \ve 
ought also to say spirit cannot exist except in body. But 
as \ve holù that spirit can exist a.part fronl body, so \ve 
ought to say, spirit can exist apart from space. 
I have said that Butler and Clarke ,vere both entangled 
in this untrue proposition, that space attaches of necessity 
to all existence. The difference between thelu is that Clarke 
appears to rest in it as an absolute and comfortable cer- 
tainty: Butler, on the other hand, only with an unquiet 
mind. He finds theln to be unmanageable conceptions. 'I 
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aln really at a loss about the nature of space and duration' 
(Letter V). He cannot COlIlmit himself to the doctrine 
that the self-existent Being is the suústJ'atzun of tÏ111e and 
duration, for this "Tould Inake them dependent upon it; and 
yet he seems drawn and telnpted towards this doctrine. He 
Inight have ,vorked his ,vayout of the thicket, had it been a 
distinct and professed portion of his inquiry. 
And surely it is very Ï1n portant to get free of this doc- 
trine, for it involves strange consequences. It involves the 
consequence that space and tilne are uncreated, and inher- 
ing in the idea of things that are eternal, so that they are 
also themselves eternal. Therefore the Creator is not the 
Creator of all things, but only of SOlne. Space and tinle 
are exceptions: but why should they be the onlyexcep- 
tions ? 'Vhy should not matter at large be an exception, 
as the ancients, 'with a rare unanilnity, thought it ,vas? 
'Vhy should not force be also an exception? How, in fact, 
is any full, any real, doctrine of creation to be reconciled 
with the doctrine that space and tinle are outside of it ? 
Then there arises the curious question, Ho,v came these 
philosophers to be involved in the meshes of this theory? 
Can ,ve say that they were bound do"Tn to it by an inlnle- 
morial tradition? No, for in the case of matter, ,vhere such 
a tradition existed, they did not accept it. Is it then possi- 
ble that their acceptance can have been due to the influence 
of an opinion belonging to a local and occasional theology? 
It seenlS clear that the controversies of the Reformation 
respecting the Holy Eucharist helped to lead men upon this 
slippery ground. According to the extreme Protestant con- 
tention in those controversies, it was absolute and funda- 
mental to provide against the supposition of a real presence 
of the Body of the Lord upon the Christian altar. The 
proof of its not being there ,vas sought and found in the 
theory that it was already elsewhere: and that Body as such 
could not be present in two places at one and the saIne tÏIlle. 
It was subject to local or space-conditions. But an escape 
Inight be attempted through the contention that the Body 
of our Lord in the Sacrament of the altar is glorified and 
Divine: and it could be pointed out that, by appearing in 
the closed chaulber, ,vhere the disciples were assembled for 
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fear of the J ew's t, that Body, by transferring itself through 
a solid obstacle, elnancipated itself frolll space-conditions. 
An all-covering reply was fashioned: Divine or not Divine, 
even the essence of the self-existent could not subsist, ex- 
cept in space and under its laws. N otlling, however, can be 
more dangerous than a philosophical ans wer to a theological 
IH'Oposition, until it has ùeen sho,vn that the two are in 
lJllJ'i mateJ'ia. 
It ,vas, ho,yever, only by Butlpr's youthful and soon- 
abandoned contentiòn, ,vhich placed the self-existent not in 
space at large but in SOlne particular part of space, that he 
could be said to satisfy the Zuingliall, or extreme Protes- 
tant, contention. 'Vhen he adluitted, as he prolnptly came 
to adnÜt, that the omnipresence of the self-existent in space 
essentially follo,ved from its presence in any part of spaee, 
he by Ünplication lost hold of the doctrine that a lteall'res- 
ence in luore than some one portion of space ,vas Í1npossible. 
'Ve have no proof, llowever, from the correspondence that 
either of the authors had consciously in vie,v any connexioll 
Let,veen it and the true doctrine of tIle Eucharistic Presence. 
If ,ve efface froin the correspondence the futile concep- 
tion that the self-existent lnust of necessity exist in space, 
I conceive that nothing substantial relnains. Consequently 
that no profit, except it be incidental, can be extracted fron1 
it as it stands. 
I confess that, in the ,yay of conjecture, further notions 
present thelnselves to lny luind. Butler's ,yorks in general 
are very far removed froin the region in ,,
hich this corre- 
spondence moves. His touching deference led hinl rapidly 
enough to concessions, but did not relieve hinl from a sense 
of elubarrassinent, in a discussion ,vhere Clarke's easy self- 
confidence Inust have been taken to imply "the assurance 
that all was plain sailing. And this einbarrasSIllent, together 
,vith the cause of it, may have helped permanently to disin- 
cline him to traversing these rather barren heights, and Inay 
happily have been ainong the causes which brought hinl to 
apply his whole intellectual and l110ral force both to I11atters 
and to Inethods severely practical and disengaged frOin all 
waste appendages. 


1 John xx. 19. 



CHAPTER X 


ON THE CELEBRITY AND IKFL UENCE OF BISHOP 
BUTLER'S \VORKS 


THERE were nUlnerous editions of Butler's Analogy in the 
eighteenth century, hut I have not been able to trace them 
all with precision. The ,vork appeared in a quarto volulue 
in 1736, and an edition in octavo was published before the 
year had expired t, a circulnstance ,vhich appears to show 
that it at once attracted nlueh attention. Another edition, 
with SOllle account of the author, appeared in 173K The 
\vork was not directly challenged by any author of that 
century; and there is abundant evidence that this absence 
of contention respecting it in the higher regions of litera. 
ture was not due to its falling into obli vion or insignificance. 
Indeed, the publication of the collected ,yorks at the Claren- 
don Press in 1807 ought to be regarded as a sign of their 
progressive advance in public estÌ1nation. The same may 
be said of their still earlier publication in the 
cottish 
nletropolis in 1804 2 . 
He appears to have laid hold in various quarters of the 
more hard-headed Inembers of the labouring population. In 
an account of a congregation of Scottish Seceders, formed 
in 1745, at Logiealmond in Perthshire, and \vithout doubt 
largely conlposed of the labouring community, it is recorded 
that in the early part of the present century the Analogy 
formed one of the subjects of their study 3. It is stilllnore 
reularkable that an edition of the AnalOf/Y was published 
at Aberdeen in 177t3. It bore the title of the seventh edi
 


1 See 'YaU's Bibliothecn, and the catalogue of the British )Iuseum Library. 
2 Edinhurg-h: Con
bhl(', 1804. . 
3 At the Edye of the Heather, by the Re\r. D.l\I. Forrester, p. 36. Edinburgh, 
1895. 
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tion 1. Thus proceeding froln a press local and remote, it 
could hardly be due to any other cause than a del11and for it 
among the students of the universities of that city. It is 
the glory of the Scottish universities to represent the lllass 
of the people, and this glory has belonged to those of Aber- 
deen 2 even in a higher degree than to their sisters; ,vhile 
the people of the city and county are especially distinguished 
for force of luind and character. Over and above the 
contelnptible charges of Itolnallizing, ,vhich ,vere allegpd 
against Butler thro
ugh the press, seven ,yorks of anÏ1uad- 
version or comment, dated between 1737 and 17
4, are 
mentioned by Dr. Hanna in his prefatory notice published 
'\Tith Chalmers's Pl"aelections all, the ...lnalogy, none of ,vhich, 
ho-wever, attained to any sort of celebrity. Lord !Cal11es a 
noticed Butler w.ith praise and with general criticislns, which 
do not require notice; and Htune seems plainly to have had 
some of Butler's argulnents in vie,v, but ,vithout naming 
hinl. 
He may be thought to have attained the climax of his 
po,ver, in his ow'n country, when, between sixty and seventy 
years back, he took his place by the side of Aristotle, 
among the standard books for the final examinations in the 
University of Oxford. After about a quarter of a century, 
he was renloveù froln it 4. The removal was not due to any 
lowered estÎlnate of his pO\\Ter. This is clear fronl the lan- 
guage of :1\lr. :1\Iark Pattison, ,vho was a luain agent in pro- 
curing it. It ,vas probably due to the rircUlllstances of the 
po,verful religious movement of which the University had 
ùeen the seat, and of the reaction, for the Inoment hardly 
less l)O,verful, by ,vhich it ,vas follo,ved. There is no sign 
at the present mOlnent that a s111a11er aggregate of thought 
is employed upon Butler in this country at the present day, 
than in the preceding generations. It is, llloreover, pretty 
plain from the editions and relative works produced in Ire- 
land and Åluerica, that the circle of his influence has been 
materially extended. In the United States there have been 
nine editions of the Anulogy 6, and scarcely fe,ver of the 


1 Catalogue of the l\Iuseum Library. 
2 Now amalgamated (1895). 
3 Edinburgh, 184-9. 
4 See supra, p. 76. 
6 Bearing on the title-page the 


words' A New Edition,' 
o that they 
halt appeared colJectively at an ear- 
lier date, at some place" hich is un- 
known. 
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Sernwns. Their influence, and the influence of Butler at 
large, was specially imported into Cambridge by Dr. 'Yhe,vell, 
a leading spirit of the University. In speaking of the Sel'- 
nWJlS, it must be understood that the reference is chiefly 
nlade to the three on Human Kature, and to such of the 
others as most resemble them in the subjects of ,vhich they 
treat. It lllay probably be said of these that their influence 
and their circulation has been only second to those of the 
Analogy. 
But criticism is a test of influence as well as circulation. 
Criticislll includes eulogy if based upon examination. And 
of the eulogists of Butler it lnay be truly said that they are 
alike rmnarkable for nunlber, for elllinence, and for diversity 
of colour. The later half of the century has indeed brought 
into view a number of critics who deal, SOlne of them largely 
or systmuatically, in animadversion. Everyone of these 
has accompanied his adverse judgeluents ,vith panegyrics, 
often of a strikIng kind. Of the value of their hostile criti- 
cisnls, and the amount of deduction which they \vill warrant 
fron1 our estimate of Butler, I have spoken elsewhere 1. 
But there is an inner and more subtle sense in w'hich I 
have not yet touched upon the influence of Butler. 'Yhat 
power did he exercise over British thought? Had he a 
share, and, if any, \vbat share, in causing that reaction in 
favour of belief which marked the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century? 
I say upon British thought, because it cannot be pre- 
tended that he then becalne, or that he has yet become; an 
appreciable factor in forming the thought of Continental 
Europe. In this respect he stands in the 11l0st marked con- 
trast 'with Locke. 
\lnong his ,yorks, only the Analogy has 
been translated. A Gernlan version of it appeared at Leip-. 
zig in 1.56, and at Tübingen in 17.9. A second translation 
was published at Leipzig in 1787. It has received notice 
and comlnendation from various \vriters, some\vhat recently 
from Lotze; but there has been no call for any further 
edition. In France a translation has gone forth from the 
press, but it was the work of an Englishman or executed 
under English influence, and appears to haye been still- 
1 Supra, Ch. iii. 
K2 
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born 1. Down to the present day experience has assured 
us only of his holù upon cOillIIlunities of British blood. 
The elaborate recital by Zart 2 of those forty-eight British 
,yorkers w 110 influenced Gerlnall thought in the seventeenth 
. and eighteenth centuries does not include his name. This 
failure to lay hold on Europe is the more remarkable, be- 
cause the chief part of the ,yorks of 13utler appears to be as 
clearly available for the European mind at large as for that 
of the English-speaking countries. It has ho,vever been 
translated into Hindoostanee, in connexion w'ith missionary 
purposes; and into \Velsh. The nlost Ï1nportant part of the 
answ
r to that question in relation to his l110ral influence on 
the eighteenth century has not yet b
en given. And as it 
is the lnost Ílnportant, so also it is the part 1110St difficult to 
deal ,vith. 
As a general rule, it is but rarely that w'e can trace the 
influence exercised by particular books upon particular 
Ininds through the 1l1ediul11 of actual record, any l110re than 
,ve can tram:) by formal evidence of caus
 anù effect the 
})o,verfnl influences of climate upon indi,.idtial health. 
Hooker's great ,york on Ecclesiastical Polity first gave 
systelnatic expression to ,vhat is tern1ed .Anglican thought 
in theology, and ,ve are told of an elllphatic eulogy pro- 
nounced upon it by the C0l1tpll1porary reigning pontiff 8. 
But it ,vould be difficult to traee even this influence in th
 
testimonies of subsequent ,vriters, or in the moulding given 
to their forms of expression. Thought has been powerfully 
affected in England ,vithin the last sixty years by the suc- 
cessive influences of Coleridge, of l\Iill, anel (in a son1e,vhat 
different sphere) of Carlyl
; and it is safe to say that our 
country under"
ent great elevating influences frol11 Scott and 
from Tennyson. But, excepting that K e"
lnan had occasion 
for a personal purpose to bear strong witness in the case of 
Scott, ho,v far could any of these influences be adequately 
verified by direct evidence drawn frOln our general litera- 
ture, or from any positive record? 


1 See npp('ndix to An Academic 
Sketch. Oxfonl: Clarendon Pre:,:::" 
1892. 
2 Einjiuss der En!Jlischen phiw80phie 


seil Bacon a'llfdie Deutsche pldlosophie 
des 18Jnhrhunderts. B('rlin, 1881. 
3 "Talton's Life cif Hooker. 
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We may sho,v that Butler early attained to a position in 
,vhich he could not fail to share in the current influences of 
the day. ...\.nù the whole inquiry relating to the ebb of the 
sceptical tide in 1750-1800 is so full of interest as to justify 
illustrative relnark and any attempt to gather together such 
fragments of evidence as ,ve possess. So early as in 1742, 
when HUIne published his Political Essays, he wrote 1 as 
follows to Lord ICames, who had on an earlier occasion 
advised him to consult with Butler: 
'I ain told that Dr. Butler has ever}rwhere recommended 
them, so that I hope they will have some success.' 
But ,ve must endeavour to COlne closer to the question. 
'Vhat share, if any, is to be claÌlned for Butler with regard 
to the religious and attirmative reaction ,vhich lnarked the 
second half of the century? That the deistical movement 
had been one of great power is sufficiently proved from the 
single fact that Butler lnade it the occasion of the great 
argulnent he developed in the Analogy. But the force with 
which a stone falls into the ,vater may not unimpressively be 
Ineasured by the distance ,vhich may be reached by the outer- 
most of the resulting circles on the surface. N ow I have 
before me a panlphlet printed at Perth in the year 1715, and 
conceived in the interest of the Jacobite party, ,vhich aims 
at pronlotillg the views of that party by discrediting the 
Legislative Union then recently fornled 1vith England, and 
still partially unpopular among the Scotch. It is termed 
Scotland's Lament; and Scotland, dramatically impersonated, 
is made to say, 'All I have got by the ba.rgain is Slavery, 
Poverty, and Deisln.' This spread of Deism in England 
Inust have been a very conspicuous fact in order to make 
it worth the 1vhile of the palnphleteer thus to em ploy it 
as an instrument for working on the popular imagination in 
Scotland. 
'Ve have before us the remarkable fact that, 'whereas in 
the time of Hobbes, Lord Herbert, and the Deists, England 
had exercised an influence upon France in the negative di- 
rection, yet, as the century advanced, and as France travelled 
with rapid strides to,vards negation under the influence of 
Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists, England not only refused 
1 Fitzgerald's Jlemoirs, p. 56. 
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to follo,v but moved perceptibly along the old paths in the 
opposite direction, so that no intelligent person could have 
,vritten towards the close of the century, as Butler had 
written at thp dates of 173() and 1731, as to the currents 
of opinion during its earlier moiety. 
It HUlst be borne in lllinù, as to both these lilovements of 
affirl11ation and negation respectively, that they had their 
seat in the upper classes of society, and \vere '\Tholly exterior 
to the mass of the cOllllllunity. There is evidence that, at 
the date of Butler'; eOlnplaints, the profeðsion of religion, 
and the clergy, still k(1pt that hold upon the people, which 
\vas so strong at the period of Sacheverell's condelnnatioll. 
The operations of 'Yesley belonged to the ,vider circle of the 
masses, anll were little felt, except sporadically by individ- 
uals, within the narrower onp; though evpn there they Inay 
have done SOIllething.' The Inost active social influence of the 
period was that ,yith ,yhich the name of Johnson, and also 
that of Burke, is associated; and it is probable that this in- 
fluence had more than a trivial share in the "
ork. The influ- 
ence of books, how'ever, has also to be considereù, and it ,vas 
probably a large one, first in the destructive, and then in the 
reconstructive portion of the process. But that influence is 
a silent one, and in its first stage::) it is forlnless, only tak- 
ing shape, and finding its "
ay into consciousness, by reflec- 
tion. I have here spoken of books: but there ,vas one 
among thenl which far transcended, and alnlost eclipsed, all 
others; for its only rival in the sphere of the higher litera- 
ture ,vas Law's Serious Call, and the ground taken in that 
reluarkable ,york 1 is wholly separate from that occupied by 
Butler. 
The effect ,vhich is thus produced is real, but its visible 
signs Inay be no more than the track of SOlne great vessel in 
the sea, ,vith the "
aters closing in behind it. The field of 
eviùence, how'ever, is not absolutely blank. 
Lord Chesterfield 'was a luan of extraordinary talents, for 
his own day the veritable king among men of the ,vorl<1, of 


1 Lately recalled to public notice the able and striking Lffe. (If William 
by the comments of 1\[r. Stephen Law, which we owe to the pen of the 
(English Thought), ::\lr. Lecky (IIis- Re\
. Canon Oyerton. 
tory of England), and especially by 
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'whom life is built up with an infinity of care and skill upon 
well-organized, though ,vorldly, self-love and consummate 
enjoynlent of the world; with no negation of religion, but 
with no interest in it; 'with a toleration of it, conditional 
upon its abiding peaceably in its own place, as a hat abides 
in the hall until it is wanted for going out of doors. 8uch 
is his habitual strain. 
And yet ,vhen he ,vas becoming not an old, but, according 
to the ideas of those days, an elderly man, we find him 
,vriting from Bath, under date of N oveinber 11, 1752, ,vith 
regard to benefit ,vhich his physician pron1Ïsed him froln 
the waters, in the follo,ving terms: 'As I do not expect it, 
if I receive it, it will be the more welcome. If not, I have 
both philosophy and religion enough to subn1Ít to my fate 
without either melancholy or mUrInur. For though I can 
by no means account why there is either moral or physical 
evil in the ,vorld, yet, conscious of the narrow bounds of hu- 
Dlan understanding, and convinced of the wisdom and justice 
of the Eternal Divine Being who placed theIn here, I ain 
persuaded that it is fit and right that they should be here.' 
If Chesterfield, who ,vas a great reader, had read Butler, 
and deliberately conformed to all his conditions, he could 
not have given a more conclusive account of the process 
than in the terms of this passage, ,vhich represents the 
dominant ideas of Butler's ,york brought together into the 
shortest compass, stated .with the terseness, closeness, and 
seriousness of the great original, and if con1Ïng a little 
short in point of strict accuracy, yet representing a real 
influence exercised upon a nlÌnd of extraordinary insight 
into all matters to 'which it seriously addressed itself. Such 
a passage I think could hardly have been written in Eng- 
land, unless by an expert, before the appearance of Butler's 
work. 
The religious reaction in England, which marked the 
later half of the eighteenth century, I have said, ,vas two- 
fold. Its nlost patent features wel'e popular, and are asso- 
ciated, above every other name, with the name of 'Yesley. 
It soon established itself as a salient fact in the public ej'es. 
Contenlporary ,vith it, subsisting on a much slnaller scale, 
principally in connexion 'with other classes of society, yet 
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eventually of a kindred character, ,vas the Evangelical 
Inovenlent in the Church of England; and it is probable 
that the nonconfornlÍng bodies \vere also affected by a 
sympathetic action. So far as the upper classes of society 
\vere concerned, the Evangelical teachers .exercised on them 
as a \vhole no attractive influence whatever, and possibly 
lllay have repelled thenl. But a select and very limited 
nUlnber of individuals, chiefly laùies, eUlbraced their opin- 
ions by an operation not 'v holly dissÍ1uilar to the conver- 
sions of the early Christians from the \vorld to the Church. 
These changes of illdividuallives w'ere ÏIllportant in them- 
sel ves; but they had no influence (unless a repulsi ve one) 
on the general nlÍnd of what is terlned society. I speak 
of a state of things ,vhich continued to prevail as late as 
in the period of IllY o\vn youth. The Evangelical party had 
\vrought hard, and had deservedly and usefully thriven; 
but its melnLers \\rere still a sl11all lllÍllority, extraneous 
to the general body of society in the upper class, and not 
very largely felt in the lo\ver. 
Quite apart frOln this reaction on behalf of religious 
character and life, there had been another, a more tranquil 
and less visible reaction. The descriptions given by Bishop 
Butler in 173ü, and again in 17:>2, ,vere no longer applica- 
ble in 1790 or in 1800. Of indifference, doubtless there 
remained enough, but in those \vho \vere neither indiffer- 
ent nor fervent Christians there had been substituted for 
a rampant scepticism a decorous acknowledgelnent of the 
general truths of Christianity. This ,vas sOlIlething, though 
not all that could be desired; and it is with this reinstate- 
lllent of Christianity in the receipt of a general homage, 
that the nanle of Butler has probably a vital connexion. If 
it be true that his argulnent is in the Inain a defence of out- 
\vorks, still they are outworks, ,vhose security is absolutely 
vital to the defence of the central fortress. But it would 
be more correct to call theln foundation courses; ,vhich, 
although out of sight, sustain the building: for he deals in 
the Analogy with the very basis of those relations between 
God and man which, as he truly tens us, are anterior to 
Christianity, and but for ,vhich Christianity would be \vith- 
out a standing-ground. 
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A rnisunderstood episode in the life of 'Yïlberforce gave 
rise to a confident suppositio:g, hardly deserving the nalne 
of a belief, that 1\11'. Pitt: in conversation with his friend, 
had alleged against the _lnalogy that it had suggested to 
him more doubts than it rellloved. But it now appears from 
the account recorùed by )11'. \"\ilberforce hinlself at the 
tÏIne, that )11'. Pitt, knowing his Inind to be occupied with 
serious thoughts, had spontaneously recolnmended to him 
the perusal of the ..Analogy. It is a relnarkable fact that, 
absorbed as )11'. Pitt .was in politics, he should have read 
the Analogy, and his recomlnendation and favourable judge- 
ment upon the ,vork, ,vhether the offspring of his own 
thought or a reflection of the public opinion, throws a 
happy light on its influence. 
\Ye lnight, perhaps, have anticipated from Johnson notices 
of Rutler. But none are to be found in Boswell. It would 
appear, indeed, as if J ohl1son had no disposition to revive 
even for a JnOlllent the extinct volcano of the deistical con- 
troversy; for the elaborate index appended to Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill's classical edition of the great biography, takes no 
notice of the \vorks of Tindal, Collins, or Chubb. Boswell 
hÜnself, ho'wever, in one passage, notices Butler's argulnent 
in terms 'which hanTIonize \vith the idea that his reasoning 
was generally accepted 1. \Vesley has, in more than one 
place, spoken in praise of the Analogy. 
I regret to have no adequate means of exhibiting, by 
direct personal ackno'wledgement, the action of Butler on 
behalf of belief in individual minds during the eighteenth 
century. ,,-r arburton's statement of his erninence is not 
\vithout value, but it does not appear to own any personal 
obligation on his own part. This negative state of things 
is in remarkable contrast with the glow-ing attestations of 
1\Iacintosh, Chahners, and a host of eminent writers belong- 
ing to the present century. It throws us back, in the rnain, 
upon the internal and statistical proofs supplied by fre- 
quencyof editions. Yet these are sufficient for their pur- 
pose. \Yhen we elnbrace in our conspectus the entire period 
of 160 years since the publication of the Analogy, we may, 
as I conceive, safely lay it down that his works have 
1 Birkbeck Hill's BosLCell"s Life of Johnson, yol. v. p. 47. 
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fastened upon themselves, in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, a larger amount of serious and permanent attention 
than those of any other ,vriter on lnoral and lnental philoso.. 
phy \vho has lived during the saIne period. 
If the amount of attention which has been bestowed upon 
Butler be great, ,ve are safe in asserting that the mental 
effort ,vhich it implied ,vas greater still. 'fhe careless 
reader is a being towards \v hOln, as such, Butler seenlS to 
have felt as great an antipathy as his gentle and considerate 
. 
nature was capable of entertaining 1. 
uch a reader is 
effectually warned off the \vritings of Butler by their charac- 
ter. To read them ,vith levity is illlpossible. The eye Inay 
indeed run do\vn the pages, the Ï1nages of the letters nlay be 
forlned upon the retina; but the living being that dwells 
\vithil1 the brain is unapproached, and either dornlant or 
elsewhere eIllployed. The works of Butler are in this 
respect like the \vorks of Dante; ,ve Inust make SOllle kind 
of preliminary preparation, ,ve must gird up the loins of 
the mind for the study. 
1 See preface to the Sermons, H 1, 2, 5. 
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Upo
 the whole I am content to sum up the argument for 
the study of Butler under the following heads: 
1. In the study of his ,yorks, the student finds himself in 
an intellectual jJltlUestl'u, where his best exertions are re- 
quired throughout to grapple with his teacher, and thus 
become nlaster of that teacher's thought. Any relnission 
of exertion ,vill promptly convince hÍ1n that, if he be con- 
tent with anything less than this, the hours he spends on 
Butler are likely to be found pure ,vaste of tÍ1ne. l\Iauly 
education is a process of wrestling; and it is best to wrestle 
,vith the highest masters. 
2. In follo,ving the steps of Butler, which are as carefully 
measured out as if he had been clÍ1nbing the hill of the 
Pll1'gatorio, ,ve breathe all along the bracing atmosphere of 
a singularly high morality. There is this further great 
advantage, that the Analogy is not didactic: it is morality 
in action. The virtues, both natural and Christian, have 
so saturated the character of our teacher, that their perfume 
is exhaled in every line. 
3. Butler deals with the Deist; and the Deist is one who 
has already travelled one stage on the road of full Theism. 
Bntler produces a multitude of reasonings to show him that 
he ought in consistency at least to consider ,vhether he shall 
also travel all the other stages. It. should be borne in Inind 
that the ,vhole of these, besides bei!lg effective as against 
the Deist, also form, on independent grounds, available por- 
tions of the general theistic arglunent. 
4. By his argument he has set forth to us ,vith renlark- 
able closeness and precision, in the ..Jnalogy the lllethod of 
the government of God, and in the Sermons the provision 
supplied to us for the discharge of our several offices under 
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that government; taking the two together, he has here 
supplied us ,vith the main substance of a philosophy of life. 
The difference between them is, however, this: that while 
the .Analogy purports to exhibit God's luethod in one de- 
partluent only, that ,vhich deals "ith religion, it is equally 
applicable to the whole of our moral experience; first, in 
every study, in philosophy, history and the rest; and sec- 
ondly, in conduct, ill the entire ,veaviug of that web, 
,vhereof our life is made up. 
. 
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THE teaching of Bishop Butler ,vith respect to a life 
beyond the grave, ,vhich supplies 111e ,\
ith a point of 
departure, divides itself unùer t,vo heads. The first of 
them embraces the likelihoods ,vhich can be collected out of 
the 'course of nature' ,vith regard to the effect of death 
upon our existence as a '\Thole. This is a physical or 
metaphysical, and in neither aspect a moral, discussion; it 
occupies the first chapter of the 
4nalofJY. From its position 
on the threshold of the Treatise, as w'ell as from the nature 
of its topics, it has attracted 111uch attention, and, it is fair 
to add, much criticis111. 
There is, ho,vever, a general strain of teaching on the 
future life, which pervades the work, and which for the 
most part is scattered piecemeal through it, as the opening 
up of the general argument into 'wider spaces gives occasion 
for introducing the topic. This relates not to the question 
whether we are barred by death from passing into another 
,vorld, but to the prospects of man in that other world. Iu 
a certain part of the Treatise 1, it opens in a pointed 'way 
a discussion not 111etaphysical but moral; which is also 
one of extre111e interest. 'Yith the:se hyo widely separated 
branches of the subject it will be appropriate to deal quite 
separately. 
And no, v as regards the first. 
At the outset certain relnal'ks are to be Inade. 
In the first place, the Chapter' On a }1
uture Life' contains 
1 I. iii. 28. 
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a disquisition, not upon Ünll10rtality but upon survival. The 
inquiry is sÏ1nply ,vhether we can pa:s
ù>ourn in to the 
undiscovered land, and has no relation to our condition, or 
the duration of our existence, after ,ve have arrived there. 
In the second place, as the Chapter is a plea not for 
Ünlllortality, properly so called, but for persistence of life 
as against the special occasion of death, so it is a plea not 
for the survival of the ,vhole Iuan, but only of the sp iritual 
or im ln aterial part of lllan. rfhe body of lu a n takes n o_ 
---- ---- .. ---.- ..... - 
benefit froln the arguluent of this Cha p ter . .Butler ,vas well 
a,vare that, froin the-only Sõurces open to hinl at the first 
inception of his "
ork, he could offer no effectual arguluent 
on its behalf: and it ,vas enough for hi
 purpuse if he 
could obtain an adlnission of SOlne reappearance of the 
rational ana responsible htunan being in a future 'world. 
In the third place, the condition of our author in this first 
Chapter is that of a man who has to fight with one of his 
hands tied up. His general discussion is upon analogies. 
Analogies, considered as re
elnblance
 of ratios, require four 
terrns to cOinplete them. Butler has before him facts of 
nature, exhibited in our present life, and adlllÍtted to stand 
in a certain relation to an Author of nature. lIe has a third 
tel'1n in certain facts of nloral government or of revealed 
religion also placed before our eyes; and frolu these three 
he has to infer the fourth. Rut in his argument on a future 
life, th e thir d ter ln, on ,y hir h he has to build the fourth, is 
entirely "
anting' for being precluded fro m referring to 
any Divine authority, he has no supply of experinlental 
facts to adduce, ,vhich Iuight cast a light on the condition 
of the soul after death. 
There are those ,vho say these two things, survival and 
Ï1nlllortality, are but one: and ,vho seem to suppose that the 
case of surmounting death is like that of obtaining a passport 
,vhich ,vill carry us over the frontier of some foreign coun- 
try; wher
, this once done, we have no other impediment 
to apprehend. But, on such an aSsUlllption of the identity 
of survival 'vith imulortality, it is to be obsf1rvf1d that it is 
a pure assunlption, and nothing nlore. 'Ye have 110 title to 
postulate in linÛ1le that po,yers, ,vhich nlay be so adjusted 
or equipped as to face the contingency of death, must there- 
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fore be in all respects such as to be certain of facing with 
a like impunity every other contingency ,vhich, for aught 
,ve know., the dimness of the future may enfold in its ample 
bosom. Such questions Inay remain open, and ,vithout pre- 
judice, for independent discussion. 
There is a fourth observation to be borne in mind, ,vhen 
,ve set about the consideration of Butler's Chapter. It does 
not fornl a necessary part of his general argument. He 
might, ,vithout this Chapter, put in array all the facts ex- 
perÏ1nentally ascertained which prove the existence in this 
,vorld of a goVel'1llnellt by rewards and punishments, and 
the righteous character of that government; and might, with 
this apparatus of moral considerations, no,v made ready for 
use, build upon theln the usual and irresistible arguments 
for a future state. But this must have been at a later stage. 
From the opening sentences of this Chapter, he seems to 
enter upon it with reluctance, and only because he thinks it 
practicable and needful to clear the subject from certain 
metaphysical difficulties as to personal identity ,vith ,vhich 
it had been darkened, and which, unless removed, might 
have barred his access to the great moral argument he 
desired to introduce. 
Addressing himself to his task under these circumstances, 
his argument is partly negati ve, and par lyaffirmative. The 
first goes to show the 
utillt y or insufficiency of the pre- 

mptions against survival, "Thich-are_drawn from the 
character of death. The second and more limited part goes 
to show substantive l ikelihood
, drawn from nature or expe- 
rienr.e. that the SOUlll1ay survive death. In the first he is 
eminently successful. In the second ,ve become sensible ho,v 
scanty is the supply of material at his cOlnlnand. l\Iuch of 
the depreciation lavished on the Chapter has arisen fronl the 
careless supposition that he is advancing as substantive 
arguments ,vhat in reality he only propounds as rebuttals 
of adverse presumptions, and "yith the lÍInited view of re- 
moving out of his way a preliminary bar. 
Let us now begin by taking note of his manner of sup- 
porting hÍB first contf'ntion, namely, that death and the 
incidents of death afford no presumption that we are ex- 
tinguished by it. 
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1. It is not proved by the immense change which death 
undoubtedly makes in us. .For we kno\v by experience that 
vast amounts of change in ourselves, and in inferior creatures, 
are con1patible 'with a continuity of identical existence. 'Ve 
have no absolute kno\vledge that the change effected by death 
is greater than these changes; and, until we do kno\v it, the 
l)l'esullption of our extinction by death does not arise. 
(True, none of thesp changes is marked by severance of es- 
sential parts: but 'we cannot say'" hether such severance 
. . 
constItutes a greater change than the change froln the state 
of elllbryo to that of Inanhooò. or fro III the egg, through the 
larya or caterpillar, to the nloth or butterfly 1.) 
2. There is no ground, 'fronl the reason of the thing,' to 
suppose that death can destroy our' living po\vers' ; that is 
to say, disable thelu frolll perception and action 2. For of 
death in itself we knu\v nothing, but only in certain effects 
of it. ...\ud as \\
e kno\v not on \\9hat our living po\vers de- 
pend for their exercise, it is possible that they lllay depend 
on sUIuethillg \vholly beyond thp reach of death 8. l)eath 
gives no eviùence of destroying the living pow'ers, but only 
caucels the sensible proof of their exercise 4. 
3. K or is any such ground furnished by the' analogy of 
nature.' l
or in no case do ,,
e knO\\T \vhat, at death, becomes 
of these living })o,vers. They simply pass froln our view r. 
4. Thp pO\\7er of death to destroy living beings is con- 
ditioned by their being COlnpounded, and therefore discerp- 
tible. For as consciousness is indivisible, so it should seem 
is the conscious being in ,vhich it resides 6. And, if this be 
so, it follo,vs that, the body being extraneous and foreign 
to the true splf, no presumption can arise out of the disso- 
lution of the body against the continued existence of the 
true self. 
fi. As \ye may lose lÏ1n bs, organs of sense, large portions 
of the body, and yet the true self continues entire; and as 
anÜnal bodies are ahvays in a state of flux and succession 
of parts, with no corresponding loss or gain of the true self, 
we again infer the distinctness of that true self from the 
body, and its independence at the time of death"'. 
1 Analogy. 1. i. 2, 3. 2 lðid. 4. a Ibid. 6. 4 Ibid. 7. 
6 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 10, 11. 7 Ibid. 12, 13, 15. 
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6. Even supposing the' Ii ving being' to be Inaterial, we 
know not its bulk; and, unless it be bigger than one of the 
elementary particles which are indissoluble, and which repre- 
sent the minimum, no presumption arises against its surviv- 
ing death 1. 
7. 
Iuch less have we to fear extinction frOlll anything 
happening froln any system of lllatter other than our bodies, 
and not so near to us as they are 2. 
8. Inasmuch as our senses do not perceive, but are carriers 
only to the perceiving organ, a
 is proved by cases of losing 
them, and by dreams, ,ve again infer the distinctness of the 
Ii ving powers 3. 
9. Once lllore ,ve so infer, because our IÜnbs are only 
servants and instruments to the' living person' within 4: and 
ha ve a relation to us like in kind to that of a staff. 
10. If this argulnellt conlprehend brutes, and imply that 
they lnay becolne rational.and moral, it ,viII still hold. But 
it need not cOluprehend them. The objection taken under 
this head rests wholly on our ignorance 6. 
11. If, even as to his state of sensation, the true self of 
man indicate an independence of the body, lunch more is he 
independent as to his state of reflection, and its acC'ompany- 
ing pains and pleasures: on which we see no effect from 
death G. 
12. Certain mortal diseases, up to death, do not affect our 
intellectual powers. Is it likely that in death they ,vill kill 
these powers? or that, in death, anything else wiH do it 7 ? 
13. 'Ve cannot infer from anything 'we know about death 
even the suspension of our reflective condition and action. 
Nay, it may be the continuation thereof, ,vith enlargelnent 8; 
all this in a course which may then be found strictly 
natural 9. 
14. The case of vegetables is irrelevant to a question on 
the survival of faculties of perception and action; since 
they have none 10. 
In sum; there is sufficient proof of independence to bar 
any presulnption of simultaneous or allied destruction. All 


1 AnnlnrlY, T. i. 14, 16. 2 ibid. 15,20. 
5 ibid. 21,22. 6 ibhl. :24. 


9 ibid. 31. 


3 Ibid. ] 8. 
7 / bid. 25. 
10 Ibid. 29. 


f Ibid. ]9. 
8 ibid. 26-28. 
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such presumptions have now been rebutted: and a' credi- 
bility,' sufficient for the purposes of religion, indeed' a very 
considerable degree of probability,' has been shown 1. 
IIaving thus sUl1llned up the negative al'gulllents of Butler, 
let us proceed to the positive, which indeed are fe\v. 
1. The fact of existence carries ,vith it a presumption of 
its continuance; \vhich presu111ption holds until rebutted by 
aùverse presumption or proof 2. 
2. Fronl the fact of swoons, if not also from dreams, \Ve 
kllO\V that our living powers exist at tilnes \vhen there is 
11u capacity of exercising theln in the usual way 3. 
3. Frolll the fact that in certain mortal diseases the re- 
flectiye powers remain \vholly unaffected, he seelns to infer 
such an independence as supplies a positive presumption of 
future existence.f. 
It lnay be \vorth while to ask \vhy Butler did not elnploy 
;.Llllong the preslunptions of a future life one from resort to 
\,-hich it seelns plain that he ,vas not precluded by its depend- 
ence upon religion, either natural or revealed. I mean that 
desire for it "rlÜch, altogether apart from belief, has prevailed 
in the higher mind of man, and which Inay be thought to 
have prolllpted the Platonic speculations. It seenlS possible 
that he nlay have anticipated the reply'which ,vas offered by 
D'Holbach to this argument after he \\yas deaù. D'IIolbach 
does not deny the existence of the desire; but he says, per- 
tinently enough, 'no'llS dési'l'ons la ,.ie till cmps, et cependant 
ce désiJ. est frustl'é; pourquoi Ie désir de la vie de llôtre rnne 
ne seroit-il pas frustré conlllle Ie premier 6 't' 
I shall presently refer to Butler's treatnlent of the question 
concerning the natural immortality of the soul; at this 
Inoment it is enough to say ,vhat is indubitable, that he does 
not luake use of it as an arguluent. 
'Yhen \ve put the question, 'Yhat is the force, in the 
aggregate, of the arglunents which have been adduced in this 
Chapter, and \vhat 'was the author's o,\yn estÏ1nate of that 
force? it 'will not be found altogether easy to reply: and 
perhaps \ve have here felt the consequences of his having 
dealt with a subject extraneous to his l11ain argulnent, in its 
1 .An(dogy, I. i. 32. 
 Ibid. 4, 8, 30. 8 Ibid. 6. 4 Ibid. 25. 
6 SystèmB de la .J.Vature, Part I. ('h. xiii. 
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not being bandIed with the same extraordinary exactitude 
and continuity. I 'v ill refer to two points in particular. 
'Vith respect to the argument of in discerptibili ty, much 
favoured by preceding writers from a very ancient date, it 
ought not to escape remark that Butler does not appear to 
place reliance upon it; as, in his sUlnming up, he makes no 
allusion to it, but puts forward other topics in its stead. 
And yet it is an argument ,vhich, if it ,vere sound, would 
dispense ,vith every other, and would at once prove the 
whole of his case, so far as the soul, apart from the body, 
is concerned. But is it sound? To Ine it appears wholly 
valueless. 
For what is discerptibility? Can it be defined otherwise 
than as the severance in space of the portions of some 
,vhole, ,vhich were previously united in space? so that the 
parts of a material substance, ,vhich necessarily exists in 
space, are said to be discerptible. But the soul is not, 
according to the ordinary acceptance of the term, material. 
It does not then (as far as our knowledge goes) exist in 
space, and is not subject to its conditions. So that the iùea 
of discerptibility is wholly foreign to it, and can have no 
concern in proving either its mortality or its immortality. 
Yet Clarke has ad vallced a very high doctrine of indis- 
cerptibility. 'As evidently as the known properties of 
matter prove it to be certainly a discerpible (sic) substance, 
whatever other unknown properties it may be endued ,vith; 
so evidently the known and confessed properties of imma- 
terial beings prove them to be indiscerpible, whatever other 
unknown properties they likewise may be indued with 1.' 
Again, Butler is evidently led to his conditional argulllent 
on behalf of the immortality of brutes by the palpable fact 
that they give evidence of living powers, some living agent, 
some true self, within and above their corporeal organs. It 
has been feared by some that this may lead to an inversion 
of the argument, and a contention that if our 'living be- 
ing' be like theirs, little can be inferred from it as to a 
likelihood of independent survival. The absolute finality 
of death for brutes ought not, I suppose, to be taken for 
1 Clarke's Defence of an Argument made use of in a Letter to .J.1f'r. Dod<lcell, 
p. 101. 
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granted. Rut \ve must carefully eschew the recognition of 
any full parallelislll in the application of the argulllent from 
living powers as between the two orders respectively. And 
this on more grounùs than one. The living being in brutes 
luay suffice to warrant our presuming it to be po
sibly inde- 
pendent of death: but it is contracted in scope, and insig- 
nificant in function, \vhen they are cOlnpared \vith luan; 
wl}o has not only perception and action, but reflection; and 
not only reflection, but conscience; and \vith conscience a 

en
e of moral right a
d \vrong, together with an array of 
Illoral powers, as to \v hich it is to be observed that, unlike 
the po\vers n1erely intellectual, they as a general rule lose 
nothing with the lapse of years, but often ripen down to the 
very hour of death. 
And again, that great argument for human survival, 
\vhich arises froln the palpable incolnpleteness of the work 
of discipline for \vhich lllen came into the \vorld, not uni- 
versally, but still in a great multitude of cases, has little or 
no application to the case of brutes, ,vhose life and death 
are not similarly associated with growth, and do not suggest 
in the saIne \vay the idea of unfulfilled purpose. 1\Iuch 
of this, however, is not \vithin the scope of Butler's first 
Chapter. 
In the beginning of 9 32, he states that he has sho\vn the 
credibility of a future life: and truly 111ay it be said that 
a. thing, against which no adverse presulnption has been, 
or presumably can be, Inade good, is credible. But at the 
close of the section he says that he has proved it up' to 
a very considerable degree of probability'; which is a dif- 
ferent matter. 
He seeIns to have been perfectly successful in the busi- 
ness of pure rebuttal. The instrument, by which he has 
achieved it, is giving proof of our possession of living 
powers, and of their high character, apart froln, and above, 
the corporeal organs: and, on the whole, it seems to be his 
view that the nature of these 1)owers, together with the 
likelihood of their continuance (\vhich, in the absence of any 
proved power of death to destroy us, he estimates highly), 
alnounts to 'a very considerable degree of probability.' 
It may perhaps be thought that a rebuttal of objections, 
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not only successful, but so comprehensive and complete, as 
that supplied by Butler, has an Ï1nportance, real though 
indeterminate, which reaches some,vhat beyond its imme- 
diate aim. It may leave behind it, on a view of the whole 
case, some amount of impression in favour of that affirma- 
ti ve 'v hich, though not demonstrated, has been so well 
defended against assault. 
Credibility, however, as he holds, is sufficient for all the 
purposes of religion, and this is reasonable; for, in a matter 
which may profoundly concern us, such credibility binds us 
to 1110Ve onwards, and to weigh all the elements of the case, 
such as the argument of the Analogy, in the course of its 
developinent, Inay present them. 
Again, the argument of continuance based upon existence 
is lllade by Butler to playa capital part. Is it strong enough 
to sustain the ,vhole weight so laid upon it ? 
This question, as it seeins to me, can hardly be ans,vered 
without introducing other considerations. May it not be held 
that the likelihood of this or that entity's continuance cannot 
be Ineasured until after first measuring the arguments for its 
present existence? 'Ve may presume (always proceeding 
upon the postulate that there is an Author of nature) upon 
the continuance of a rosebud in one way, but upon the 
continuance of a decaying rose only in a different and mnch 
more limited way. If things exist only for an end, the 
strength of the argument for their continuance will surely 
depend, in each case, upon the condition they have reached 
with regard to the attainment of that end. If they have 
upon them the Inark of a design, together with marks that 
it is not yet fulfilled, the argument of likelihood for their 
continuance is strong. Such is the case with man. But then 
Butler's evolution of his subject has not reached a point 
at which he can make use of this argument. And it seems 
open to doubt whether sin1ple continuance, apart from pur- 
pose, affords a solid standing-ground from which to project 
this or that existence into the future. Butler may be right 
in throwing the burden of proof upon those"who refuse to 
admit as probable the continuance in the future of that which 
now exists; but this burden need Dot in every case be a very 
heavy burden. 
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The establishment of the apparent independence of the 
'living being' upon death is, ho,vever, of itself a great result; 
and its greatness grows upon us in proportion as that living 
being is richly equipped ,vith faculty. Every attentive 
reader, in considering Butler's management of this subject, 
must remark ho,v slightly, in presenting to us his 'living 
agent,' he puts forward the ethic and pathetic, or shall I say 
the IDoral and affectional, sides of our nature. Here ,ve have 
an army of faculties, l.vhich greatly enhance the force of his 
reasonings from the nature of the living agent. And 
Dr. Eagar, a recent conunentator on Butler, has ,yell observed 
that our nloral feelings and enlotions are not subject to 
deterioration or abatement with the lapse of years, down 
to the latest, in the same IDanner and degree as are the 
po,vers of III emory, perception, and reflection. Once only, in 
discussing this subject, does Butler nanle, in connexion with 
reason and lnelnory, 'the affections which they excite 1.' 
A question may, I think, reasonably be put ,vhether ,\"e 
ought or ought not to reckon, among the presulnptions in 
favour of the survival of the soul, those preternatural or 
extraordinary manifestations, iminensely varied in forIn and 
in the manner of their appeal to our percipient faculties, 
,vhich from time inlmemorial have made their appearance 
among the records of hluDan life and experience? During 
the nineteenth century they have occupied a larger space in 
the public view than perhaps at any other period, and have 
without doubt been subjected to lllore systematic, prolonged, 
and dispassionate examination. The Society incorporated 
for Psychical Research has been actively at work for a series 
of years in Cambridge, probably the greatest mathelnatical 
University of the world. The Society has now a branch in 
the United States. It is almost needless to observe that, in 
connexion with the name of Spiritualisnl (for ,vhich I should 
lnuch desire to substitute the title of Spiritisnl), these phe- 
nomena have obtained very great notoriety, with large and 
in some cases weighty adhesion, in our o,vn country and still 
l110re in America. There is, and ever has been, a popular 
impression more or less favourable to the idea of such 
I11anifestations. Among the wealthier classes there is a large 
1 Analogy, I. i. 26. 
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amount of determined negation, ,vhich is also shared by lnany 
lnen of scientific attainluents. Those who are thus armed 
with a resolute and universal preconception, have their an- 
s,ver ready lnade to the question I have above propounded. 
The body of believers .whose nalnes carry authority is prob- 
ably sinall. But there is an intermediate class of those ,vho 
have neither generally nor in any particular case accepted the 
alleged occurrences as established facts, yet ,vho, upon a vie\v 
of the whole case, think it hardly reasonable to consign theln 
in mass to a limbo of non-entities; and ,vho lean to the idea 
that they have probably some amount of real, though as yet 
undeternÜned, basis in realities. If they have any basis at 
all, they so far testify to the reality of the imlnaterial and 
spiritual world. If any portion of that basis is supplied by 
manifestations, ,vhich are connected 'with our future exist- 
ence, they lllUSt, I suppo
e, be held to supply, as far as they 
go, available evidence on its behalf. There are also those 
,vho think that the antiquity and wide extension of a belief 
of this kind may of itself reckon among the secondary evi- 
dences in its favour. 
Let us now turn to the argument from natural immor- 
tality, ,vhich includes a ..fortiori the question of survival, 
and with regard to ,vhich we may be naturally led to in- 
quire how it is that B1ltler, having said so much, has not 
said still more. 
His references to natural immortality are found in the 
twenty-first and thirty-first sections of his first Chapter. 
r n the first of these he speaks of a natural immortality of 
brutes, and observes that it does not imply their being en- 
dowed with any capacities of a rational or moral descrip- 
tion. In the second. he propounds to us that there may, in 
the future or unseen world, be a state of existence for us 
new and yet natural; and he conceives in general that this 
cannot reasonably be denied. He then proceeds to desig- 
nate persons, or circumstances, such as in a particular man- 
ner exclude the denial: speaking thus - , especially whilst 
the probability of a future life, or the natural in1mortality 
of the soul, is adnÜtted upon the evidence of reason.' ,Vhat 
idea, if any, does he wish to convey to his reader on the 
important doctrine of natural immortality? 
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\Vith regard to the first of these passages, touching the 
immortality of brutes, Butler does not admit it to be a con- 
sequence of his teaching with respect to the living po\\rers, 
or living being, as existing in nlan. 'Vith regard to the 
second, it is to be observed that when he has occasion to re- 
fer to immortality as it stands under the Christian dispen- 
sation, he says that' life and Ï1nmortality are enÜnently 
brought to light by the Gospel,' and that' the great doctrine 
of a future state' is cOllfirnled by the Gospel 1. The \vhole 
argunlent of the first Chapter is an argument for the sur- 
vival of the soul, in 'which no distinction is drawn between 
simple survival and Ì1nmortality. Certainly it may have 
been meant to serve as an argument for immortality. And 
yet, in the passage ,vhich I have quoted froln the first 
Chapter (in 
 31), his language as it stands is ambiguous. 
It may signify only that the denial cannot take place com- 
patibly ,vith the doglua of natural immortality, and there- 
fore not aluong such persons as happen to hold it. Or it 
may nlean to take for granted a natural immortality, and to 
urge that, as this is an established principle, his proposition 
cannot possibly be contested. 'Yhich of the t\VO is his 
meaning? I have arrived at the conclusion that it is the 
first. If this is so, he makes no assertion of natural Ï1n- 
mortality. 'ly conclusion is that he does not intend to Inake 
any positive assertion either for or against it, but to hold 
his judgenlent in reserve. He may have leant to it in his 
inner mind: he may have felt reluctant to oppose himself to 
an opinion which may be taken to have been nearly universal 
in his time, and for long ages before. But it is plain to me, 
that he has stopped short of an absolute categorical asser- 
tion of it: and he could, as I conceive, have had no reason 
for stopping short of such an assertion, except an unwilling- 
ness to be committed to it, either from his general mistrust 
of propositions founded only on abstract reasoning, or froln 
his believing this particular proposition to have been in- 
sufficiently established. 
Had he been prepared to propound it, he ,vould surely 
have altered the whole argument of his first Chapter; for, 
if the natural immortality of the soul be an established 
1 Analogy, II. i. 9. 
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truth, it must at once take precedence of all those elaborate 
presum ptions, \v hich he has adopted for the basis of his 
reasoning in favour of a future life. He argues for a future 
life as hope, as credibility, as likelihood; but he does not 
venture to propound it as a thing of dogma or as a cer- 
tainty. Had he felt himself in a condition to propound it 
as an established truth, his whole attitude in the first Chap- 
ter 111ust apparently have been changed. That dogma would 
have been the head and front of the discussion; and all his 
rehuttals of adverse presumption, and his modest pleas for 
favourable inference, needed at most only to appear as an 
army of auxiliaries, preparing and niaking straight the way 
for the acceptance of that doctrine. 
1\" ow, if Butler has not bound himself hand and foot to 
the InetaphysicaJ principle of the soul's essential Ìlnmortal- 
ity, of an imlnortality for the soul inherent in its nature as 
soul, plainly it 'vas not because he lived in a world to ,vhich 
that doctrine was in any Inanner new or strange. On the 
contrary, it was, and it had been for many ages, a standing 
doctrine of popular, and, within certain limits it may even 
be said, also of authoritative, theology. Nor ,vas recognized 
philosophy in disaccord with theology. I will quote one 
instance w"hich may serve to show how deeply the persua- 
sion has been rooted in the general sentÌlnent at least of 
'Vestern ChristendoIn. At the Reformation, when so nluch 
of teaching long unassailed was shaken down to its founda- 
tion, and Michael Servetus was prosecuted in Geneva, under 
the inspiration of Calvin, for heresy in respect to the 
Trinity, this question also was brought upon the carpet. 
Servetus ,vas, or supposed himself to be, accused of deny- 
ing the natural immortality of the soul. His reply was 
given thus: 
'If ever I said that, and not only said it but published it, 
and infected the whole world, I would condemn myself to 
death 1.' 
At a period when there was a disposition 2 in philosophy 
to .exalt time and space almost to the dignity of the un- 
created, it was little likely that the natural immortality of 


1 Guizot, Great Christians of France, chap. xix. 
2 See the volume of correspondence between Clarke and Leibnitz. 
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the soul, supported as to a wide extent it ,vas by the author- 
ity of tradition, would be repel1ent to the generaln1Ïnd. It 
had indeed received in England, at the epoch of l
utler's 
activity, ne\v and weighty consecration. First, this had 
come froln the Calnbridge Platonists, who set the argulllent 
very high. Before proceeding to adduce proofs of the doc- 
trine, John Smith \vrites as follows: 
'The imlnortalityof the soul doth not absolutely need 
any demonstration to cl,far it; but n1Ïght be assulued rather 
as a principle or postulatll1n, seeing the notion vf it is apt 
naturally to insinuate itself into the being of the lllost vul- 
gar sort of Inen. . . . 
'All nations have consented in this belief, ,vhich hath 
ahnost been as vulgarly received as the belief of a Deity 1.' 
It has been lllore questioned by 'uutikilful l)hilosophers' 
than by the unsophisticated Inind of man: and has such a 
consensus gentillnt as Cicero rightly holds' enough to con- 
clude a la\v and maxÜn of nature by.' This stress John 
Sn1Ïth lays on the consent of the general n1Ìnd, though he 
thinks it includes an idea of the soul's 111ateriality, and, it 
may be, its traduction too, as wide as the belief itself. And 
he takes as his conunon basis or principle this hypothesis, 
'that no subsÜtntial and indivisible tldng ever pel'isheth.' 
For a moment only, as it seems, he declares himself indeed 
content ,vith that iùea of Plato ,vhich, in the Tirnaeus, 
introduces the Deity addressing the angels (or viOl. Of.oí) in 
these words, ' You shall hold your immortality by a patent 
of lnere grace froln myself'; yet he remembers that Plato 
also falls back upon the dictuln of Plotinus, 'that no 
substance shall ever perish.' Even mathematical consid- 
erations are pressed into the argument for the soul's immor- 
tality, ,vhich is enforced 2 with great persistence, and in a 
fashion not much according to the cautious and measured 
minrl of Butler. 
The doctrine of indivisibility, as precluding death and 
entailing iInlnortality, was cOlnmended to Butler for accept- 
ance by an authority nearer to him alike in tÌ1ne and. in 
association than ::
hnith, namely, by Dr. SalTInel Clarke. The 
acceptance is, ho,vever, qualified, not absolute. The claim 
1 Smith's Select Discourses, IY. ii. 2 In chapters iii-vii. 
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for in}mortality from indivisibility, he says, has been argupd, 
'and for anything appearing to the contrary, justly.' This 
is, at most, no more than a provisional assent. His ultimate 
judgement on the question seems to be held in reserve. For 
this reserve, as for all the notable inflections of his thought, 
he nlust, without doubt, have had grave reasons. If Butler 
really held hÏ1nself ba.ck from the full adoption of the popu- 
lar and established opinion, such an abstention presents to 
us an instance both of circumspection, and of a mental 
courage founded on solid originality, which may be said to 
fornl a landmark in the history of opinion. It may ,varrant 
an attempt to map out the position of the question, as it 
would present itself to Butler's eye. 
It may, perhaps, be well to begin by reminding the reaùer 
that the idea involved in the term immortality is not single, 
but manifold. I have already referred to hvo of the dis- 
tinctions which we have to keep before the mind. 
1. A vitality sUl"lnounting the particular crisis of death 
is one thing: an existence without end is another. 
2. 'Ve may speak of an imlnortality of the diselllbodied 
spirit, and may combine it with, or disjoin it fronl, a sur- 
vival or resurrection of the body. In the second case, it 
is of the entire man; in the first, it is of part only of the 
man, although it be the chief part. 
3. The new life to ,vhich death is to introduce the human 
being, may be active, intelligent, mora], spiritual, and may 
be placed in an environment accordant ,vith all these. Or 
it may conceivably be divested of anyone of these char- 
acteristics, or even of them all. 
4. The life of the unseen world may be conceived as 
projected into the future only, as it is presented to us by 
Divine Revelation: or it nlay qe projected also into the 
past, and viewed there in association with a past eternity. 
5. It 'vas 'v hen Butler sa\v personal identity, as he 
thought, in danger, that he undertook to deal with the ques- 
tion of our existence in the unseen ,vorld 1. This identity is 
in truth the very core of the whole subject. An immortal- 
ity,vithout identity is of no concern to us; and the trans- 
migration of souls is an effective denial of the doctrine. 
1 Analogy, I. i. 1. 
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6. We have to distinguish between a condition of death- 
lessness into ,vhich we gl'O'V by degrees, and an imlnortality 
which, ingrained (so to speak) fronl" birth, is already our 
absolute possession. This distinction is a vital one for OIle 
class, namely, those who do not accept any dogma of Ì1n- 
lnortality belonging to nature, but who look upon it as a 
gift resulting from union with Christ and with God. 
"\Vith these diversities before us as to the nature of im- 
mortality, let us now consider the various ideas of the ten- 
ure on \y hich it is to be held. 
\Ve are not to suppose that those \v ho maintain the nat- 
ural immortality of the hUlllan soul, of necessity intend 
thereby a life so conditioned that it is beyond the po\ver 
of the Ahnighty to put an end to it. Clarke, in answer to 
Collins, points out that God nlay have more ways of dis- 
posing of His cre
tures after death 'than ,ve are let into 
the secret of.' 
He may indeed, if He please, annihilate them at the dis- 
solution of their bodies (and so lIe might, if He thought 
fit, annihilate the disembodied souls of nlen; and yet it 
\vould be nevertheless true that they are in their o,vn na- 
ture imlnortal)l.' 
\Vhen we speak, then, of the natural immortality of the 
soul, ,vhat is the idea that ,ve have in view? Is it an'im- 
1110rtality like that of God HÍ1nself, and is it such that the 
soul, having been introduced into the universe, becollles in- 
separable from it, or must under all conditions continue to 
form part of it? It is scarcely possible to suppose this to 
be seriously held. 
There is another conception, ,vhich Clarke includes under 
the phrase of natural immortality, and which is radically 
different froln this. It is that the soul is framed (so to 
speak) upon the lines of immortality, as the destination 
alone appropriate to its nature, and to the consummation of 
that nature; and, further, that it \vill, as matter of fact, 
continue to exist unless it shall please God to Ï1npose upon 
it a doom which will put an end to that existence. As the 
body is framed to die, so the- soul is fralned to live. This 
would seem to be Clarke's conception. 
1 CJnrke's Defence of llft Argument made 'Use ofin a Letter to lIfr. Dodwell, 
p. 103. 
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Then there is a third conception which in so far agrees 
with the second that it regards the soul as qualified by its 
nature to attain to inlmortality; but varies frolD it in so 
much as it does not hold the soul to be endowed with that 
gift at birth, but conceives of it as a gift derived frolll the 
Incarnation of our Lord, and the renovating powers which 
it provided, to be put in exercise on behalf of our fallen 
nature. It inverts a portion of the last-named idea. The 
one says, 'the soul may live, but it will be by the reception 
of a special gift.' The other says, 'the soul may die, but 
it will be by the infliction of a special doom'; anù if that 
doom shall prove to be the natural consequence of inveterate 
sin, spread like a canker over and within its entire substance, 
the question which relnains is practical rather than merely 
theoretical. It is whether God will allow sin, as a deadly 
disease, to accolnplish its perfect ,vork in the destruction 
or cessation of the sinner; or whether, sin in the person of 
the wicked, will continue, under all conditions, to deface the 
aspect of creation, as indefeasibly as the imnlortality of the 
righteous shall adorn it. 
Then there reIDains the further question: ,vhat portion 
of His counsels, on this nly
terious and solenln question, has 
the Almighty'Visdom deelned it meet to reveal to us 't 
There is, of course, a fourth mode of dealing ,vith the 
subject. It simply regards the soul as subject, like the body, 
to dissolution at death, which is for both of them ,vithout 
hope of revocation. But ,vith this vie,v, that of the pure 
negationist, and the converse of the first-named conception, 
we have here nothing to do. 
The difference between the second and the third of these 
schelnes does not appear to be great in the abstract, for the 
first of thelll allows that the soul may he smitten by a dooln 
of annihilation, while the second Învolves the belief that it 
Inay receive Ï1nmortality by gift, and that it is appointed 
so to do in the nonnal course of its existence. Yet rOOln 
is left for practical differences of the nlost Ï1n portant kind. 
}'or if, while the doom of annihilation is adn1Ïtted to he 
possible in the abstract, it is also held that the idea of such 
a dooin is excluded from the counsels of Providence, then 
the iminortality of all human souls, whether it be in thö 
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abstract indefeasible or not, is absolute for every practical 
purpose; whereas, under the other hypothesis, it remains 
an entirely open question except for such as attain to im- 
mortality through union with the Divine nature. 
So much 'with respect to the subject itself. Now with 
regard to the evidence which seemingly caused Butler to stop 
short of positively affirluing for himself the tenet of natural 
Ï1nmortality. 'Ve nlay consider that tenet as derivable from 
reasoning, from consent or from authority. 
'Vith regard to the first heaù, Butler had before him all 
the remarkable achievelnents of those among the ancient 
philosophers who contended for the imnlortality of the 
human soul. This conception rose to its climax with Pindar 
among the poets, and with Plato in the' Groves of Academe.' 
'Ve habitually suppose, and with reason, that this great 
performance of the philosopher ,vas achieved mainly by 
reasoning in the abstract and of a metaphysical character. 
But in a reluarkable passage of the Tirnaclls 1, Plato repre- 
sents the Supreme God as charging the inferior gods, ,vhom 
he had produced, to undertake the construction of men in 
imitation of his example. And he will himself sow the seed 
in these beings of the part which is ,vorthy of the nalne 
Ï1nIllortal, and ,yill hand it over to theln for completion 2. 
Plåto Inay have founded this ascription to the Deity on the 
conviction which he had ,vorked out for himself by his 
abstract argument. He ,vas, however, not well supported 
by the rival schools of philosophy. The powerful mind of 
Aristotle did not elnbrace the conception of a personal and 
practical imlllortality for man 8. 'The really human in the 
soul, that which has come into being, must also pass away.' 

rhis is taken by Döllinger as the SUIll of the Aristotelian 
doctrine. And the Stoics 'viewed the soul as destined to 
Ì1nmediate reabsorption into the great ,vorId-soul after death,' 
or, as surviving only for a time 4. Then came the school 
of deliberate extinctionists, headed by Epicurus ; and it seems 


1 Plat. Tim. 10. 1. The words de- 
f'cribing the producth'e operation of 
the Supreme God are rendered by 
Jowett 'the Creator of the Univer!'e.' 
2 See Salmond, Christian Doctrine 
of Immortality, p. 151. 


8 See Düllinger, Heidentlwm und 
Judefltthum. 
" Salmond, p. 151; and Grote'l! 
Plato, ii. 204. 
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probable that his following among men of the world was 
greater than among philosophers. The doctrine of immor- 
tality has impressed but slight footprints upon the Roman 
literature. The letters and poetry of consolation, 'v hich 
antiquity has bequeathed to us, are especially instructive 
in this respect. They are Iniserably pale and thin, although 
in various cases singularly touching. Nor did Inatters im- 
prove \vith the lapse of tÜne. Lucretius rebukes the folly of 
those 'v ho quail before the idea of punishlnents after death, 
and bends the whole force of his great genius to constructing 
a magnificent apology for the doctrine of extinction: and the 
grave Juvenal informs us that none in his day believed in 
the survival of the soul, unless such as had not yet emerged 
from boyhood 1. The language of Cicero, partially quoted by 
John Smith, is highly inconsistent. Grote declares that 
Plato settled nothing, and agrees with Lord l\Iacaulay that 
the philosophers, from Plato to Franklin, ,vho attempted to 
prove imnlortality without the aid of revelation, failed de- 
plorably 2. 
And Butler could not but be ,veIl aware that the question 
of the soul's Ünmortality, open to so much abstract discus- 
sion, had been incurably apt to ,vander into entanglement 
with the pre-existence and transmigration of souls, and that 
desperate battles had to be fought, both against tern1Ïnability 
and on behalf of individuality. :Nor ,vas the abstract argu- 
ment altogether on one side. 'Is it not contrary to all the 
analogies of present experience,' we are asked, 'to suppose 
that I, who lately began to be, shall never cease to be, or 
that I shall not be refunded into unconscious existence as 
in the centuries before I was born? 'Vhatever is geuerable 
must surely be perishable. l\Iy soul, if immortal, must have 
existed before my birth: and if i
s existence then no ,yay 
concerns me now, as little will its existence after death 8.' 
This portion of the field, the portion depending upon 
argulnent in the abstract, was open, I conceive, to Bishop 
Butler as it is to us. On the argument from the general 
consent of mankind, he had not all the sources of informa- 
tion that we possess. The religions of Egypt, China, Per- 


1 Jm y . Sat. Ïi. 149. 
2 Grote'i! Plato, ii. 203-5. 


3 Campbell Fraser, Philosophic The- 
ism, p.16 (Gifford Lectures for 1894-5). 
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sia, India, Chaldea, ,vith Assyria, had not been laid open to 
the \vorld. The religions of the uncivilized races had not 
been so largely elucidated by knowledge obtained upon the 
paths of tra.vel. The roads, open to him among lnallkind at 
large, were principally those \vhich led to an acquaintance 
with the selltÍ1nents of t\VO races, the Greek and the Ro- 
luan, the 1I10st powerful ever known among Iuankind, one 
in the worlù of thought, and the other in the worlù of 
action. 
The first and also the fullest record supplied to us on the 
though t of the Greeks concerning an unseen and future 
world is that ,vhich \ve find in the poems of lIomer. The 
largest Inass of such information continuously given is that 
contained in the grea.t 
 ekuïa, the eleventh Book of the 
Odyssey; but Hluch is also to be gathered from notices dis- 
persed throughout both the Poems. The Illost Ï1nportant 
of the affirmative propositions which the evidence will war- 
rant is that everywhere there seelllS to Le a protest of 
nature, an instinctive shrinking frolll the idea of sinl pIe 
extinction at death; nowhere is it nlentioned, or in any 
Inanner entertained, as fixed for any particular date. The 
life or soul is as distinct froln the bodily organization as is 
the body of one luan frOlll the body of another. The entire 
lnan is at death severed into parts, but the nature of the 
division made, the question ,vhere lay the true self, is open 
to dispute. Twice HOlner speaks of .what has happened to 
the avróç, or ego, after that last earthly crisis. Once at the 
beginning of the nind, where he says the ,vrath of 
\.chilles 
prematurely dispatched many souls of heroes to the U nder- 
,vorld, but they, the avrovç, remain to be the prey of dogs 
and birds 1. 'fhe other where, at the close of the eleventh 
Book of the Odyssey, we are introduced to HeracleR in 
Hades as a shade or EiöwÀOJI only, for he himself (avróç) has 
been admitted to the banquets of the Inlnlortals, and there 
has Hebe for his mate 2. But Heracles was a favoured 
Inortal. The gliInpses of future happiness are so rare, as 
hardly to enter into the general account. The aspect of the 
future life is indefinite, except in one respect, that it is 
profoundly overcast with gloom. 
Ill. i. 2. 2 Ode xi. 601-3. 
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Again; the whole apparatus, so to speak, of the Honleric 
Under-world is foreign: as l11uch so as the frall1ework and 
picture of the terrestrial world is Hellenic. OIYl11PUS is 
,vithin Achaian limits; the entrance to Hades is by the 
Ocean River, at the relllotest border of the earth. The 
Egyptian Alnenti reappears in the nalne of Rhadalnanthos, 
but this nanle is not placed in connexion with any judicial 
function. True, we have 1\Iillos introduced as a judge in 
Hades, but he has nothing to do with awarding destinies 
based upon earthly conduct: he is a police magistrate, 
hearing the cOInplaints, and ordering the controversies, of 
the ghostly comlnunity 1. The questions of pre-existence 
and transmigration are now here touched in HOiner, for 
,vhose use the \þvX
 is indeed not so nluch the soul in its 
proper sense as the living being or living agent treated 
of in Butler's .work. If we are asked whether the Shades 
of the Homeric l'oems 'were imlll01'tal, ,ve have no nleans of 
providing a full anSVirer to the question. Except in a single 
passage, ,vhere he refers to the rapidity with which thought 
(IIÓO
) traverses or neutralizes space in dealing ,vith its 
proper subjects 2, he never seelns to have speculated upon 
the human spirit apart froln its experiences in the flesh. 
l\Iuch less would he, ,vhose grasp of numbers, except within 
narrow IÌ1nits, "ras totally indeterminate, endeavour to real- 
ize to himself the idea of absolutely deathless and endless 
existence. lndeed, that idea in its full 
xtent is altogether 
beyond the reach of human faculty, and even no,v is only 
and very faintly approached by the largest use of enl11nera- 
tion. I reserve the further consideration of it for another 
place, in connexion ,vith all that relatps to the condition of 
nlan in another ,vorld. 'Ye are here concerned only with 
duration: and as to duration, we may safely say that the 
early or Achaiall Greeks believed in survival; that their 
detailed elubodilnent of it was not indigenous, but inlported; 
and that t.he conception is not either broad or definite 
enough to cornprise the idea implied by natural immortality, 
either for affirillation or denial. 
In the great historic ages of Greece, the old Achaian 
or Homeric conception of the future life tended rather to 
1 Ode xi. 568-71. 2 fl. xv. 80. 
M 
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dwindle than to grow. It nowhere assulned the character 
of a force operative, through personal expectations, upon 
conduct in this life. Yet the idea of extinction and death, 
'v hile it ,vas argued for and against in the philosophic 
schools, had no place in the lllind or heart of humanity 
at large. Grote, 'v ho has fornled so Iowan estimate of the 
upshot of the great labours of ])lato, nevertheless ,vrites as 
follows: 'The popular orthodoxy recognized some sort of 
POSthUlllOUS existence as a part of its creed, and the unin- 
quiring lnultitude continued in the teaching and traditions 
of their youth 1.' If, however, we ,vish to appreciate the 
practical attitude of the public mind ,vith reference to the 
world of shado,vs, \ve lnust look, not so lnnch to tragedians 
who had to deal' with archaic traditions and the ideals of 
life, as to Aristo
halles, who bodied forth the true form and 
pressure of his o"Tn tÎ1ne, and who leaves upon us the 
impression that the prevailing conception of the future life 
had been effectually stripped of all that could make it either 
venerable in theory, or operative upon conduct. The early 
part of the Frogs of this extraordinary ,vriter appears to 
supply conclusive evidence that the Under-world and the 
future life could, in his day, ,vith safety be lnade the then1e 
of pure ridicule before the n10st cultivated and popular audi- 
ences in Greece or in the ,vorld. 
The practical thought of Greece ,vas, indeed, directed to 
affirming the sufficiency of the earthly life; ,vhile its free- 
dom left anlple room for speculation on the future. The 
Latins were little disposed to formulate either in the one 
direction or the other, and practically made little or no 
addition to the materials which Butler had before hÍ1u. 
The most Î1nportant part of those materials has still to be 
considered, the part, namely, \vhich could claÎ1n the author- 
ity of a Divine Revelation. Butler could not admit such a 
claÎ1n into the argun1ent of his first Chapter. But neither 
could he fail to consider for himself what bearing the state 
of ideas disclosed in the Old Testament might have on the 
question of the natural imillortality of the sonl. In Gen. i. 
26, we read thus: 'And God said, Let us make man in our 
image after our likeness'; and much thought has been 
1 Grote's Plato, ii. 204. 
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bpsto-weù on the great inquiry, wherein did this image of 
God consist? 'Ve are guiùed up to the meaning in part 
by the place ,vhich the passage holds in the narrative of 
the great First Chapter. It is a narrative of ascension; 
and thus we see at once that the being, introduced by this 
majestic announcenlent, ,vas differentiated from the last 
previously-narned order of creation by a higher intelligence. 
So much, ho,vever, ,ve should have inferred from the gen- 
eral arrangement, even in the absence of the very marked 
introduction, and of the descriptive phrase. So that inter- 
preters have reasonably lookeù for meanings which would 
convey the conception of a true likeness to God, though 
not one cOIDlnensurable ,vith God, nor pushing us into His 
province. These they have found in purity and integrity 
of the III oral nature; in ,vealth of intel1ectual capability; 
in freedom of the will; and in immortality. All this not 
perfect, yet in training for perfection, and put in a proba- 
tion 'v hich was guarded by the penalties that were to follow 
upon SIn. 
St. Augustine has dealt largely with the case of Adaln. He 
appears to have felt the subject to be difficult; for he says of 
his own work: 'plura quaesita quam inventa sunt; et eorum 
quae inventa, pauciora firmata; caetera, non ita posita, 
quasi adhuc requirenda sint 1.' In his work on Genesis, he 
says that the body of _\.dam in his innocence ,vas mortal, 
because it might die; immortal, because it rnight escape 
death. It ,vas not an inllllortal nature like some others 
, 
'nt quasdaln naturas immortales creavit Deus'; but it had 
a capacity of imillortality tlu.ough the tree of life; 'quod ei 
de ligno vitae, non de constitutione naturae.' For nothing 

s imnlortal except the spiritual (body), which is only prom- 
Ised to us at the resurrection. 'Neque enim immortale, 
quod mori onlnino non posset, erit, nisi spiritale, quod nobis 
futurum in resurrectione pronlÌttitur.' But, by the Fall, 
this nature of ours became no longer mortal only but 
dead. 'Factum est propter peccatum non mortale . . . sed 
mortuum 2.' 
Besides the tree of knowledge, w]1Ìch was forbidden to 


1 Lib. ii., Ret'l'nctationum, c. 24. 
2 De Genesi ad literam, bk. vi. c. 36. 
)12 
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AdaIU, there was set in the garden the tree of life, on which, 
in his state of innocence, he was perluitted to feed. Aceord- 
ing to the plain reading of the text, this tree (as the other 
,vauld have given knowledge) ,vas so endo,ved as to give 
iuunortality. ' _\nd now, lest he put forth his hand, and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and Ii ve for ever: therefore 
the Lord God sent hilIl forth froln the Ga,rden of Eden l .' It is 
said that this Jllay he an allegory. But, allegory or no alle- 
gory, in this view it is all the saIne. Ðy the tree of life is 
signified sonlething which had lain open to the access and 
use of man, and 'v hich would, by the ordinance of God, have 
enabletl hÏ1n to live for ever. St. Augustine accepts this 
teaching in all its breaùth, and else-where he says Ulan ,vas 
created an anima pit'ens ,. his body was a corpu.
 aninutle, a 
body with an a nilJ
a. II e w.as not imn10rtal by the necessity 
of nature, but would have becolne illUllortal by the tree of 
life, had he not sinned; 'nisi in Dei praedicentis minantisque 
selltentiaul delinquendo corruisset 2.' 'rhere is nothing in 
these passages to sho,v a natural survival of the anÏ1na, 
after the ùeath of the budy, which ,vas a C01-pUS an ill
ale. 
Else,vhere, ho,vever, St. Augustine teaches explicitly the , 
immortality of the soul. ...lfter having variously felt his 
way upon the subject, he wrote a treatise, De Inl,1no1.tal itate 
Anim,ae, and with this doctrine his nalne is pron1Ïnently 
associated. To the last-nameJ work is subjoined another, 
De An inzae Quantitate, the argument of which, as n1Ïght be 
expected fro In its title, is far nlore of a nletaphysical than 
of a theological character. nut he did not estÏInate highly 
what had been ?-chieved on this subject by hlunan Ineans. 
The ÌInlnortality of the soul ,vas an arduous matter which 
had been penetrated only by a very fe,v, under thf> nlost 
favourable circumstances (' vix pauci, Inagno praediti in- 
genio, ahundantes otio, dictionibusque subtilissimis eruditi '). 
And even thesf> either thought that the souls ,vould after a 
term return to the miseries of this life, or else believed in the 
eternity of the ,vorld a prl1.te nnte, that is to say, disbelieved 
in creation 8. For the present I pass lightly over the succeed- 
ing centuries. 'Vhen 'we come down to the time of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, we find the principle of natural inlmortality laid 
1 Genesis iii. 22, 23. 2 De Civ. Dei, xiii. 23. 8 De Trinitate, xiii. 12. 
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down broadly and without hesitation.. 'Forma autem hominis 
est anima rationalis, quae est de se immortalis:' Ineaning, 
apparently, with a proper and indefeasible immortality or- 
dained of God 1. This appears to indicate a great clearing 
and hardening of opinion since the time of St. Augustine. 
But there was as yet no declaration proceeding froln an 
authority competent in any degree to bind either the U ni- 
versal or the 'Vestern Cl1111'(.11; and it n1ay be that Butler did 
not take great account of what may be regarded as no more 
than a current of ecclesiastical opinion, philosophical rather 
than theological in its ultÜnate grounds. But, without doubt, 
he would take account of the facts presented to hÏ1n by the 
Scriptures of the Old Testalllent. In his lnind a future state 
was an article of natural religion; and natural religion was 
due to prÍ1nitive revelation, for the traces of which he 111ight 
consistently and reasonably search through both sacred and 
profane antiquity. 
The indications there afforded, when co-ordinated one 
with another, bear no lnark of the idea of natural inllnor- 
tality, either as distinctly l'evealed, or as prevalent among 
mankind at large; but are on the other hand as far as 
possible from giving any direct countenance to the idea of 
extinction, either at the Illomellt of death or upon the lapse 
of any assulned period after it. SOlne see in them a gradual 
ripening and development of the belief as we pass, from the 
date of the very earliest records, down the centuries 2. I 
have not been able to discover it: the survival of the soul 
presents itself to me as generally held and in the abstract 
unquestioned, but ,vithout inquiry, from the earliest date; 
in a form, however, so indeterlninate tllat it sometimes 
appears to border on, though it never enters, the region of 
negation. The scriptural tradition offers its contribution to 
a consent general as against extinction, but refusing sub- 
mission to any formal statement. 
The date of Enoch, the father of 
fethuselah, is, even 
according to the Hebrew chronology, as far back as nearly 


1 Secunda Secundae, vii. 164, Art. 1. ('heyne, Indian Clwrch Qum.terly Re- 
s See Salmond on the Future Life dew, April, 1891, for antiquity in 
for the Old Testament, Clirist;an Doc- general. 
trine cif Immortalit!J, bk. ii : Professor 
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the Iniddle of the fourth Inillenniuln before the Advent. 
The account of his translation is, therefore, by far the old- 
est of scrivtural records indicative of the accepted belief. 
There can be none 1110re beautiful; and it seelns to Ine as 
if there could not be a I110re forcible proof that the idea of 
survi val beyond the grave ,vas both accepted and fall1Íliar 
alnong the race for wholn the Dook of Genesis ,vas cOlupiled. 
Also it seelns plain that the happy destinies of the righteous 
could appropriately be.. presented to them in tenllS which, 
upon any other supposition, could hardly have taken this 
sim pIe and sumInary forin. But it relates only to a person 
of distinguished righteousness. 
I do not d,vell on Dent. xxxii. 22, ,vhich threatens that 
the Divine "rrath shall 'burn unto the lowest hell'; for 
the context appears to connect the sentiluent ,,
ith telnporal 
judgements 1. The absence of all considerations belonging 
to a future state from the :\Iosaic legislation is, ho,vever, a 
fact not less relnarkable than any of the notices of that 
state contained in the Old Testaillent. It bas been COlll1110U 
to believe that no sche111e of religion, no systml1 of duty and 
obedience fro III l11an towards G-od, could be cOllstruc>teù on 
any other system than the belief in a future state. 'Varbur- 
ton, in his once famous Divine Legation, founded hÏ1nself 
on its absence fronl the 
Iosaic SystClll to dra,v a contrast 
between 1\loses and other legislators; and argued that, as 
he was able to dispense \vith w-hat they had found essential, 
he must have possessed a nlainstay ,vhich they had not. 
namely the l'evealed authority of God. 
1\loses had brought the children of Israel out of a land, 
where religion ånd life wpre closely bound up ,vith the 
expectation of not only prolonged existence, but also retri- 
bution, in the unseen world. 'Ve 111ay ,veIl believe it was 
essential to keep the IIebre'v 'worship far removed froIn 
contact with Egyptian polytheism. On this account ,ve can 
readily suppose the Hebre-w legislator to have avoidpd a great 
danger by dispensing ,\-ith this form of sanction for his la'vs. 
But such an avoidance in no ,yay indicates the substantive 
means which allowed hiIn to clra,v adequate strength from 
other quarters, in lieu of that to which he ,vas unable to 
1 So Pool in loc., and references in the Speaker's Commentm'y. 
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repair. These elements of strength, 'whatever their nature, 
were such as empowered him not only to take his place among 
legislators, but also to construct a scheme of astonishing 
durability, which, after three thousand years and upward of 
the most searching and violent experiences, is still alive and 
at work within our view among luany Inillions of our fellow- 
men; ,vhich is associated in theln with many remarkable 
gifts; and which does not exhibit the smallest present like- 
lihood of disappearance from the face of hUlnan things. 
These elements of strength are not difficult to discover. 
In the first place, the unity of God was a pure and pro- 
found conception engrained in the heart and mind of the 
race; tested, too, by the servitude in Egypt on the one hand, 
and by the signal events of the great deliverance on the 
other. It is true that even this race 'was not always firm 
in its resistance to temptation; yet many suppose that the 
worship of the golden calf was not the conscious setting up 
of a separate and rival power, but only the sign of a lust for 
the sYlubolislll supplied by a visible form. And the same 
may, I suppose, be said of J erObOal1l 1 with more obvious 
support from the narrative, since he Blade not one calf like 
Aaron but two, and placed them at opposite extremities of 
the Northern ICingdonl with a vie,v to convenience of access. 
And his Illotive was quite intelligible. He sought, on politi- 
cal grounds, to supply the people with a substitute for the 
journey to Jerusalem. How great is the po,ver ,vhich this 
doctrine of the Divine Unity can exercise, even in conjunc- 
tion with most faulty elenlents, over man, we lllay judge 
from the immense development of force displayed at a later 
period of history in conjunction with the l\Iahometan prop- 
aganda. 

roreover, this One God, as a covenanted God, was placed 
in a special relation to the people. 'I have sworn once by 
my holiness that I will not fail David.' Thus was the Deity 
brought nearer to theln; and this approximation on His 
side gave them, too, a reciprocal consciousness of nearness 
to Him. All this was sustained by the powerful threefold 
cOlnbination of a ritual divinely ordered and privileged, of 
miracle, and of prophecy. And the religious machinery of 
1 Exod. xxxii. 4 ; 1 Kings xii. 28, 29. 
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the Hebrew system was in its turn enforced by the alternate 
experiences of prosperity and luisfortune in association with 
national conduct, and in accordance \vith the pron1Ïses and 
threats of the great La,v-gi verI. 
Yet there is one vital elelnent still to be noted in con- 
nexion with this unparalleled case of a religious system 
founded exclusively on tenlpol'al considerations. The 1\10- 
saic revelation "ras not the oldest in thp \vorld; nor had 
that older revelation, 
vhich had descended along the line 
of the patriarchs, becolne extinct. On the contrary, it ,vas 
upheld and transmitted in wanll vitality alllong such of the 
cOlumunity as \vere of spiritual n1Ïnds, and it found histori- 
cal assertion with an extraordinary splendour in the l)salms. 
The 
Iosaic narrative itself gives us glinlpses of the U nder- 
world; for in various passages when our Authorized text 
speaks of passing into the grave, this is not the nlere earthly 
grave, but 
heol, the insatiable, undiscrin1Ïnating, receptacle 
of the dead 2. The indication of a ,vorld beyond the present 
one, to be inhabited by Iuan, is perfectly distinct; 'while 
that world is pointed to 'as sOluething which is wholly ex- 
traneous to the l\Iosaic precinct properly so called. But the 
Book of Job, which nowhere refers to the ]\Iosaic law or to 
the history of the Israelites, Inay seeln to represent lnnnan 
tradition beyond the IÜnit of the chosen people, and at a 
period, as appears to be generally held, of great though UIl- 
certain antiquity. For these reasons, its repeated references 
to an unseen world and a future state are of special in- 
terest 8. ]\Iost of al1, the remarkable anticipation of a great 
l\iessianic day. The translation of Elijah to the heavens 
affords a most imposing testiInony to the general accept- 
ance of belief in another ,vorId; as, fronl a very different 
point of view, does the episode of the \vitch of Endor 4. 
Then \ve have the marvellous antici pations found in a 
variety of Psalms; qualified, it is true, in their recording 
evidence by such passages as represent a transitory droop- 
inO' of the soul in the face of its trials and of the formid- 
t? 
able incidents of death. This seems, ho,vever, never to be 


1 Ag in Deut. xxx, xxxi. 2 Gen. xxxyii. 35 ; xl. 38 ; xliv.3. 
8 Job xyiii. 14 ; xxyi. 8, et al., especially xix. 25, 27. 
4 2 Kings ii. 11 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7. 
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without an upward gaze which always involves the idea 
of possible deliverance, as in 1>s. lxxxix. 9-12, even though 
it is not invariably followed by an instant reappearance 
of the sun from behind the clouds. Thus we have in Ps. 
xxx. (10, 12), 'Shall the dust give thanks unto thee, or 
shall it declare thy truth?' followed and relieved forth- 
,vith by, 'Thou hast turned my heaviness into joy; thou 
hast put off nlY sackcloth, and girded me ,vith gladness.' 
I will not follow the testiInony through Ecclesiastes and 
the Prophets. The remarkable picture of the final issue 
of Divine governlnent and retribution presented by the 
l
ook of Daniell, near its close, seems to stand by itself. 
Upon the whole there is a nlore limited but a nearly con- 
sistent ,vitness to a general belief in survival; in Sheol, 
or an Under-world shadowy and sad, with no developed 
conception of Ï1llIllortality (in the strict sense now attaching 
to the word) for the hUInan soul; ,vith no ascription of such 
a gift to its nature, but with occasional glimpses of the 
blessed conùition of the righteous, and their vision of God 
after death, to 'v hich no idea of further change is anywhere 
appended. 
Such is a rude but I hope nearly true picture of the evi- 
dence derivable from consent in relation to the future state, 
as it stood in the middle period of the eighteenth century. 
It ,vas conformable to the general tone of Butler's 
mind, and sustains our high conception of his judgelnent, 
that on the one hand he should have lnistrusted the ab- 
stract reasonings by which it had been attenlpted through 
so InallY ages down to the time of Clarke, to enlarge the 
idea of survival into that of true imnlortality, and to lift 
it from the region of hope into that of fOI'Inulaterl dogma; 
that he should have found the evidence before hÜn, large 
anù ,veighty as it was, yet wanting in the precision neces- 
sary for a creed; that he shoulù have been content with 
the lnodest presuInptions he could draw first fro In. indica- 
tions attendant upon death, and then from the sure.r infer- 
ences supplied by the experience of Inoral government in 
the world, and above all by the authoritative declarations 
of the Christian Revelation. 


1 xii. 2, 3. 
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Since the time of Butler, there has been a great en- 
largement of our knowledge on the subject of the tradi- 
tions of a future life, though nothing has elnerged which 
goes to alter the fundamental conditions of the problems 
they present. This enlargeluent has been due to three 
causes at least: The study of the såcred books of the an- 
cient religions outside the Hebrew pale; the wonderful 
revelations obtained by linguistic skill and archaeological 
research, lnainly in Egypt and Assyria; and the multi- 
.. 
plication of the opportunities found by travellers for ascer- 
taining the ideas \vhich have prevailed among the outlying 
and uncultivated fractions of the hUlnan race. 
The result, as far as I can collect it, has been as fol- 
lo\vs : - 
1. Greatly to enlarge the proofs of a belief in SOllie ex- 
istence for man beyond the grave, \vhich lnay fairly be 
called primitive and universal, even if it leave room for 
a somewhat feeble doubt \vith respect to this belief alliong 
a fe\v of the \vaifs and strays of our race, and for a melan- 
choly exception among a srnan fraction of educated and 
civilized lnankind. 
2. The conception of the state of the dead in general 
was .wholly indeterminate as to particulars, but as a ,vhole 
,vas shrouded in melancholy and gloom. 
3. The duration of the ne,v existence in the unseen 
,vorld came little into view., except, as history evolved 
itself, alliong those capable of speculation; and not only 
is there hardly a trace of fonnulated immortality, but the 
w hole argument continues aU along a matter of contro- 
versyamong philosophers, and no schelne obtains, even in 
the schools, either general concurrtnce or undisputed as- 
cendency. 
4. It was this question of duration w11Ïch n1ay have led 
n1en to perplex and load their idea of the fut\lre life with 
the doctrines of transmigration, pre-existence, and absorp- 
tion. All of these tended to displace the t\vin corner-stones 
of the true doctrine, nalnely, individuality and responsibil- 
ity; \vithout \vhich the \vhole conception \vofully abates, 
perhaps entirely loses, its dignity and interest. 
5. Some think that the idea of a future state exhibited 
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advance and development 'with the lapse of time. And those 
who educe religion out of an original fetishislll are in a man- 
ner c.on1pelled to prop the theory ,vith this sister belief. 
Apart from Christianity, the evidence of history appears to 
llle to teach an opposite lesson, and to present a picture of 
religious decline in this order of ideas, with no clear or cer- 
tain ad vance in philosophical clearness or consistency. This, 
as Grote says of the Greeks, ,vas a belief apart frolH in- 
quiry. Its existence in this form goes to strengthen the 
argument of those ,vho, ,vith Butler, refer it to a primitive 
Divine teaching, or revelation. The declarations (a) in the 
case of Enoch, (b) iu the case of Elijah, (c) in the Book of 
Job, and (d) in the public ,vorship of Israel through the 
Psalter, seenl, even if taken alone, to supply a larger n1ass 
of evidence as to positive and popular belief than can 
be gathered from the testiInonies a vailable for the period 
,vhich divided the Exile from the Advent. 
6. The state of ideas suùsisting among the Jews during, 
as ",-ell as before, the lifetime of our Lord gives no con- 
clusive evidence of advance, and even supplies indications 
,vhich may seem to tend, to a certain extent, Ín another 
direction. Suppose it granted that the Pharisees ,vere the 
party dominant among educated J e,vs. Their general belief 
in a future state is placed beyond dispute by Acts xxiii. 6-8. 
But 1\
e cannot infer from the :New Testament their having 
mastered the resurrection, or en1 braced the doctrine of a fu- 
ture judgement according to the prophecy of Dan. xii. Let 
us allo'v, however, the existence of a large amount of rab- 
binical belief and tradition. On the other hand, let us observe 
that in the parable of Dives, which opened to the J e,ys 
the idea of future retribution, the subject is not handled 
as if any such idea wel'e thoroughly planted in the gen- 
eral belief, for the prayer of the suffering spirit is that one 
may be sent from the dead in order to reveal or enforce it, 
and the reply of Abrahalll is not that it is already familiar, 
but that it IHight, and ought to be, known from the ancient 
Scriptures 1. This tends to lÍInit the received opinion of the 
Jewish people to that yague and undefined expectation of 
survival to which "
e have such redundant testimony at 
1 Luke xvi. 27-31. 
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early dates. There is this also to be relnarked: :For the 
first time in Hebrew history, the Badducees present to us 
an instance of fonllulated opinion aùverse to survival. 
Sheltering them
elves under a professed, or even real, regard 
to the l\Iosaic law, they hold their ground as a recognized 
or tolerated, sometÏ1nes even as a dOlninant, party; and 
appear to take COlnillon ground with the l'harisees, and to 
be adlllÍtted by thel11 as coadjutors in attelupts to oppose or 
baffle the teaching of our Ble
sed Lord. 
As regards the learned alnong our Lord's contelnporaries, 
I understand, upon the high authority of 1)1'. Ginsburg, that 
the prevailing view lllay be stated as follows. ""hile the 
Sadùucees denied all continuance of personal existence be- 
yond the grave, the Essenes, who nlight perhaps be called 
Ultra-rharisees, believed in the natural in1mortality of the 
soul. _\ccording to the l>harisees general1y, a first judge- 
Ineut follo,ved upon death, ''''hen the righteous entered into 
Paradise, and the ,vicked were condelnned to an expiatory 
suffering, ,vith the exception of certain classes, ,vhose sen- 
tence had no lin1Ït of time. There is a second judgelnent 
,vhich precedes resurrection for the righteous, and for the 
wicked destruction. .A.11 this appears to he in the nature 
of speculation rather than doglna, and the Tahnud can be 
quoted on behalf either of endless punishluent, or of uni- 
versal restoration. 
I have dwelt thus at length on the opinion of natural 
immortality, and on the absence of evidence in its favour 
as distinguished from simple survival, because the opinion 
itself seems to have played a Inost iJnportant part in the 
general evolution of the subject of a future state. It seeIns, 
moreover, to have largely contributed towards stirring and 
fomenting the controveTsies, ,vhich are now so rife, as to the 
condition of man in the world to come. 
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THE subject of belief in a future state during the pre- 
historic anù early historic ages affords a spectacle of piteous 
interest. The race of ,A.ùaHl, after the lapse into sin, still 
yearn for the fulfihnent of the hopes, once bright and 
healthful, no,v ÌIllpaired and mangled; yet shrink back in 
dread from a future which conscience clothes with terrors, 
and the prospect beyond the grave is enveloped in such 
gloom that we cling in preference to the brief but often 
sunny days of this earthly existence. 
But the abstract idea of a future life is the mere skeleton 
of a great subject, ,vhich only becomes clothed in flesh and 
blood, when we introduce into it all the incidents which 
do or may belong to the condition of Ulan. ' Unconditioned 
possibility' is the description which a powerful writer of 
our own day has given of the unseen world. The total and 
sudden rending asunder of the portions of our complex 
nature, now so closely knit into one another, is a transition 
such that a vast portion of those who have to undergo the 
change never seriously contemplate or nlentally apprehend 
it. \Yith them, when the vision is at last by cOlnpulsion 
fixed upon it, there is need, in order to face it, either of 
profound apathy, or of powerful stimulants, or of a great 
internal strength inherent or acquired. X ature inspires the 
love of life, cries out against being torn to pieces, and most 
rarely can be brought to accept the idea of pure extinction. 
The act of dying, 'v hich has to be perfornled by the least 
alnong men, is the greatest act in the entire experience of 
the greatest. The literature of classical antiquity nowhere 
makes such piercing calls upon our sympathy as when it 
laments a beloved object, or lllournfully records the inevit- 
able destiny of the race. It is not that the ancients greatly 
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perplexed thelllselves ,vith the ulterior problelns of our state, 
or ,vhat ,ve now call eschatology. It is that death is ill it- 
self horrible; and old age COllIes in for a share of horror, 
because it is ùeath's next neighbonr. 
But ,vhen the greatest of all events in history launched 
the Gospel into the :sphere of lnunan life, a great change 
"
as gradually brought about. In the relative Ï1npurtance of 
the seen and the unseen, the existing and the conling ,vorld, 
an alteration ,vas wrought ,vhich aUlounted to a revolution, 
anù the Inental cOlupromise, which had abated speculation 
on the future, canle spontaneously to an end. On the head 
and front of the ne,v teaching was ,vritten the great doctrine 
of the Itesurrectioll. l1esurrection did not solely point to 
sODlething about to happen in a future state; it Ineant also 
a present change, an union upon earth "rith the Life of 
Christ, ,vhich was to be perpetuated beyond the grave, and 
to be consulnmated by the final resumption of the body. 
For every redeemed soul a solution of the mystery of death 
"
as offered, on the instant powerful, and eventually COlll- 
plete. The aim of the new dispensation ,vas that every soul 
should be redeemed; that as all had shared in the ruin 
through sin, so all should share in the redelnption through 
the second Adalll. ....\nd so, at the very first outset, it seemed 
to be. 'J1hrongh the first four chapters of the .Acts, in the 
days of the three thousand and the five thousand \ it appears 
as though not a single tare had been sown by the hand of 
the enelny alnong the ,vheat. In the X ew Testall1pnt gen- 
erally, until a cloud of uncertainty envelops the episode of 
the 
even Churches, the Christian C0111111unity at large is 
holy. and the disobedient form the rare exception. The 
indefeasible beatitude of believers is not only the happiest, 
but is also by far the largest, object presented to the vie1\r. 
'Yhat ,vas in tÌ1ne to beconle the reverse of the picture 'vas 
as yet only a speck almost infinitesimal in the spiritual 
lanùscape. 
From the first, as might have been expected, the happiness 
without end of man redeemed in Christ, of the very beings 
such as we see froln day to day walking before us, stood as 
an universal conviction of the Church, and found its place 
1 Acts ii. 41 ; iv.4. 
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in all the sumu1aries of her belief. Transmigration of the 
soul, its pre-existence, and its absorption, did not require to 
be confuted; for Christians these wild notions had melted 
a\\'ay of thelnselves like mists before the sun. 'Vithin given 
lines of thought, Christianity from the first addressed the 
world in language ,,
hich was positive and pereulptory. 
But so happy a state of things could not indefinitely con- 
tinue. 'Yïth the progressive extension of the Church, the 
proportion of branches that abode not in the '''ïne was con- 
tinually raised. So early as at the date of the Apocalypse, 
there were churches tainted in belief, and other churches 
paralyzed by the lukewarn1ness which insults God by own- 
ing Him "while it disobeys HÍIn. Even while the Christian 
cOffilnunity had the period of persecution still lying in per- 
spective before it, the ,vorld, the flesh, and the devil were 
actively extending their rule within its borders. During 
the lengthened period in which the Canon of the New Tes- 
tan1ent was assuming its form, the sacred books do not ap- 
pear to have precipitated the Inind of the Church into hasty 
attmnpts at solving the entire problem of the future state 
for the ,,
icked in common ,vith the righteous. 'Ye shall 
find that, outside the great revelation of fixed beatitude 
for holy souls, the question remained n10re or less an open 
one for several generations, indeed for some centuries. It 
,vould be hazardous to speak with confidence as to the causes 
which introduced restraint. In such a case as that of the 
great Trinitarian controversy, it is known that strictness 
of definition \yas resorted to as a weapon of defence (and 
it has proved to be most effectual) against the activity of 
erratic ideas. In the case of the immortality of the soul, 
there was no such morbid activity to provoke the general 
inlposition of restraint, and no - corresponding danger to 
guard against. 
The conditions under 'which we approach the considera- 
tion of this great subject are widely different from those 
which 'were present to the view of the early Christians. 
For thelll the question long retained a great simplicity. The 
positive proof of a future life had indeed received authori- 
tative and final confirmation from the mouth of our Lord. 
As we see from the writings of the Apostolic Fathers that 
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the redeelne<l of Christ - that is to say, all Christians ,vho 
would suffer Christ to redeeln them - were thenceforward 
placed in security from all vicissitude by their vital union 
,vith IIiln. 'He that believeth in DIe, though he ,vere dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth, and believeth in 
me, shall never die 1.' 11e made no declaration ,vhatever 
as to the origin or nature of the sonl. The disquisitions of 
rabbis, the speculations of philosophers, ,vere quietly set 
aside. They remained ,vhatever they bad been before, in 
their original illl potence or power. Passing by thell1 all as 
naught, lIe proclaimed the establishment of IIis own rule, 
and He desired that it should not be luarvelled at, for did it 
lllean D10re than the estalJlishlnent of the rule of righteous- 
ness? '1\Iarvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the 
,vhich all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall COlne forth; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of dalnnation 2.' Large, in proportion to the 
small volunle of I-lis recorded instructions, ,vas the eschato- 
logical teaching of our Lord, but it all ,vent straight to the 
most central and the siInplest truths, His mission to draw 
all men unto HiIn, and the beatitude of those consenting to 
be drawn, in being one ,vith the ]father and the Sou 8. For 
those 'v ho refu
e, there remains a state of darl{ness, exclu- 
sion, ,veeping and gnashing of teeth, a scene of misery and 
affliction, on ,vhich the curtain of the Gospel drops. That 
curtain is never lifted: and all that is behind it would seeln 
to be ,vithheld from us. and reserved for the counsels of the 

Iost High. And surely, if the stony heart of man can be 
moved, here is enough to move it. On the one hand rescue 
froln all our evil
 and all our sins, restoration to a partner- 
ship with the Divine nature in the image of ,vhich we 'v ere 
originally frallied, so that human destinies are in a manner 
linked to those not of the universe at large, but of the uni- 
verse at its living cro,vn and Slllnmit. For this glorious 
picture, there is of course a painful and shameful opposite; 
a She01 more gloomy than that ancient conception, which 
so largely sufficed to daunt the mind of man before the 
Advent. By the general declarations of the Gospel, t.here 
1 John xi. 25, 26. 2 John v. 28, 29. B John xvii. 21. 
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is opened to us for persistent sinners in the future state a 
wilderness of woe. Yet ,ve cannot say that the fate of the 
lost is represented to us as an exact counterpart to that of 
the righteous. Such it \vould have been had the final award 
been one of pains and pleasurf's distributed as reward and 
punishment are administered to school-boys, or even as in 
a single figure of the Gospels future retribution is repre- 
sented to us under the figure of stripes few and manyl. But 
this method or presentation would have thrown into the 
background the essentially ethical character of Divine gov- 
el'lllUent, and especially of its capital exhibition in the 
(Ihristiall schelne. For the essence of salvation consists 
not in any external acquisition of rew'ard, but in vital union 
\\"ith God, such as that of a creature with his Creator can 
Le. There is no Ahrimanes in the scheule of our religion, 
and no corresponding existence with which the unrighteous 
are to be united as the righteous are united ,vith the Deity. 
lience there arises in the eschatology of the N e\v Testament 
an almost uniform distinction in the nlode of handling for 
the two. They are not logical opposites like good and evil. 
The consumption of the chaff \vith unquenchable fire is 
not the logical opposite of being gathered into the garner. 
Repulsion of the five foolish virgins into a void undescribed 
is not the logical opposite of a place in the procession of 
the bridegroom, howe\"er the one may be in contrast with 
the other. The weeping and gnashing oj teeth in the outer 
darkness represents suffering which has its seat and source 
\vithin the person hiulself, and are not the logical opposite 
to that feast, \vhere the master of the house supplies his 
chosen ones with food. Union with God is not only a state, 
hut is also a la\v, of existence. No corresponding law is 
defined for us by the New Testament in relation to the lost. 
'Yhether or how far the duration of thf'ir sufferings is de- 
scribed or touched, I do not at this moment inquire; but it 
is not Inerely or mainly in llleasures of time that the bless- 
edness of the children of God is meted out to them. ' As 
thou, Father, art in nle, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us 2.' As they do not marry, so neither need they 
take into their reckoning, or deal .with, any of the incidents 
1 Luke xii. 47, 48. 2 John XYÏi. 21. 
N 
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of time. 'Vherever their union with God is named, their 
charter is given thelll anew, and it is couched in other 
ternlS. 
'They which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
,,"'orld, and the resurrection frOln the dead, neither n1arry, nor 
are given in Inarriage: neither can they die any Inore: for 
they are 'equal unto the angels; and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection 1.' '\"'ith death they 
have and can have 110 Illore concern, for' if a Ulan keep IllY 
saying, he shall never see death 2.' But, on the contrary, in 
describing the condition of the wicked, death is a falniliar 
ilnage: The ,vages of sin is death. 'fhe motions of sin bear 
fruit unto death. There is a la,vof sin anù death. Sin, 
,vhen finished, hringeth forth death 8. And the only question 
,,"'hich remains is, ,vhether the 'word death in these and like 
passages retains its ordinary sense as the cessation of SOlne 
existence, or ,vhether it is here modified to signify a pro- 
longation of existence conditioned by nlisery. For, do \\
hat 
,ve ,vill ,vith that word, ,ve can hardly sever froln it that idea 
of finality ,vhich in one shape or another it is so apt to convey. 
The instructions of the Apostles added no new doctrine to 
the teaching of the Saviour in respect to death and retribu- 
tion, to the inalienable beatitude of the just, to the absence 
of anything reselnbling a repeal of the sentence pronounced 
upon the wicked. The sanJe, as has been already pointed 
out, was the case ,vith those early writers termed the .Apos- 
tolic Fathers. 
It is only with some care that w'e can realize the value of 
this relnarkable abstention froln all license of speculation, 
,\'hich indeed continued long after the Apostolic age and its 
special inspiration. Even at a first glance it is easy to con- 
ceive ,vhat difficulties are likely to attend human attempts 
to map out the other ,vorld, ,,
hen ,ve consiùer how Í1npel'- 
fectly ,ve succP
d in our endeavours to master the conditions 
of the ,vodd in which ,ve live, ascertained for us though 
they be by no sInall store of experience. First, we have 
to deal with the origin and the essence of the soul, and 
their relations to those of the body: a subject of itself 


1 Luke xx. 35, 36. 2 John viii. 51. 
8 Rom. vi. 23 ; vii. 5 ; viii. 2 ; J as. i. 15. 
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opening a wide field of varied controversies. Then, it is 
not one but two future lives ,vith which we have to deal; 
the one ,vhich precedes the Day of Judgell1ent, and the 
other which follows it and reaches out into the infinite. 
Then there is the difference of the conditions under which 
the great account is to be nlet by the generation summoned 
to it directly froln the activities of life, and those other 
generations who have passed through the natural dissolution 
of the body and the experiences of the intermediate state. 
Here the inquirer finds his path crossed by the grave con- 
sideration that many have passed into the unseen ,vodd 
in infancy and childhood without having reached any such 
ùevelopment of the faculties as to attain responsibility, or, 
in the case of infants, even consciousness. On the borùers 
of this region, lie t,\
O others yet more vast: 'Yhat is the 
condition of those who lived and died before the coming 
of Christ, and again, of snch as dwell beyond the Christian 
pale and never hear 'the ,vord of this sal vation ' ? How 
are \ve to encounter the doubts 
 hich suggested to the 
early Christian mind a division bet,veen the peccatores who 
failed to a greater or less extent in their endeavours after 
the true fulfilment of tIle great Christian la,v, and the 
impii who have not so much as drealned of endeavouring 
to fulfil it, but accolnplish the ,vhole work of their earthly 
careers in stolid neglect or in audacious defiance? How' 
are to be adjusted the million-shaded gradations of penalty 
and reward, when the books are opened and the dead are 
judged according to their ,vorks; .when the All-seeing Eye 
shall take its measure w-ithout fail of every act (and ,vords 
and thoughts are also acts) done in the body by every 
individual human being? What is the place w'hich birth- 
sin, the death brought by Adam into the world, 'will occupy 
in fixing the conditions of the dread account? Or again. 
The Christian was not redeemed in loneliness: he had been 
baptized into a community, and membership in that com- 
munity established a relation which, under the circumstances 
of the early Christian Church, ,vent down to the very roots 
of his being, and appeared sometimes to obtain such a com- 
mand, that the soul, ,vhen thoroughly vitalized by Divine 
grace, wore such an aspect as if it had experienced an 
N2 
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absorption of all personal cares in the depth and intensity 
of its spiritual sympathies? As when St. Paul wrote those 
wonderful words: 'I could wish that myself ,vere accursed 
from Christ for Iny brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh 1.' In these subjects, and in others such as these, was 
opened a fielù for inquiry aud for dispute ,vhich Inight abnost 
he called infinite. J\fal1Y portions of it I shall not venture 
to touch. l
ut the flights of thought were ,vid(1r still ,vhen 
two hundred years after the tirne of our Lord we find our- 
selves face to face ,vith the controversies of Origenism. 
There ,vas then a wise abstention froln feverish inquiries 
which could only tend to the prell1ature and inordinate 
pursuit of dogma, or the exaltation of mere opinion to 
a plane on ,vhich it acquires an imposing though false 
semblance of authority. A variety of influences favoured 
this abstention. First, the early Christian writers ,vere not 
generally of a stalnp addicted to Inere theory, but ,vere 
Plninently practical. Reality and fervour were then the 
rule of Christian life al1d not as no,v the exception. The 
happy consequence of such a state of things .was that in 
the contemplation of the cOIning world, the main object 
presented to the vie,v ,vas that blessed and happy one 
,vhich had already received froln our Lord such .fullness 
of. description as ,vas found amply to satisfy the general 
n1Ïnd, and to thro,v the sadder portion of the question into 
the shade. And fUl'ther, we must take into view the wide 
prevalence among the early Christians of a belief in the 
early return of the Saviour to the ,vorld for a victorious 
reign there, over and with II is people, for the term of a 
thousand years. It seems evident that, as under the l\Iosaic 
system the prolninent place given to telnporal inducements 
and penalties tended to cast a shade over the entire question 
of a future life, so the millennial anticipations of a public 
and general triumph of the Lord in person upon earth, 
together with His Church, must have operated po,verfully 
in neutralizing the solicitude of Christians for very large 
solutions of the questions associated ,vith eschatology, and 
lllay have caused something approaching to the absorption 
of any ideas concerning the particulars of individual destinies 
1 Rom. ix. 3. 
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in the Inajestic and imposing imagery of the general expecta- 
tion thus offered to the spiritual eye. For here it should 
be observed that the millenarian or chiliastic expectations 
,vere calculated to exercise a peculiar force of attraction. 
The grand anticipation of St. Paul in connexion with the 
coming life was 'to be with Christ'; and this was the central 
and cardinal idea of chiliasm. Again, it Inet the 'weakness 
of human nature halfway in abating the magnitude of 
changes entailed by death; for many ,vould be altogether 
spared; the Christian would still be in his own hOlne, and 
if that home ,vas to present an altered, it was also to be a 
happier and a nobler aspect. Further, this state adjourned 
the sense of that a,vfulness ,vhich it is hard wholly to sever 
frolll the great account; for it preceded the Day of Judge- 
ment. Along with that great day, the chiliastic expectation 
adjourned 'v hat was to follo,v it; and, by interposing this 
subject of adequate and indeed absorbing interest bet\veen 
the present life and the ultimate determination of the fate 
of souls, a po,verful means ,vas provided for slackening the 
curiosity of the hunlan mind with respect to that ultinlate 
question. Origen, as we might naturally expect, is found 
among the opponents of chiliasm. Upon the whole, and as 
regards the early Church at large, I submit that its mental 
condition with regard to eschatology ,vas a very happy con- 
dition, and distinguished mainly by the union of these three 
special notes: a pure faith, a modest self-restraint, and a 
large range of freedoln for modest and self-restrained opinion. 
These ideas were in close conformity with all the best 
of our natural conceptions. Through 
he deviation of man 
from his original righteousness, there had been a frightful 
rent established in the .web of this earthly dispensation. 
The teaching of our Lord, and the purpose of His incarna- 
tion, both in His person, and in His Church which has been 
described as its prolongation 1, aiined at the reparation of 
this rent by re-establishing the reign of righteousness; and 
this reign of righteousness was at once fully, clearly, and 
simply expressed in the primitive eschatology, which set 
aside all the flights of metaphysical abstraction, and simply 
assigned to goodness its reward and to wickedness its less 
1 Fortsetzung der Fleischwerdung. I think the expression is l\Iöhler's. 
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defined but alarll1Íng retribution: with an adequate insistency 
and precision as to the first, and ,vith a becoming a\ve, and 
SOllle consequent reserve, as to all the particulars of the 
latter. 
This description ,vill best apply to the period vdlÍch 
extends frolll the apostolic age down to the tiJlle of Origen. 
'Vith regard to this period, the English-speaking student 
does not, indeed, receive an the help he lnigh t desire (so far 
as I kno,,?) fronl writers of his o,vn tongue. Dr. Salmond's 
Christian Doctrine of Irnmn1"tality 1 is an able, truth-loving, 
and, froln lllany points of vie,v, comprehensive ,vork; but 
it does not supply any history of the course and variation 
of Christian opinion during the centuries since the Advent. 
The still fuller ,york of )11'. Alger, which in 18.8 had gone 
through ten editions in the United States, is open to graver 
exception in this respect, that it propounds a single patristic 
schelue of eschatology 2, as representing the teachings of the 
Church from the first to the tenth century; ,vhereas it 
s 
generally recognized, and appears indisputable, that material 
changes in the tone of principal ,vriters took place during that 
lengthened period. The' punishment of the "ricked by both 
physical and spiritual torture' without any respite, ,\rithout 
any end 8, ,vas during the earlier generations denied by 
many, but ,vas, says 1\11'. Alger, from the first the orthodox 
doctrine of the patristic Church. The common representa- 
tions are different, and, I believe, nearer the truth. .Accord- 
ing to F. Xitzsch, the Ï1nmortalityof the soul was the subject 
of free and open discussion anlong the early Fathers. In 
Justin 1\fartyr 4 ,ve find it denied; and though the denial 
be put into the mouth of Trypho, yet Trypho ,vas his in- 
structor, and it is inconceivable that this could have been 
done if Justin hirnself had believed that question to be closed 
in a contrary sense by Divine Revelation. Tatian says in 
express terlns, the soul of man itself is not Ï1nmortal but 
mortal; and Theophilus of 
'\..ntioch, that Adam ,vas neither 
mortal nor imillortal, but (8fKTI.KÒÇ åP.cþOTÉPWJI) capable of 
either. And, according to Irenaeus, the soul in its own 


1 Edinburgh, Clark, 1895. 
2 Alger, Doctrwe of a Futll7'e Life, pp. 395-398. 
.. See KaJ?e on Justin Martyr, pp. 99 seqq. 


3 Ibid. p. 402. 
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nature is not life, but receives its life from God, on whom 
therefore its continuance depends. It is in itself subject 
to the la,v of death, but will owe persistency of life, as a 
Di vine gift, to God its Author. At a later date Lactantius 
even says that the distinction bet"ween the righteous and 
the "Ticked ,vould be cancelled if all 
"ere inuuortal 1 : 'Ergo 
immortalitas non sequela naturae, sed merces praemiumque 
virtutis est.' On the other hand, Tertullian teaches that 
the soul is indivisible and Ünperishable, and has an activ- 
ity which is not suspended even during sleep. Dodwell, 
in his ,\"ork on the Soul, claims Ruffinus, Arnobius, and 
Athenagoras as supporters of the doctrine of mortality 2. 
Clarke's denials of these are bold, but by no Ineans in all cases 
absolute or satisfactory 8. Petavel-Olliffe, in his elaborate 
,vork" on behalf of Conditional Imnlortality, boldly includes 
in his claim Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Hermas, 
Polycarp, and Clelnent of Alexandria. Flügge, in dealing 
w.ith t'he period before Origen, points out that there was as 
yet no dognla of the Church upon the subject; some affirlned 
punishluents to be eternal 6, others regarded the souls of the 
wicked as destined to annihilation; in general writers did 
not go beyond the declarations of the X e"t Testament, nor 
venture to lift the curtain ,vhich hangs oyer all that fol- 
lows the Day of J udgenlent, considering that there is then 
opened a fresh period in the history of the lost which it is 
beyond the prerogative of lllortal man to examine 6. 
Gibbon 7 luentions the menace of eternal tortures, as a 
great instrument for conversion to the Christian Church; but 
he does not go into detail, and .without doubt employs the 
epithet in its current sense as implying a period to which no 
definite limit ,vas assigned. 


1 F. Xitz!'ch, Grundriss der châsf- 
licher D()gma,qeschichte (Berlin, 1870), 
Theil i. pp. 352, 353 ; quoting respec- 
tiyely J u!'t. Dial. c. 4; Tatian, c. 
Graee. 13 ; Theophilus, ad Autot. ii. 
27 ; Iren. ii. 3-1. -1; Lactantius, lnst. 
Div. vii. 5. See, howeyer, Haryey's 
b'enaeus, ii. 358. And on Lactantius, 
Gfrörer, Jahl'hunde7.t des Heils, i. 82. 
2 The Soul a Principle naturally 
..Mortal, pp. 55, 67, 76, 79. 


8 Letter to Jfr. Dodu'ell, pp. 24-47. 
4 Problème de l' I mmortalité (Paris, 
1842), '?ol. ii. p. 286. 
5 But the word a.ì.WVLOÇ cannot 8afely 
be assumed to have corre
ponded with 
the modern sense of our word eternal. 
See inf. 
6 Flügge, Geschicht
 des Glaubens 
an Unste7'blichheit (Leipzig, 1799), 
Theil iii. Abs. i. p. 237. 
.. Chap. x,.. 
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Enough, I think, llas now been said to sustain IllY general 
proposition that this period was one of faith, of fl'eedonl, 
and of personal moderation and reserve, although I have 
not yet referred to \vhat is the clearest and lnost indis- 
putable evidence in its support, namely, the language of 
the Creeds. That language seeIns to sho\v that the genera] 
characteristics, ,vhich I have assigned to the writers before 
the time of Origen, extended beyond -that period, so far 
a::; the authoritative standarùs of the Church at large arp 
concerned. · 
The secret of this nlelltal freedoHl, the condition \vhich 
lllade it possible, was the absence fron1 the s("ene of any 
doctrine of a natural iInmortality inherent in the 
oul. 
.Absent, it Inay be tennell, for aU practical purposes, until the 
thirù century; for, though it ,vas taught by Tertullian in 
connexion \vith the Platonic ideas, it \vas not given forth as 
belonging to the doctrine of Christ or His .A.post1ès. I twas 
held, too, by Tertullian in alliance \vith the contention that 
the soul ,vas material in its nature, an idea very unlikely to 
recolllillend it to the Christian mind. And the association of 
Tertullian ,vith )Iontanislll could hardly be other,vise than 
detrÏ1nental to his influence, as indeed it seenlS to have left 
hiln, through the long course of ages, afloat, so to speak, 
between the opposite characters of patristic honours and the 
brand of heresy. It seems to nle as if it were from the time 
of Origen that \ve are to regard the idea of natural, as 
opposed to that of Christian, immortality as beginning to 
gain a firm foothold in the Christian Church. 
And no,v, indeed, in connexion ,vi th that great name, it 
n1ay be thought that \ve are no longer entitled to speak of 
llloderation and reserve as characteristics of the prevailing 
tone of Christian thought. The opinion, for \vhich he is no,v 
IllOSt generally known to have been finally condeillned, is that 
which is called Restorationisln or Universalislll ; an opinion 
which harlnollizes \vith, and perhaps presupposes, the natural 
immortality of the soul. But the idea of restoration ,vas 
only one amidst a cro,vd of his notions, all of ,vhich had the 
natural Ülllnortality of the soul for their comnlon ground. 
In the range of his reading, which largely exceeded 
that of any alllong his predecessors, Origen became well 
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acquainted with the arguments of Gentile philosophy, ana 
probably with every extant branch of learning. He ,vas a 
great Apologist of Christianity, and it is supposed that he 
did not consciously alienate himself from the substance of its 
traditionary teaching. Yet he hinlself suspected that his 
eschatology was one dangerous for the multitude, and it is 
even suggested that he cherished the notion of having an 
exoteric theology for the mass of belìevers, and an esoteric 
system for the student. A curious passage is cited by 
Lupus from St. J erOlne: ' Ipse Origenes, in epistola qualn 
scribit ad Fabianum, Ronlanae Ecclesiae Episcopum, paeni- 
tentiam agit, cur talia scripserit, et causaru temeritatis in 
Anlbrosiuln refert, quod secreto edita in publiculn protu- 
lerit 1.' It was indeed the opening of a flood-gate. I think 
that the importance of the Inell who took opposite sides in 
the long period of Origenistic controversy lends great support 
to lllY statement I have ventured to propound, that outside 
the strictly essential there had been a large freedoIll 
allo,ved to eschatological opinion in the early Church. On 
the other hand, speaking as a remote and ignorant observer, 
I anI struck ,vith astonishluent on finding that this great 
man, so deeply immersed in practical controversy, should 
have found lnental leisure for these far-travelling specula- 
tions. They seel11, as to many of their subjects, like balloon 
voyages undertaken into vacant space by one who found the 
atmospheric ranges contiguous to the earth insufficient for 
his expatiating energies. Flügge vie,vs him 2 as governed 
by a conviction that he could build out of philosophy, es- 
pecially out of Platonisnl, buttresses for the Christian faith 
and proofs of its solidity; a view in marked contrast with 
that chosen by the Inost circulnspect minds, and by Butler, 
a prince among theIne 
The sceptical temper may fra:Ine questions as it will: 
death sternly refuses to give it any satisfaction. The pres- 
ent is now louder than ever in its imperious demands; but 
injured nature takes upon her to reply, that the present is 
the life of anirnals, and the future is the life of man. The 
love of money may heap around us mountains of gold; all 
1 Lupus, p. 706 ; Jerom. Epist. ]xv. c. 4. 
2 Flügge's Geschichte, Theil iii. Abs. v. (iv. 171). 
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this is but to lower the ratio of that w'hich a TIlan is to that 
,\yhieh he possesses. The fever of self-indulgence Inay mul- 
tiply our enjoyments: but each new elljoynlent is, for the 
conllnon run of l11ell, a ne,v ,vant, and each ne,v want is a 
link in the chain of moral debilitation, a ne,v deduction fronl 
our high prerogative of freedoln. SChenH?S of negation Inay 
each for a ,vhile fret and fUIlle upon the stage of human 
affairs. It is Death,' the great auditor of accounts, that 
reduces theIn, one and all, to their natural and slnall dÍlnen- 
sions. In the development of luxury, we are immeasura- 
bly ahead of the ancient Greek, anù ,ve n1Ïght ha\e been 
proportionably more successful in shutting off the ques- 
tiollings of the soul respecting that which is to come, had 
not a ne,v voice sounded forth in the ",'orlel to proclaiIn 
the word Resurrection: since ,\yhich it has becolne ÏInpos- 
sible, by any process within our resources, to stifle the 
longings of the human spirit to obtain SOllIe command 
over the instruments for lueasuring the future which ex- 
pands before it. 
I snppose it to bp an acknowledged fact that for the 
A postles, and for the first follo,ving teachers of Christian- 
ity, the doctrine of the resurrection lay at the very 
threshold øf the Gospel. It ,vas a salient proof of match- 
le
s force for the ne,v scheme that, ,vhereas the great 
eIlenlY to be destroyed, according to the ancient prolnis(', 
""as Death, Death was at once and visibly destroyed by 
the resurrection. .:\Ioreover, it ,vas the road toward the 
solution of that cloud of mysterious problelns, ,vhich lay 
spread all round the idea of our own future life. It 
nÜght have been imagined, then, that as the resurrection 
,vas thr first ,vord of the Gospel. the handling of these 
lllysteries ,yould be the next. But no. The traching 'which 
at once travelled so far into the darkness before us as the 
resurrection, forthwith tr
velled back from it. It caIne 
back, in due order, from the resurrection ,\rhich lay on 
the farther side of the grave, to the resurrection ,vhich 
lies on the hither side. Under the Christian system, des- 
tinies depend upon character; and it is the character to 
be formed here and at once, ,v]Üch "rill shape the desti- 
nies that are to be undergone hereafter. It n1Ïght ahnost 
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be said ,vithout levity that the early Christians set about 
the work of character, and left destiny to take care of 
itself. \Vith them, the ,veight of interest attached to that 
forl11ation of character immensely exceeded for practical 
purposes the interest of investigation into the particulars 
of the future existence, and the Church for some tÍ1ne 
gave an absorbing attention to the one central duty which 
lay nearest hand. 
Even those, who vie,v with least favour the unbounded 
speculations of Origen, must regret that, if his works were 
to be condemned by binding authority, they should not have 
been brought to judgement until three centuries after his 
death (from about A. D. 251 to 553). He was a lover of truth; 
and, if they had been tried in his lifetime, he n1Ïght in 
deference to such authority have reconsidered his positions, 
and have found means of greatly narro,ving the interval 
which separated him froln the general mind of the Church. 
\Yhile the question 1113.Y suggest itself whether his opinions 
n1Ïght and ought to have been dealt ,vith sooner, it should be 
remelnbered, on the other hand, that during these three 
hundred years, beginning with the time of Paul of Samosata, 
the Church had gone through the 1110st perilous and agitated 
period of its ,vhole existence, and had dealt ,vith and settled 
once for all the controversies, larger and more vital even 
than those of eschatology, which concerned the nature of the 
Object of our worship. The last echoes of those transcend- 
ent controversies only died a,vay contemporaneously 'with 
the condemnation of Origenism, and in association .with the 
nalne of the Roman Pope Vigilius. But the point which I 
desire to press is this. The imlnortality of the soul had 
heretofore been a question open and little agitated. The 
complex group of opinions termed Origenistic had been 
organically founded on it. The opinions ,vere condemned. 
Of the immortality of the soul there was neither condemna- 
tion nor approval. But as ill this way notoriety was given 
to it wIthout censure, the practical effect may have been 
largely to accredit it, and this may haye operated, in con- 
junction with other causes, to promote that silent extension 
of the opinion which became more obvious, perhaps more 
powerful, fronl the time of St. Augustine. 
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I t would be out of place were I to present these sumlna- 
ries of Origenistic tenets or hypotheses, which lllay easily bp 
found on reference 1. They are set out ,vith authority in the 
Canons of the Fifth Council froln i to ix, in the last of 
,vhich he is n
Llned 2 and anathematized. It is enough to say 
that, besides speculations of a peculiar kind on the nature 
and redemnillg office of our Lord, they included the pre-ex-. 
istence of the soul, and the universal restitution to right- 
eOUSll
SS and felicity of all mankinù; a proposition ,vhich, 
,vith inflexible and fearless logic, he carried to its farthest 
bounds, and included in it Satan and the fallen angels. He 
,vas condelnned during his lifetÏ1ne by an ...\.lexandrian 
synod, and the condelnnation ,vas echoed from Rome, but 
the grounds of it are not known víÏth clear certainty. His 
defenders, ho\vever, ,vere strong in nUlllber, character, and 
influence, so that there ,vere periods when the Church ex- 
hibited a divided Inind. His vast learning and ability, as 
,veIl as his elevated reputation for sanctity, may have greatly 
contributed to the alllount and vivacity of the support ,vhich 
he received. For some time after the Council of Chalcedon, 
there ,vas a lull, but a recrudescence follo'wed, and Origen- 
isnl becanle apparently the occasion, as "'ell as one of the 
nlain subjects, of the Geueral Council held at Constantinople 
in A. D. fi53. 
Even do,vn to and after the tÏ1ne of Gregory the Great, 
Flügge finds no approach made to\vards the formation of 
a Christian dogma of eschatology. There was a disposition 
to d\velJ on the immateriality of the soul, but it was (he 
thinks) still regarded as in its own nature perishable, and as 
deriving imlIlortality only from the knowledge of God 3. 
I
ut yet he considers, and it seems indisputable, that the 
materials for the opinion that the soul is by nature immor- 
tal, ,vhether ,ve call it dogllla or hypoth
sis, ,vere for a long 
period in course of steady accumulation; though this ,vas 
not so from the first. After som e gen
rations, ho\vever, the 
mental temper and disposition of Christians inclined more 


1 For example, in Messrs. 
Iurray's 
great Dictionary of Christian Biogra- 
phy, iv. 150, 154. The article on Ori- 
g-en amounts to a highly developed 
treatise. 


2 I..upu
, Canones et Decreta, pp. 
671 seqq" 693. 
8 Flügge, Geschichte, Theil iii. Abs. 
Y. (iv. 234-236). 
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and more to its reception. 'Vithout these assumptions it 
,vould be impossible to account for the wholesale change 
which has taken place in the lnind of Christendolu with 
regard to the subject of natural iInmortality. It ,vould be 
difficult, I think, to nalne any other subject connected ,vith 
religious belief (though not properly belonging to it) on 
which we can point to so sweeping and absolute a revolution 
of opinion: from the period before Origen, ,,,hen the idea 
of an iInlllortality properly natural ,vas unknown or nearly 
hidden, to the centuries of the later )Iiddle Ages and of the 
modern time, when, at least in the ",Yest, it had becon1e 
practically undisputed and universal. Let us endeavour to 
obtain so much of light as we n1ay upon the causes which 
were auxiliary to this extraordinary change. 
I have ventured on referring to Origenisln, and nominatim 
to its condemnation, as one among the Ill, on the ground that 
it brought the general nÚnd into familiarity with the idea, 
previously ålien or relnote. In the ,vake of Origen came 
Platonism, of which he ,vas a zealous chalupion. At the 
period ,vhen Dante sang, Aristotle had long held that un- 
questioned sway ,vhich is commemorated in the line- 
Yidi il1\Iaestro di color che sanno.l 


Rut Plato had been supreme in Alexandria; and .Alexandria 
,'{as the parent of Christian philosophisln in the pergtOns of 
Clement and of Origen. He had also a high place in the 
n1Ïnd of St. Augustine, and he probably did much more 
among Christians than he had ever achieved among pagans, 
in establishing as a natural endowment that inunortality 
of the soul which ,vas already ineradicably fixed as fact for 
Christian souls (although upon a ground altogether differ- 
ent in the mind of the Church), so far as it touched the des- 
tination of the righteous. In all these" ages, Christianity 
,vas in the 'Vest a rapidly growing religion; the extension 
of the Christian Revelation gave a powerful impetus to 
what I may term the spirit of affirmation; and with the 
spirit of affirmation, the arguments and the temper of Pla- 
tonism intimately coincided. The system of Aristotle, on 
the other hand, was distinctly negative in the matter of 
1 Dante, Info iv. 131. 
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,vhat is now called the Beyond; but the view. of imn10rtality 
congenial to Platonism had, before this riyal system became 
prevalent, so hard
ned in the Christian mind, that it took 
no damage from the change brought about in philosophy 
at large. 
By an un,varranted assumption, 'We are too much wont 
to antedate the transition of the mass of the population of 
the Enlpire froln heathenisIll to Christianity. There is, of 
course, an utter dearth of sound statistical inforlnation on 
the subject. It is pr
bable that Constantine, when he took 
the side of Christianity, sa,,, that the balance of the aggregate 
lllelltal and moral forces had altered in the saIne direction; 
but the question of mere numbers is one altogether different. 
Even in Constantinople, a century after it had been founded 
, under the inspiration of anti-Iìagan ideas,' Beugnot sho,ys 
that only one-fourth of the population were Christians 1. 
The Christian policy of the great emperor was rather an 
anticipation of the cOIning tiIHe, than an ackno,v ledgement 
of results alreaày achie'"ed. The "Torld ,vas not yet recon- 
ciled to the Church. But that reconciliation was on its 
,vay; it travelled fast; and, as it advanced, the powers 
proper to the world acquired a growing influence 'within 
her borders. The proportion of her thoughtless and godless 
mem bers to those of serious mind continually and rapidly 
grew.' Fronl the reign of Constantine onwards, says Beu- 
gnot, we note the disappearance of those simple and frugal 
manners ,vhich for three centuries had been the mark and 
the glory of the Church 2. So the ,varfare of the genuine 
Christian preacher ,vith large numbers of his hearers 
,vaxed hotter and hotter. The question of their destiny in 
the "rorld to COlne, which had been but infinitesÏInal in the 
first apostolic days, now came to assume grave, and even 
vast, proportions. And here it 'was that the new doctrine, 
as I shall call it, of natural immortality played so material 
a part. The sinner had to be persuaded. He had also to 
be threatened; and threatened ,vith 'v hat? If the preacher 
only menaced him .with the retribution which was to follo,v 
the Day of Judgement, the force of the instrument he em- 
1 Beugl1ot, Destroction du Paganisme en Occident, ii. 195. 
2 Ibid. i. 87. 
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ployed Inaterially depended on what he could say as to the 
duration of that penal tenu, a subject ,vhich, in the earliest 
teachings of the Church, it had been fOlmd unnecessary 
Ininutely to explore. But this ,var was carried on from the 
pulpit at a great advantage; for the age ,vas an affirnlÌllg 
and believing, not a questioning or denying age. At such 
a period, the lllore long-dra,vn the vista of the impending 
punishment, the nlore effective the menaces with ,vhich the 
preacher might reckon upon beating down the resistance 
of the carnal mind. In an age ,vhich has reversed the 
tendencies of thought, the doctrine of natural immortality 
lnay have beCOllle, for lnany or s0111e, an Ì1npedinlent or an 
incumbrance. But, in what we term the ages of faith, ideas 
of a natural illlmortality, even if rudely and indefinitely 
conceived, enhanced the power of the leverage at the 
conllnand of the Christian preacher. It seems also indis- 
putable that it enhanced therewith the influence of the 
priesthood as a caste. The sharper the edge w'hich could 
be given to the configuration (so to speak) of the opinion, 
the greater 'was that enhancement: and the larger .was the 
increment Ìlnparted to a force, 'which in its first inception 
.was evidently one calculated for use in the cause of right- 
eousness, although in its ulterior developments, and in its 
association with another evolution of ideas concerning the 
intermediate state and the power of the Church to act upon 
it, the moral action of the tenet may have come to be of 
a mixed and questionable character. If, then, the idea of 
natural immortality was one thus variously adapted for 
promoting, under the circumstances of the time, both the 
higher and the more earthy part of the purposes of the 
Church, we cannot doubt that this doctrinal interest would 
ha ve a large and efficacious operation in promoting the 
recognition, acceptance, and habitual popular enforcement, 
of that idea. 
It seems, however, to be generally felt that the deteflnin- 
ing epoch in the history of seminal Christian thought upon 
this subject was the life of St. .Augustine, together with that 
period, folIo-wing closely upon it, when the 'Yestern Chureh 
became rapidly imbued with his theology in almost its 
entire compass. 
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It ,vould ùe difficult, I belieye, to fralne from the writings 
of this great teacher - the 1l10st powerful, the nlost evan- 
gelical, and also the lnost cOlllprehensive. ,,,,ho has adorned 
the early annals of the 'Yestern Church - an entirely self- 
consistent system of eschatological opinion. SOlne ques- 
tions, such as w'hether suffering in the future ,,-ill be physi- 
eal as well as spiritual, he ,,-as content expressly to lea\
e 
open. It has been sho\vu, by the language already quoted 
frOl1l the Rftractationcs, how he felt the difficulties of the 
entire theIne. The viè,,-s, which he expressed in connexivn 
,vith prin1Ítiye Ina11 and ,yith the 
-'all, seem to be at variance 
,vith the endeavours, doubtless due to his acceptance of the 
Platonic philosophy, which he Inade to found the ilnmortal- 
ity of the Roul upon abstract and Inetaphysical considera- 
tions. l>robably these arglunents supplied the basis of his 
o\\-n conviction. IIis strong conception, how'ever, of the 
])ivine 9.ecree, of birth-:.;in, and (in his later days) of the 
utter iInpotence of the "rill to act rightly, Inay all haye 
tended to gi \-e, in his n1Ïnd, nlore and lliore of fixity and 
l)ermanence to the conditions of lnunan existence. These 
views did not pass ,vithout SOllIe lnitigation into the general 
teaching of the Latin Church. But the conclusion as to the 
soul's duration by luere nature met "rith general acceptance, 
and suffered no abatelllent in its terms. Not only ,vas there 
no abatement, but there Inay eyen be some reason for saying 
that in this matter Augustinianislll "rent beyond Augustine. 
J-lis variations, his queries, his tenderness to opinions of a 
shade other than his o,vn, ,\.ere apparently forgotten or 
dropped out of notice. FrOll1 this time forward, ,ve cease 
to look for the appearance of lllen ,vho, like Gregory of 
:Nyssa in the fourth century, recalled the lllelnoryof Origen 
,vith regard to the escape in the future of lost spirits fr0111 
their condelnnation 1. For Augustine, as it was held, in 
the prevailing tenor of his ,,"orks, strongly supported the 
never-ceasing duration of their punishment. 'This is not 
surprising; but it may appear singular tl)at he should have 
recognized such a parallelislll bet"
een this opinion and the 
perpetuity of everlasting happiness, as to suggest that the 
doctrine touching the redeelned ,vould be endangered, unless 
1 F. Nitzsch, D0!171
a!leschichte, i. p. 40-1. 
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the other \vere propounded as its counterpart. The eternal 
punislllllent of the wicked in general for the sins of a life 
not finite only, but brief, is thought by some to present an 
aspect of great severity. ,Vhen this proposition carried 
,vith it the notions of inability to escape from sinfulness, 
and of adverse Divine decrees, and \vhen, further, damnation 
for original sin ,vas extended to infants, and the heathen 
\vere excluded wholesale frolll salvation, \,e have before us 
in very truth an Iw/'}'iúile decretum, and it may well be said 
that a theology so fashioned did impose burdens hea vy for 
the hUlnan mind to bear. 'Ve are no\v perhaps suffering, in 
part, fronl the reaction, "Thich such a scheme might be cal- 
culateù in the course of time to bring about. 
It will not be required to say luuch Inore upon the histor- 
ical growth of this opinion. :Flügge regards the ideas of 
iunnateriality and illlnlortality of the soul as accepted by 
St. John of Daillascus; but considers that, all along, the 
Latin Church led the way in this development 1. The history 
of the fOrIllation of the ecclesiastical doglua (of eschatology), 
he says, closes ,vith the Schoolmen 2. To their Inanipula- 
tion of the subject, there is no corresponding process among 
the divines of the Oriental Church, who renlained content 
with the older l11ethods of presentation. It lllay have been 
a sign of this distinction between ,Yestern and Eastern 
doctrine that so late as in the Decl'etum pl'O G}'aecis (the 
words accepted by the Council of Florence as a fOrIn of 
union in 1439), it is declared that those ,vho have died' in 
actuali mortali peccato, vel solo originali' pass into punish- 
Inents of yarious degrees; but nothiI1g is said, even at so 
late an epoch, of the duration üf those punishlnents. 
,Ye are to regard Peter LOlnbard, it appears, as the per- 
son \vho gathered together the disJecta 1nembra j and even 
fro III him the \yords are quoted, 'omnibus questionibus quae 
de hac re moveri solent, satisfacere non valeo 3.' ,Yith the 
Schoohllen the philosophy of Aristotle \vas established in 
full authority; but Peter I
olnbal'd found the natural im- 
mortality of the soul, in possession of the field of thought, 


1 Flügge, Geschichte, Theil iii. Abschn. viii. Abth. ii. (h-. 69). 
2 ibid. Abschn. vii. .A.bth. ii. (i,". 51). 
8 Ibid. (i,-. 69). 
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and, perhaps, accepted it sÏ1nply as part of the conunon 
heritage, without lninute investigation of the source frolH 
,,'hich it ,,-as deriveù. :Fliigge quotes hinl as content to set 
out fro III the resurrection, which he proves by the authority 
of Bcripture. It ,vas hi::; busiue:ss to give regularity and 
lnethod to the dispersed utterances of former writers; and 
this he appears to have done ,vith a certain lllo<leration. 
Yet, follo"ring St. Augustine and Gregory the Great, he 
c.1e:scribell the satisfa(.tion with ,,'hich the sufferings of the 
,,,icked ".ill supply thê elect: 'laetitia satiabuntur, agentes 
gratias de sua liberatiolle, visâ Ünpiol'u111 ineffabili calanÜ- 
tate 1.' Their utility, therefore. lies in quickening the thank- 
fulness of the blessed for t.heir own relief, though the 
question relnains whether so sad a stÏ1nulallt can, un(ler the 
circuillstances, be required, as should be gratuitously pre- 
sunled. 
Une historical point only relnains. 
At length, in the year 1:>13, ,ve have a Bull of l)ope Leo 
X, which purports to be issued "rith the assent of a I.Jateran 
Council. This, ho,,'e\
er, has been questioned. In the null 
we have the following ,,'orùs: 'I)aUlnanUlS et reprOball1US 
Oillnes asserentes anÏ1naul intellectivam 1110rtalem esse, aut 
unicam in cunctis hon1Ïnibus 2. ' 
I do not know ho,,
 far this Hull is 'within the prescrip- 
tions of the Council of 1870; but, ,vhether it binds the Latin 
cOllullunion or not, it is of interest as an historical doculnent, 
and as one ,\'hich stands in isolation. 
But although it was the work of the Schoohnen to supply 
the 'Yestern Church. \vith its forlnal eschatology, it seeIns 
to be generally agreed that the lllotive force of paraillount 
efficacy ill this direction was dra,\rn from the works of Bt. 
Augustine. And so ,\Te find ourselves brought down in 
substance to the lllodern ideas. I 111ean, however, by this 
phrase the ideas ,vhich prevailed froln the Reforlnation 011- 
.wards, and reserye for a later stage "T hatever in the ,yay 
of shock or change is to be ascribed to the sceptical or nega- 
tive movement of the present da.y. 80 the spectacle which 
\ve have before us is in brief outline this: The reserve of 


1 Flügge, Geschichte, Theil iii. Ahschn. vii. Abth. ii. (hr. 69-79). 
2 .From the Bullariulll of Sixtus V (Romae, 1586), p. 171. 
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the early Church has been abandoned. Eyen the recollec- 
tion of it has faded from, the popular luind. Of the im- 
lneasurable field of discussion opened by the future life, not 
indeed the whole, but a considerable part, had been virtually 
closed against free discussion, not by ecclesiastical authority 
in its lllost formal sense, but yet by the general drift of the 
lnind of Christendom, long before the judgelnent of I
eo X 
was pronlulgated. An important section of popular beliefs, 
relating to the intermediate state, had been largely widened. 
The \Yestern tone had prevailed over the Eastern; and the 
East had hardly }'efreshed its theology by reproductions 
since the time of John of Damascus. 'Yith the departure 
of the ancient reserve there had come a great practicallin1Ï- 
tation of the liberty of thought possessed by the individual 
Christian. The ùoctrine of natural, as distinguished from 
Christian, iIlllnortality had not been subjected to the severer 
teBts of wide publicity and resolute controversy, but had 
crept into the Church, by a back door as it were; by a silent 
though effective process; and was in course of obtaining a 
title by tacit prescription. 
The e\ri<lence of the change may perhaps be most properly 
supplemented by the observation of the note\\?orthy fact 
that, when arguments are offered for the purely natural 
ÏInmortality of the soul, they are rarely, if ever, derived 
froni Scripture 1. For it will he borne in mind that, logically 
vie\ved, resurrection is one thing, and Ï1lllnortality anoth
r. 
The duration of the sufferings of the wicked was universally 
assumeù to be co-extensive in time with the beatitude of the 
righteous. But there remained one distinction on w'hich \ve 
Inay have to d\vell at a later stage. The hunlan Inind had 
becolIle familiar ,vith the name of eternity, but had dived 
little into the idea itself. There had not yet been, in con- 
junction \yith the acceptance and enforcenlent of the phrase, 
any corresponding attempt, by aritlunetical calculation or 
otherwise, to give it \yith any fullness the cl1aracter which it 
bears in recent thought. 
I t remains to consider .with some detail the effect of these 
great changes, and especially of the substitution in our escha- 
tology, on a larger scale, of \videned assertion for reserve. 
1 Flügge, Geschichte, Theil iii. Abschn. i. 
o 2 
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It lllust not be supposed from ""hat has been said, that 
I seek to commit any reaàer to a sweeping I'enunciation of 
all that has been done since apostolic days in the ,yay of 
amplifying statements of Christian doctrine. Such aillplifica- 
tion Inay in many cases have been a natural accompaniment, 
or an essential condition, of giving it so luuch of forIlI as is 
necessary for a permanent system of instruction. On the 
attributes of the Divine Paternity, on the Divinity of OUI' 
Lord, on the personality of the Holy Hpirit, the Christian 
Church has amplified-the express teachings of Holy Scrip- 
tures Ly bringing thenl into contact, and adjusting thenl one 
to another. The original character of these teachings was 
that they .were occasional; and it could not but be.that, in 
order to be suited for linking each successive generation to 
those ,vhich have preceded it, it should undergo some ex- 
pansion. Let l11e not then be interpreted as saying that 
because the original teaching as to a future state has been 
enlarged, therefore, and on the simple ground of that fact, it 
should again be curtailed. "\Ye Inust not disallow in principle 
the introduction of 111ethod: and it would be most hazardous 
to deny ,vithout lÜnitation that there are legitimate forces 
of development inseparable even from Divine Revelation 
,vhen embodied in human institutions, as they prolong their 
experIence. 
So that the person, who recommends restraint in any par- 
ticular development or aluplification, inasilluch as he does not 
conde Inn thelu universally, Inay justly be cal]ed upon to sho,v 
cause for taking a distinction bet,veen one which he lnistrusts 
and another which he accepts. And I admit myself not to 
be aware of any criterion, in its nature general and absolute, 
by which to separate the genuine froln the spurious. It 
is true that by their fruits ,ve shall kno,v them. And in 
matters such as this .we must endeavour to deal ,vith each 
case according to its circumstances and merits. I shall, ho,v- 
ever, refer to t,vo particulars w'hich, if they do not carry us 
to a full and summary solution of the problem, yet enable 
us to travel some ,yay towards it. 
In the first place, it may be well to examine, whether the 
amplification of doctrine, to ,vhich exception has been taken, 
is sustained by the full weigh1; of legitimate authority so as 
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to be certainly expressive of the mind of the Church of 
Christ at large. This, to cite an example, is eminently the 
case w"ith the expositions offered by the Creeds touching 
the Holy Trinity. In the highest degree they haù to sustain 
the ordeal of discussion; they were submitted to every 
variety of manipulation; the Church was roused and com- 
pelled, so to speak, to a full consciousness of its o,vn action 
even by the fluctuations ,vhich lnarked it. Its final judge- 
ment 'vas deliberate and formal in the highest degree; and 
the question has been a settled one froill that day to this. 
Very different is the history of the prevailing opinion con- 
cerning the future state. The natural iIlllllortality of the 
soul did not become the subject of free and general discussion 
in the Church. It crept on,vards in the dark. I think 
Dr. Pusey has stated (in his ,vork on :Future Punishment) 
that the denial of natural innllortality was conde Inned by the 
Fifth General Council; but this seems to be a statelllent 
made in error. It appears indisputable that the tenet never 
,vas affil'llled by the Councils, never by the undivided Church, 
never by either East or 'Vest ,vhen separated, until, to,vards 
the death of the )Iiddle Age, the denial ,vas anathematized 
under Leo X on behalf of the Latin Church. Another im- 
portant distinction is this. In cases like the doctrine of 
original sin some great mind has been given at the proper 
time to the Church to meet its needs by a full exposition of 
the doctrine from the root upwards, such as experienc>e might 
thereafter show to have been a just interpretation of the true 
Christian sense upon the subject. But no such work, as 
St. Augustine performed in the Pelagian controversy, ,vas 
performed by him, or by any subsequent or preceding ,vriter, 
,vith regard to the condition of man in the future state. 
:Nor has there ever been known, 'with regard to any of the 
articles defined in the creed, a state of opinion so disorganized 
as ,ve see now largely prevailing with regard to the subject 
before us. 
Another consideration of the highest Ï1nportance is that 
the natural imnlortality of the soul is a doctrine ,vholly 
unknown to the Holy Scriptures, and standing on no higher 
plane than that of an ingeniously sustained, but gravely and 
formidably contested, philosophical opinion. And surely 
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there is nothing, as to which \ve ought to be l110re on our 
guard, than the entrance into the precinct of Christian doc- 
trine, either \vithout authority or by an abuse of authority, 
of philosophical speculations disguiseù as truths of Divine 
Revelation. They bring ,vith theln a grave restraint on 
lllental liberty; but ,vhat is worse is, that their basis is 
a pretension essentially false, and productive by rational 
retribution of other falsehoods. 
Unùer the
e t\VO hea.ds, \ve may perhaps find that we have 
ample 'warrant for declining to accept the tenet of natùral 
immortality as a truth of Divine l{evelatioll. 
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ALTHOUGH Butler supplies iInportant and fruitful sug- 
gestions on the condition of man in the future life, ,vhich I 
shall endeavour in some degree to unfold, the observations 
contained in these papers range over a tract reaching beyond 
the field he opens. It lnay be fairly asked of lne, \Yhyenter 
upon a discussion so wide and difficult? l\Iy answer shall 
be explicit. It is not for the satisfaction of speculative curi- 
osity. It is because a portion of Divine truth, ,vhich even 
if secondary is so needful, appears to be silently passing out 
of view, and because the danger of losing it ought at all costs 
to be averted; and in the hope that even the feeblest effort 
in a right direction ,vill not be wholly frustrate, but may, 
at least in some few minds, operate as a warning. 
There is surely a side of the Divine teaching set forth 
in the Scriptures, ,vhich Rho,vs that the Christian dispen- 
sation, when it fails in its grand purpose of operating as 
a savour of life unto life, ,vill be a savour of death unto 
death; and this under no ne\v or arbitrary rule, but under 
the law, wide as the universe, that guilt deepens according 
to the knowledge ,vith ,vhich it is incurred, ana to the 
opportunities which it despises or neglects. Therefore, the 
great Apostle of the grace of God sets before us this side 
of his teaching: 'Kno,ving the terrors of the Lord, ,ve per- 
suade luen.' ::\Ienace as well as - promise, menace for those 
,vhom promise could not Dlelt or moye, formed an essential 
part of the provision for 'working out the redenlption of the 
world. And I ask myself the question, what place, in the 
ordinary range of Christian teaching, is no,v found for 'the 
terrors of the Lord'? This instrlunent of persuasion, 
which St. Paul thought it needful to use with the Church 
in the stage of its first infancy, and in an environlnent of 
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,veakness, is it used as boldly no,v when she is arlned with 
eighteen centuries of experieure, and ,vhen social and pub- 
lic po,ver are still largely arrayed on her behalf? If not, 
there is danger lest judgeinen t, in a nlatter of great moment, 
should go against her by default. X ow the :N ewtonianlaw, 
that action and reaction are equal, and in opposite directions, 
has its application also in the world of thought; and so often 
as ,ve truly observe in that ,,,"orld abnor1ual excess or defect, 
it is salutary to inquire ,vhether the excess is in any degree 
due to previous deficiencies, or the defect to previous ex- 
cesses. It is in this spirit that I SUbluit the present obser- 
vations to revie\v, and, if neell be, to correctioll. If the 
'terrors of the Lord' had an indispensable plaee in the 
....\.postolic systell1, it can hardly be that they ought to drop 
out of view in this or any later century, unless at the happy 
epoch ,vhen lnunan thought and action shall present to the 
eye of the ,} udge of all nothing to which terror can attach. 
It is no\v tÏ1ne to carryover our cOllte1llplation fro1n the 
picture presented by the teaehing of the Sew Testalnent and 
the early Church to the later fashions and later systenls; the 
first supplying us ,vith ideas whieh are fe,v, simple, majestic, 
and on their hU1nan side circumscribed; the second offering 
us a more copious presentation of deùuctions, and in our own 
tÌ1ne also of sperulations travelling over far wider spares; 
sOlnetinles, perhaps, gratuitous' or fanciful, sometÏ1nes repul- 
sive, and even irreverent. Is this enlargell1eut of the 
'l'epel o foire of theological discussion an acquisition of solid 
and firlu-set territory, and does it represent a real addition 
to our ,vealth in objects of faith? Shall ,ve do "
ell to 
(' herish for our own n1Ïnds, and to pro1note in others, the 
hardening of these ideas and speculations or of any selected 
from among them, or is it preferable to reCOlllll1end and 
cultivate, after a fashion no,vantiquated, the earlier spirit 
of comparative abstention and reRerve? 
I shall offer one general rell1ark, w'hirh appears to me to 
be of w'eight. There are t,vo cOlnpartnlents, so to speak, 
in the vast regions spread out before 11S, "rhich appertain 
to the future of the righteous and the unrighteous respec- 
tively. 'Vith regard to the first, 1nen have been content to 
leave it in the luain luuch as they received it from our Lord 
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and the Apostles, and have respected the declaration that 
'eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.' But there has been an 
activity certainly remarkable, perhaps in part feverish and 
Illorbid, in exploring the domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna, 
and ,vhere the :x ew Testament ,vas sparing or silent, it has 
b
en bold, eager, nay even dogll1atic. This thirst for ill for- 
Ination on punishnlents, as to their nature, the classes ,vho 
are to undergo theIn, and their duration, does not seem to 
be founded on the persuasion that there, beyond the grave, 
is our hOlne, and that, as if it were an earthly home, ,ve desire 
to kllO'V all we can about it. Anxiety has taken the saIne 
direction in dognlatic and in anti-dogmatic tÍInes, but for 
different reas
ns. It is not no,v sought to alarm men by 
Inagnifying the power of God and by exhibiting the strict- 
ness and severity of the law of righteousness. The anxiety 
now is to throw these subjects into the shade, lest the fas- 
tidiousness of hUInan judgenlent and feeling should be so 
offended as to rise in rebellion against God for His harsh- 
ness anù austerity. That this Inotive is entertained in 
good faith, need not be doubted. But the result in practice 
is that "
e sePln to call the Ahnighty to account, and under- 
take, on the foundation of our own judgelnent, to determine 
what He can or cannot do, because '\
e have concluded that 
He ought or ought not. For those ,,
ho reflect on what God 
is and what ,ve are, it ,,
ill be evident that this is, to say the 
least, most dangerous ground to occupy. And propositions 
growing out of our o,vn unwarranted assuInptions are ten- 
dered to us for acceptanc.e ,,
ith a confidence, which ought 
only to be felt ,vhen our reason is acting ,vithin its own 
province, and in the measure of our o,vn po,vers. 
A special temptation to this abusive course has been. 
placed in our "
ay by lofty assumptions habitually made on 
behalf of the doctrine of natural immortality, and by the 
presentation of that doctrine in ,vhat I will terlll a doubly 
aggravated fonn. Of necessity and by itself it obtrudes 
this change upon the conditions of thought, that ,,
hereas, 
before the acceptance of natural immortality as a tenet of 
religion, the future state of the righteous was the grand 
basis of affirmation touching the ,vorld to come, it defined 
the existence of all human beings in the future ,'
orld as co- 
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extensive in duration; indeed, as apparently parallel in all 
points except the difference bet,veen suffering and el1joy- 
lnent. Again, ,vhen the question of the future life of the 
non-Christian world ,vas also dragged ,,'itbin the tenns that 
the new covenant had laid down, and ,vhen, further, the 
destinies of all luankind frolll the very first ,vere included, 
it is plain that the suùject under,vel1t an enOl'lnous and, as 
I should urge, a gratuitous extension. The otlwr aggrava- 
tion of the difficulties oj the question is one "Tl1Ïch requires 
to be noticed at greater length. 
The ,vord eternal is employed in the parable of the Last 
Judgelllent to describe the duration both of the rewards of 
the saved, and the retribution of lost souls. The phrase 
elnployed in the original is aionio.
; and this, in Greek 
usage, is applicable according to the context never to brief, 
but sOlnetimes to terminable, and sonletimes to interminable, 
periods. There is, how'ever, another ,yay of getting at the 
notion of eternity beyond the limits of fixed period. This 
,voldd be to describe it by negation as time ,vithout any 
tÏIne lin1Ït, tinle without end. Such was the conception 
'which, slightly perhaps from the first, and increasingly in 
the course of ages, took possession of the Christian n1Înd. 
Indeed ,ve cOlnlllonly hear of the eternal punishment of the 
wicked in the entire literature of the Church. But, while 
the .word eternal has reulained in use, together ,,,ith the 
exclusion as a general rule of a specific tÏIne IÎ111it, it l1as 
carried very different meanings. It depends upon numera- 
tion; and nluneration is a faculty possessed in enormously 
different degrees not only by the same human person at 
different stages of his life, but by the race at different stages 
of its developluent. I have heard a child count up,vards 
, one, two, three, four, a hundred.' His nUllleration was 
represented by the first four ternls; the fifth expressed his 
conception of infinity, and infinity applied to tÜne is the 
popular sense of eternity. He ,vas not sensible of its faulti- 
ness: he kne,v nothing of the need to establish a defined 
agreement bet,veen phrase and fact. So it was with the 
primitive man; for whom arithmetic ,yas 'fiving 1,' and was 
taught by the nlullber of fingers on the hand. The needs 
1 Odyss. iv. 412. 
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of the world in its youth do not require the use of largely 
extended nluneration. 'Yhen vast nUlnbers have to be 
referred to, it is never for any of the ordinary uses of life, 
and the purpose is sufficiently served by citing at large the 
sand of the seashore, or the stars of heaven. 'T ery long ago 
I had occasion to discuss this subject in detail with refer- 
ence to HOlner's faculty of numeration. He never attempts 
to give the totals of the Achaian and Trojan al'lnies, or even 
the total of the fleet. He derives some assistance from the 
revolution of the seasons, and it appears that his idea of 
defined number comes to a stop with the days of the year 1. 
Beyond doubt, these ideas would gradually open out as 
tilne went on. But the Scriptures no,vhere, I think, deal 
definitely .with very large numbers. In the Apocalypse the 
phrase' Ten thousand tÜnes ten thousand' is plainly figura- 
tive, and the total it expresses would seeln in modern nu- 
lueration small. 'Ye have now by slow degrees become famil- 
iar ,vith hundreds and even thousands of nÜllions, partly 
in connexion with 11loney, and much more largely in connex- 
ion with astronolnical computations. But there is a curious 
illustration of the mental capacity of the early Christians 
in this department of thought. The millenarian idea eln- 
braced an enormous multiplication of fruits and grains upon 
the renovated earth. Each corn so,vn ,vas to produce one 
thousand million pounds ,veight of corn. But this fell far 
behind the provision of ,vine, as recorded by Papias. Each 
vine will have ten thousand arms, each arm ten thousand 
boughs, each bough ten thousand branches, each branch ten 
thousand bunches of grapes, each bunrh ten thousand ber- 
ries, each berry yielding hventy thousand measures of ,vine. 
Thus, to express the total, the figure 2 has to be followed 
by t,venty-four noughts, or the fourth po"rer of a million 
doubled at the close. But the artificial nature of the pro- 
cess testifies to its entirely fanciful nature. )Iathematical 
methods, ho,vever, have falniliarized us up to a point alto- 
gether ne,v, if not with the true idea of a boundless duration 
in its strictness, yet with a duration so far extended as to 
present to us an object alike vast and appalling in connexion 
'with pain, if not also somewhat stupefying when put in con- 
I Studies on Home1', yol. iii. Chapter on Xumber. 
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nexion even ,yith enjoYlnent. And no"T, when everyone is 
COlnpetent or accnstollled to speculate upon 
verythillg, it is 
little or less surprising that the average IUllnan mind should 
instinctively recoil fronl opening out a vohune which beats 
the roll of J erelniah in the ,vofulness of its contents, and 
,vhich the K e\v Testampnt seenlS rather to aim at keeping 
closed. ..A.gain, as to the conception itself of imlllortality 
in eternity, \\phere are \ve? 'Vith all our labour to enlarge 
our conception relati veIl to its subject, it relnains as small 
as ever. :x 0 addition adds to this eternity, no subtraction 
reduces it. In such ÏInperfect vision of it as by the utInost 
effort \ve can entertain, it is so vast as to paralyze, almost 
to crush, our feeble intellects. Their failure ,vould be lnore 
keenly felt, were ,ve duly grounded in the habit of ponder- 
ing the words we use, and lllpasuring the!r true weight and 
force. I will give one final indication of the Inanner in which 
the hUlnan race has shrunk abashed for so long a tinle from 
the lllicroscopic enlargement of this conception. One of the 
mightiest intellects it has produced ,vas that of Dante; and, 
in the first division of his great ,york, he might seem ahnost 
to have been drivpn upon its detailed consideration. And yet 
he has avoided aU attempts at detailed consideration of the 
nature of eternity. He uses the word eternal in the IJ
fe1
no 
but twelve tÍ1nes (its derivatives making no sensible addi- 
tion), and uses it almost exclusively as to the region, hardly 
ever in relation to a soul, always as a simple epithet ,vithout 
exposition or illustration. :From detail and development of 
duration he altogether abstains; and it is observable that 
in the Inferno of Dante there are no infants. 
But ho,y large a space the question of Iuan's condition 
in a future life occupies on the field of human interests can- 
not, I think, be more pointedly shown than by reference to 
a remarkable bibliogra.phy lately published ,vhich (terminat- 
ing in the year lR78) contains the titles of over six thou- 
sand separate works 1. 
It may be, and is even probable that, in the days ,vhen 
the utterance of belief ,vas dominant and often arrogant, 
not only ,,"as the doctrine of eternal pains often publicly 
1 The Literature '!f thi' Doctrine çf 1rer'R Critical History Qf the Doctrine. 
a Future Life, b,y Ezra Abbot, in Al- Tenth edition. New York, 1878. 
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announced, but perhaps it may have been loaded \vith ex- 
travagant extensions, and \vith details sometiIues lunvar- 
ranted, sometimes even approaching to the loathsome. This 
fashion has continued, within narro\ving linlits, down to the 
present day, and two remarkable speciIllens are cited by 1\11'. 
Row 1 which may be read with regret. But, before con- 
sidering excess in an opposite direction, it may be well to 
d\vell for a mOlllent on an extreme form of the provocation 
,vhich has been given. I therefore copy out of the work of 
1\11'. Alger 2 an extract \vhich he has drawn from the ,york 
of 1\11'. Trapp, an English clergyman: 


Doomed to live death, and never to expire, 
In floods and whirlwinds of teInpestuous fire, 
The dalnned shall groan; fire of all kinds and fornls, 
In rain and hail, in hurricanes and storms: 
Liquid and solid, livid, red, and pale, 
A flaIning nlountain here, and there a flaIning vale; 
The liquid fÌl'e makes seas, the solid, shores; 
Al'ched o'er with flames, the horrid concave roars. 
In bubbling eddies rolls the fiery tide, 
And sulphurous surge::; on each other ride. 
The hollow "\vinding vaults, and dens, and caves, 
Bellow like furnaces with flanling waves, 
Pillars of flaIne in spiral vol UInes rise 
Like flaming snakes, and lick the infernal skies. 
Sulphur, the eternal fuel, unconsumed, 
Vomits redounding smoke thick, unill umed. 


There is no slnall talent in the construction of the lines. 
But it is impossible to avoid seeing that, apart from all other 
questions, there creeps into this kind of literature a strong 
element of pure vulgarity. It will be a relief to turn from 
uuch an unbridled effusion when \ve come to the tenlperate 
.
nd careful statement of Dr. Pusey 8. 1Vhat, ho\vever, would 
oe the conclusion, I do not say of any zealous champion of 
?rthodoxy, but of any capable and impartial observer, COIll- 
petently acquainted "rith the Scriptures and the general con- 
ditions of Christianity, upon the weighty question how far 


1 Future Ret'1'ibution, by Re\P. C. 
A. Row (London: Isbisters, 1887), 
p. 16. 


2 Alger, p. 570. 
8 TVhat is of Faith as to Everlast- 
ing Punishment, 1860. 
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the present tone of the pulpit and of theological literature 
assigns to the penal eleluent in the l'rovidential and Chris- 
tian systelll of the ,vorld a really operative place? I say au 
operative place, because iU110ng believers in the future state 
there are no denials of the abstract propo
ition that punish- 
lllent awaits the ,vicked after death. But the proposition 
seeu)s to be relegated at present to the far-off corners of the 
Christian nlind, and there to sleep in deep shadow, as a 
thing needless in our t>n1ightened and progressive age. Su 
far as nlY know1edge and experience go, ,ve are in danger 
even of losing this subject out of sight and out of n1Ïnd. I 
ani not no,v speaking of everlasting punislnnents in particu- 
lar, but of all and any punishn)ent intelligibly enforced; 
and can it be right, can it be 'warrantable, that the pulpit 
and the press should advisedly fall short of the standard 
established by the Holy 
criptures, and not less unifornlly 
by the earliest and IllOst artless period of hortatory Christian 
teaching? Is it not altogether undeniable that these authori- 
ties did so handle the subject of this penal eleluent, in the 
frequency of lnention and in the lllanner of treatInent, that 
in their Christian systeul it had a place as truly operative, 
as clear, palpable, and Ünpressive, as the more attractive 
doctrines of l'edeelning love? I sonletil11es fear that "
e 
have lived into a period of intimidation in this great mat- 
ter. That broad and simple proilluigation of the ne,v scheule 
,vhich is known as the Sennon on the ::\Iount ,,"as closed 
,vith the a,vful presentation of the house built upon the 
sand. Hut as if lllen were no,v luore easy to be persuaded, 
and there ,vas no longer any sand to build upon, Christian 
teachers seein largely to be possessed with an amiable fear 
lest the delicate ear in the Church, and the still lllore criti- 
ca1 eye in the closet, should find their niceness repelled by 
any glimpse of hell; and to d\vell exclusively on that grace 
and bounty, "which, alas, are as far as ev
r froin being gener- 
ally cOlnprehended and appropriated. For, if I a111 right, 
the effects wrought by this intÌInidation, not indeed in the 
distinct consciousness, yet in the language of the great teach- 
ing organs, is not confined to popular exhortation, 11llt even 
finds its ,vay into deliberatf' and systen1atic exhibitions of 
thought. I must not withhold an exam pIe. Dr. 
ahnolld, to 
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,vhose work I have already presuilled to refer with honour, 
dismisses the theory of universalislIl with decision, and that 
of cOllditionalisnl ahnost with severity; and does not shrink 
frOlll showing that nlan determines his ow'n imnlortality for 
,veal or for ,voe, and deterlnines it finally not for ,veal only 
but for ,voe 1. 'Vhen, ho\vever, he COllies to the closing Slllll- 
mation of his teachings, he gives it in the following terlns : 
'If there be at the decisive point of life, ho,vever late it 
lllay COlne, the tremulous inclination of the soul to God, the 
feeblest presence of that ,vhich nlakes for righteousness and 
faith in heathen or in Christian, it \vill be recognized of the 
Judge, anù under the conditions of the ne\v life, it \vill gro\v 
to lnore, in the po\ver and in the blessedness of good 2.' 
But frolll \vhence do \ve derive authority for a proposition 
so \vide? Readers of ]nore insight than myself lnay more ex- 
actly grasp than I do the meaning of these \vords. If they sig- 
nify that the determining conditions of a vital conformity to 
the will of Gücl may subsist, but yet lllay have escaped the hu- 
man eye, andluay receive their developluent in a ,vodd where 
virtue or goodness shall expatiate freely and \vithout its ter- 
rene obstructions, this, I apprehend, is the doctrine of Butler, 
to ,vhich I shall have occasion further to refer. TIut if it were 
signified that in every case .where the process of destroying 
spiritual life, ho\vever far advanced, and \vith ho\vever ab- 
solute a comnland of evil over conduct, and ho'wever fixed 
the Inental habits may have becolne, is not yet absolutely 
completed \vith every spark of true life extinct, then might 
it not be difficult to comprehend why Dives 'was not with 
Lazarus in 
L\.braham's bosom; stillluore difficult to repress 
the fea.r that doctrine, hung upon this pivot, \vould empty 
Evangelical threatenings of their force, would sorely hinder 
the rescuing of souls, and would, as Origen feared with regard 
to his own speculations, be perilous to the COlumon weal. 
Ought ,ve not in reason to take a ùistinction bet\veen a vital 
warmth \vhich is ascending, and one w'hich is sinking into the 
a.byss? In our common experience the candle is not relurned 
from the dying spark upon the ,vick; and the movelllent of 
death has oftentÏ1nes conclusively set in while its mechanical 
completion is still delayed; nor can any doctrine be more at 
1 Doctrine of immortality, Bk. VI. ch. iv. 2 Ibid. p. 6i2. 
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variance with reason than that which teaches, or iInplies, 
that no process is detern1Ïned until it has been closed. 
'Ve seelll no\v to have arrived at the juncture proper for 
approaching the most practical side of this question; the side 
at which \ve are to consider ho\v our O\Vll ideas lnay lIlOSt 
rationally and most dutifully be adjusted. And I .wish 
frankly to express my consciousness that, while I labour to 
bring real difficulties into vie\v, I have no grand solutions of 
the kinds 1l0'V in vogue to offer; that I must be nlore for\vard 
in recoIIllIlending the abandonluellt than the adoption of 
ideas; that Iny prescriptions, so to call theIn, lie on the lines 
of re
erve, abstention, and thereby of escape fronl extrelnes 
and exaggerations. And this I set about \vith full cognizance 
of the fact that no mode of treatInent can be more chilling 
and repellent to the generall'eader. 
Let l11e, then, elldea vour to represent, \vith as 11luch accuracy 
as I Inay, the principal forIns of eschatological opinion, \vhich 
at the present day actively cOlnpete for the assent of believers 
in Christianity. They are, I believe, three in number, and 
none of theIn, so far as I am able tc;> judge, altogether corre- 
sponds \vith the sense of the early Christian Church; ,vhile 
one at least alnong thel11 not only departs frOlll it, but seems 
to strike at the root principles of Christian philosophy as 
they are conceived by Butler. 
There has never been any period or condition of the Church 
in \v hieh Christian thought did not associate the future con- 
dition of wicked l11en "rith suffering. 'Vith this suffering 
there ,vas associated no doctrine or prospect of relief; if 
at least "\ve follo\v a preponderance of \vriters so en01'n10US 
as to leave outside their band no more than a remnant hardly 
appreciable or visible. It is comn1on to use the phrase aionian, 
or eternal, ,vith respect to tl1Ís suffering. But the idea ,vas 
not for a long tinle elaborately formulated, and the word 
conveyed the sense of a term indefinite, rather than of one 
properly infinite. l\Iodern usage and experience have effected 
a great practical change in the sense \ve attach to the term 
eternal. And this change in the basis has silently made a 
profound change also in the doctrine, combined as it has 
been not only with the tacit yet general, it may almost be said 
universal, adoption of the doctrine of natural immortality, 
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but with the obtrusion of this philosophical opinion upon 
the Christian religion as being, in the view of comnlon 
opinion, an article of faith. Such, indeed, is the popular 
idea, which now takes it to have òeen established as an 
article of faith, first that the wicked ,vill have an endless 
existence, and, secondly, that this endless existence 'v ill be 
an existence of endless torment. The change seenlS due to 
two causes: 1. The adoption froln philosophy into theology 
of the notion of natural immortality. 2. The formulation and 
distension of the idea of eternity. Let us bear these things 
in nlind ,vhile proceeding to bring into nearer view the 
prevailing schelnes of modern thought on this great subject. 
The opinion traditionally established respecting eternal 
punislnnent has not had in the present generation any 
more learned or lnore teluperate advocate than Dr. Pusey 1, 
who also derived advantage fronl the highflown and un- 
measured language of the ,vork on the future life, which 
he opposed. He does not, I think, enter upon the ques- 
tion of natural immortality, nor upon the gradual unlock- 
ing or unfolding of the signification of the word eternal. 
Nor does he supply a strictly definite answer to the ques- 
tion which is propounded by the title of his work. But 
he contests the propositions which I have cited from 
various writers as to the abs(1nce of a strict doctrine of 
eternal punishment even before the time of. Origen. He 
looks upon Origenism as an isolated fact. He does not 
admit that it ,vas largely or ,veighti1y supported, and con- 
ceives that it was condemned by the entire Church, 
through the medium of several local councils taken to- 
gether; apparently proceeding upon the maxim that a 
com bination of local councils, not contradicted by other 
councils of larger authority, amounts to an universal ac- 
ceptance, and in an equal degree binds the entire Church. 
He conceives that Origenism 'vas unnecessarily brought 
up in the Fifth General Council, through the gratuitous 
desire of Justinian to meddle in controverted theology 2. 
He makes but a limited admission, even in the case of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, that there was more or less of 
1 ß7tat is of Faith as to Everlasting Punisllment. London and Oxford, 1880. 
2 Ibid. p. 133. . 
p 
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tendency to certain ideas that leaned in the direction (If 
Origen. He says, however, aft
r describing the final hell, 
that 'no one ,vho can love ,vould be there 1.' 1 [e conl- 
mends (by iInplication) the language of Cardinal :Ke,vlnan, 
, 'v hat ,,"e cannot accept . . . is . . . that nlan's p1 o vúafion 
for his eternal destiny . . . continues after this life 2.' 
And he appears to StUll up his judgelnent on the ,vholp 
matter in a question evidently involving s0111ething of 
affirluation: 'lIo,v do we know that Aln1Ïghty God has 
cast into hell a singre soul, of ,vhich He does not know, 
in IIis absolute knowledge, that under any circulustances 
it ,vottld coutinue to resist the law, and reject the loyp, 
of God 8.' ..And he adds, ,,"ith tend
r feeling and ,vise 
jndgelnent, 'lIe can reconcile IIis own attributes, if we 
abide IIis tiIne'; thus evidently iInplying that there re- 
Inains sOlue,vhat of unsolved difficulty in the schelne of 
ideas w hie' h he has been expounding. 
In 1728, Dr. Tholnas Burnet gave to the ,vorld his De 
statu mo}"tI101'llU
 (lC ]t(-)sll}"fJl'ntiun
 t}"((('tatlls; a work uf gr
at 
ability, published in Latin by him in or before 1728; 
translated, and so republished, in English, in 1738, a.fter 
his death. Dr. Tholnas ]
urnet did not possess the ,vide 
learning of Dr. Pusey, but he had the advantage of pro- 
ducing his ,york as an historie'al treatise, exempt from all 
imlnediate concern ,vith controversy. 
He propounds, ,vithout arguing it, the natural imlnor- 
tality of the soul 'dependenteln quidem a Deo, sed vi et 
principiis suae naturae originariae t.' His favourite state- 
Inent is that the pains of the lost in the ,vorId to COlne are 
neither finite nor infinite, but indefinite 6. He clain1s, mostly 
as not holding the unnlÍtigated doctrine of eternal punish- 
Inent, or as treating leniently deviation from it, Justin 
l\[artyr, Tatian, Irenaeus, Lactantius, the two Gregories of 
Nyssa and Nazianzus, Jerome, and even Augustine ð. He 
cites these ,vords of St. Jerome: 'Sciendum quod judicium 
Dei non possit scire hUlnana fragilitas, nee de poenarum 


1 TVhat is of Faith as to Eve'l'lasting 
Punishment, p. 4. 
2 Ibi,f,. p. 6. 8 Ibid. p. 281. 
t De statu mortuoru'In ac Res1.l1"gen- 


tium tractatru. London, Ed. 2, ]728, 
chap. ii. 
:7 Ibid. ch. x. p. 30l. 
6 Ibid. p. 302. 
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Inagnitudine atque mensura ferre sententiam quae Domini 
arbitrio derelicta est.' He cites the phrase' ,vhich St. Au- 
gustine applies to the milder teachers, doctores 'Iniseric01'des. 
He laments the careless incoillpleteness which III any allow 
themselves in the process of thinking. Few, he says, exalll- 
ine the things thenlselves; they look only at .the images of 
the things ,vhich, in their very selves, ,ve shall see ,vhen 
God reilloves the veil, 'partim sub occasu hujus mundi, 
plenius autem in futuro 1.' He taunts the olnniscience of 
large bodies of theologians; that is to say, their ignorance 
of their ignorance. He recomlnends teachers to inculcate 
the Ìlnillortality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, 
re,vard and penalty according to works and characters in 
the future ,vorld, together with the great conflagration, and 
the return and }Cingdoln of Christ. Beyond these limits, 
he says, let us only study nlutual assistance and indulgence. 
No railing controversy upon matters 'quae nos plane et 
aperto doceri noluit Deus in hoc statu.' Intolerance in 
such a matter is the cOllllnission of a great offence, none the 
lllore pardonable because it is done in the act of correcting 
a sluall one 2. I regret to subjoin that, apparently follow- 
ing Origen, he adds: 'Quicquid apud te statuas, intus et 
in pectore, de his poenis, aeternis vel non, recepta doctrina 
verbis que utendum est cum populo, et cum peroratur ad 
vulgus 8.' . 
He appears, however, really to have practised within him- 
self the abstinence which he recomluends, and he adopts 
neither of the relaxing theories which have their own re- 
spective trains of adherents, those of universalism and of 
conditional imluortality. He severely, however, censures 
such persons as seem to gloat over pictures of the misery 
of the greater part of the hUlnan race, and thinks it does 
not well comport with the character of Deity to ascribe to 
God the formation of a scheme of things wherein so great 
a part of reasonable nature is entirely cast away 4. 
I cannot but look upon the treatise as a noteworthy fact 
in the history of declared opinions on this difficult subject. 


1 De statu mortuorum ac Resurgen- 
tium t'l'actatU$. London, Ed. 2, ]728, 
chap. ii. p. 310. 


2 Ibid. pp. 310-314. 
3 Ibid. p. 309. 
4 Ibid. p. 307. 
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Tennyson has said that it is the best, or of the best, in 
our nature which anxiously desires the restitution of the 
lost. 


The wish, that of the living whole, 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not fronl what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 1 
This great poet adds to his fine and singularly cultivated 
genius a great philosophical insight, with ,vhich the In 
lJIemor.iarn is charged throughout. A declaration, then, of 
this kind, proceeding from such an authority, calls for close 
consideration. 
Justice to him requires that, in the first place, we should 
dismiss the idea that the thing thus to be desired in com- 
l)liance with the promptings of our better nature is the pro- 
longation of wicked existence in conjunction ,vith enjoy- 
ment. That dispensation, which associates sin with suffer- 
ing, is a supreme law of the universe, and he that rebels 
against it rebels against the moral order. To reverse that 
order, to associate virtue permanently \vith pain, and wick- 
edness with pleasure or joy, is to establish something ,vorse 
than moral chaos; it is to establish that ,vhich could only 
be established under the scheme of the Zend, were Ahriman 
to conquer and extinguish Ormuzd. 
Is then the desiderandum propounded to us somewhat of 
this fashion: That we should all long earnestly to see all 
evil ,viped out from the universe? I suppose there can be 
no one, whose heart is without a chord responsive to such 
a desire. But let us observe that it covers a great breadth 
of ground; that it seems to carry us almost beyond our 
depth; that hesitation anù misgiving may naturally arise 
if ,ve, so infinitesimally puny as we are, in the face of the 
Ahnighty Author, are invited to concentrate our thought 
and also to concentrate largely our emotion, on this some- 
\vhat heroic remedy for the diseases of all creation; when, 
in the first place, the best exercise of all our powers is 
called for in the limitation and prevention of evil at 
our doors and within then1, aye, in the very apple of our 
own eyes; and when, secondly, we have no outlook into the 
1 If" .Jlemol'iam, Iv. 
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universe at large, and no kno,vledge except from one nar- 
row and remote corner, of the conditions under which its 
Ï1nmense machinery is arranged and governed. 
'Ye seem to kno,v, and to hold with SOlne firinness of 
grasp the knowledge, that the invasion and activity of sin 
are not limited in their range to the race of Adam, or to 
beings who wear the human forin. Unhappily, even in the 
lower orders of creation we perceive what, if it does not 
fully accomplish the idea of sin, seems to correspond, under 
the conditions of a lower nature, with what would be Sill in 
a higher one. If we admit the authority of Holy Scripture, 
we are at once supplied with a cloud of testimonies to the 
destructive energy of hiIn, or theIn, ,vhose name is Legion. 
The teinperance of the Christian Church has not laid upon 
the individual conscience the obligation, as ,ve believe in 
God, so also to believe in the existence of God's great ad- 
versary. But I presunle that nlost Christians, who watch 
with any care their own mental and inward experience, are 
but too well convinced that they have to fight against 
'principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this ,vorld, against spiritual wickedness in high 
pla.ces l' ; that they are beset by a great personal scheme of 
evil agency, under ,vhich method and vigilance, employing 
whatever bad means, or even good, will serve their purpose, 
are raised, in théir work of seduction and ruin, to what 
seems a terrible perfection. 
Now I Inust suppose that the words of Tennyson ad- 
visedly extend to the reclamation of these unhappy beings. 
I do not say that their pre-eminence in evil gives them a 
preferable claim to deliverance, but that what we are bound 
by the law of our nature to desire for our own race we 
must also desire for all those invested with a like title to 
sympathy, as the intelligent, sinning, and suffering crea- 
tures of Ahnighty God. Yet, from the precipitancy, shal- 
lowness, and superficiality of thought, with which this most 
grave subject is often approached, it seems probable that, 
unlike Tennyson, many of those who have treated it have 
never faced its broader aspects, or taken any careful nleas- 
ure of the deinands that reason inexorably binds up with 
1 Eph. vi. 12. 
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those principles, on which they found their argument. For 
lueagre indeed would be the scheme of thought \vhich, enter- 
taining a keen sYlllpathy for the fallen of our own flesh and 
blood, had no room to spare for others, and left to thpir 
fate all who beyond those narro\v lillÜtS had fallen into the 
s
uu e calan1Í ty. 
The real question is not 'whether \ve should desire the 
recovery of lost souls, for \vhich nature, as it is represented 
1y Tennyson, cries out; but \vhether this should be the 
ruling or fOl'elllost iðea on \vhich \ve are habitually to 
dwell, and with which also to conteJnplate the great subject 
of the final judgement. The difficulty is that it seems to 
be like taking into our own hanùs the treluendous question 
of the readjustulent of a disordered 'world, ,vith no kno\v- 
ledge except as to a very slnall part of the case, aud with- 
out capacity, so far as our experience in matters of moral 
action and judgelnent inforills us, for the cOlnprehension of 
the \vhole plan. Is there no preferable alternative? Is it 
beyond a hope to find a form of thought ,vhich, \vithout 
shutting the door on any of our synlpathies, leaves to tht-- 
t;nprenle Governor the ordering of IIis own governlnent't 
Those sympathies can require no apology, when \ye recol- 
lect ho\v they swayed the sonl of the ltedeenler, as lIe 
reflected on the calalnities that the perverseness of sin \\ras 
about to bring upon tT erusalelll 1. Ðut have ,ve no faith ill 
His justice, in His goodness, in His power and \vill to har- 
Inonize the two? Have \ve ever taken Ineasure of our own 
total incapacity to estinlate moral actions \vith exactitude? 
au impotence so gross, that no prudent luan \vill, in cases of 
this kind, ever fOrln any beyond a provisional judgelnent on 
the deeds of his fello,v-men. The judge on the bench, if he 
be wise, ,vill not hold it for certain that he himself stands 
hetter before God, than the crÜninal in the dock. Let us 
remember that the rule for us is 'Judge not'; and \ve nlay 
be helped in the observance of this rule, by recollecting 
that there is One who judges, and who always judges right. 
It may be proper here to offer a fe\v \vords on the mode 
no,v generally adopted of construing the \yord death ill COll- 
nexion 'with the lot of the \vicked in the future state. 
1 Luke xix. 41-44. 
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In the first place, we may observe that it does not cover 
the whole case: for other words, commonly signifying the 
termination of an existence, are also employed in this con- 
nexion; as, for example, when we are enjoined to fear Him, 
'Tho is able to destroy both body and soul in hell. This 
double destruction is placed in contrast ,vith a single de- 
st:uctio;n, that of the body, ,vhich is unquestionably abso- 
lute, and which therefore lnust (so it lnay be argued) have 
the same lneaning. 
In the second place, it may be noticed that this method of 
he/menellsis is one never applied to hUlllan affairs, unless 
it ")e in a sense avowedly figurative, and in cases only such 
as ilnply a postponement, not a cancellation, of the final 
catlstrophe. 

here is, thirdly, another incident of this method of in- 
ter}retation, which appears to have received less attention 
than it deserves. It ,vill not be denied that, in its prilnary 
nletning, death is a word that conveys a single idea 1. It 
metns the conclusion of some existence; it nlay be an exist- 
enæ integral or partial, but it seenlS that always something 
mmt conclude. It means no less than that one thing, and 
110 more. But vrhen we examine the peculiar process to 
,vruch the word is submitted in connexion ,vith eschatology, 
we seem to find not only th3.t the old idea of the ,vord gives 
pl2ce to something nev{, but that an old idea which 'was 
sirgle is succeeded by a ne w idea which is double. 'Yhen 
the souls of the wicked are declared to have destruction or 
death for their dooln, the lneaning, as is alleged, is firstly 
tJlat they ,vill survive, secondly that they will survive for 
ever, and, thirdly, that they ,vill survi \Te under a double 
condition: the one, that of continual persistence in ,vicked- 
ness, and, the other that of a co-extensive, and also never- 
ending, inlmersion in suffering.. There appears to be pre- 
sented here a good deal of difficulty; so llluch of difficulty, 
at least, as may serve to recomillend a certain amount of 
reserve. I do not here venture upon any assertion. If ,ve 
are told that life in like luanneI' signifies in the future state 


1 The argument on the meaning of newspaper, dated so long ago as 
the Greek å1TÓÀÀVIA.l. was very closely :\Iarch, 1870; which well deseryes 
and fully examined by Dr. 'Yey- reprinting. 
mouth, in a letter to the Independent 
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both the goodness of the righteous and the enjoyment con- 
sequent upon that goodness, I demur to the proposition. 
The life pron1Ïsed is union with God, ,vhich is union ,vith 
goodness. EnjoYlllent lllay be its inseparable accident: but 
it is not the thing signified. 'Vhereas, in the controversy 
concerning the ,vicked, everything is made and understood 
to turn upon their suffering, ,vhile the et
rnity of their vice 
is little heard of, and certainly is not the idea either rri- 
Inarily or proll1Ïnelltly suggested to the InÌlld I. 
'Ve first becolne acquainted, not ,vith aionios, but ,YJth 
a ion, so far back as in Homer. It is used eight times in 
the Iliad, and five in the Odyssey; Inost cOlnmonly it is 1he 
sÍlnple equivalent of the Latin vita, aHd the English' life' 
relatively to a III an. Occasionally it means the heart or 
flo,ver of life: especially in the address of Androillache to 
the dead Hector 2 : 


" A ",... ,"\ 

/(P, U:!r aLwvoç VfOÇ W^fO. 


Here the effect of å:7T' aiwvoç is that IIector (,vho vas 
undoubtedly in his early priIne) is cut away not only fr)ill 
]ife, but frolll the fio,ver of life. 'fhe clause in Ps. cii. 24 
COUles near it, 'Take me not away in the l1Ûdst of nlY da:;s.' 
\Ve come next, in classical Greek, to the adjective aion:os. 
But the IIolneric use of the ,vord sho,vs vividly that the 
,vord is essentially relative rather than absolute. It is the 
alon of somebody or sOlllething; not abstract, also not a,n 
exact counterpart of 'Inops, or of the English' death.' \YÜh 
lapse of time comes a modification of the sense, and varioo. 
Ineanings are given for it 8, lasting for an age, perpetual, irr.- 
mO'Jotal, eternal. In the N óp.ot of }>lato, the 
laker fornls the 
h b . t b ' ' À 0 ' ÀÀ '" , "',' , 
uman elng 0 e avw E pOV . . . a OUK UtWIIWV, 'f'VXYJII Kat 
uwp.a, Ka()á7T'fp oi Karà J'ÓP.OV övrE
 Ofoí 4 ; ,vhere the distinc- 
tion seems to be taken between survival and inlmortality; 
our soul survives the death we kno,v of, but ùeath never 
COlnes at aU to the publicly acknowledged gods, ,vho have 
an indefectible existence. But I have not seen in classical 
Greek any use of either the adjective or the substantive 
1 Olshausen, De signiflcalione 'I:ocis sime multip'ex est.' 
'(JJ
 in Libn"s 1w
. T., shows that it 
 fl. xxiv. 725. 
DlCans not happiness but life; and 3 Liddell and Scott, in voc. 
observes: 'Verborum notio raris- · NéfA.ot, p. 904. 
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for eternity in the abstract, if we take the distinction be- 
tween an expanse of tiule, to which no particular limit is 
attached, anù a substantive eternity, consisting of time 
ceaselessly prolonged. 1\-11'. De Quincey, .who ,vas both 
scholar and philosopher, has ,vritten a paper on this word, 
and he says, apparently with much truth: 'The exact 
anlount of the duration expressed by our aeon depends al- 
together upon the particular subject which yields the aeon.' 
It is 'the duration or cycle of existence which belongs to any 
object . . . in right of its genus 1.' One approximate ren- 
dering of the word aionios is perhaps to be found in 'life- 
long.' If this be a sense admitted in Scripture, then the 
phrase as used in the great parable of 1\-Iatt. xxv. siInply 
thro,vs us back upon the question, what is the ordained life 
of the soul? Is it limited, or is it, by its nature, extended 
,vithout end? The adjective will lend itself either ,vay. 
That to ,vhich it ,vill not bend (unless its meaning have 
undergone SOlne vital change in the Greek of the Ke,v Tes- 
tament) is the idea of a period which is affected by any 
particular limit, unless it be that of the ordained life of the 
subject immediately in question. Some change it certainly 
may have undergone: it would be hazardous on my part 
to define the alnount. Schleusner discusses the word with 
care in his Lexicon, but he can only say the lneanillg is to 
be gathered, in each passage where it is used, frolll the con- 
text, the intention of the ,vriter, the things and persons 
placed before us. De Quincey conceives that an anlbiguous 
terln is purposely eillployed in Scripture in order to evade 2, 
,ve may rather say to veil, the question. 'Ve have before 
us this inevitable consideration; a punishment which was 
itself strictly conformable to the popular conception of 
eternity might bave been set down in terlllS ,vhich would 
have precluded debate upon the .meaning; and a veiling or 
reserving, or ,vhat lllay be called an open, phrase, seems to 
have been judged more rneet for the purpose ,vith which the 
Gospel ,vas ,vritten. "\Vere the doctrine of natural ÌInmor- 
tality authoritatively declared in Scripture, then indeed the 
sense of the phrase ,vould be one absolutely closed. And, 
1 Hogg's De Quincey and his Frien:ls, Supposed Scriptural Expression for 
pp. 308, 312, in the essay on 'The Eternit;r.' 2 Ibid. 
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if the intention ,vere to define eternity as lapse of time 
prolonged beyond the reach of nUlnber and without any 
boundary of duration, would not somè other and Jnore ex- 
plicit language have been employed? This question has 
for practical pnrposes been closed by the spread of a doc- 
trine not revealed but philosophic. 
There are t,vo theories, which at the present day princi- 
pally contest the field with the ,videspread and once almost 
undisputed theory sustained by an ancient and general, if 
perhaps not a prilnitive, tradition. Of these, that ,vhich is 
tel'lned the doctrine of conditional ÏIlllnortality has perhaps 
the larger nUJllber of adherents, and seeins to be the better 
entitled to clailll some kindred ,vith that usually called or- 
thodox. It begins by renouncing the opinion of natural 
ÏInlllortality, and takes finn grouud ,vhell denying to it 
authority or couutenance froln the Holy Scriptures. Ün the 
other hand, it renounces also the conception of an existence 
prolonged without linlÍt in the endurance of torment. But 
it neither teaches nor approximates to the notion of an ex- 
tinction immediately consequent either upon death or upon 
the Day of Judgement. It does not attempt to find a par- 
ticular limit for the ordained period of suffering; but holds 
that it is bounded by the nature of the subject to ,vhich it 
is applied, and that sin is a poison to ,vhich the vital forces 
of the soul nlust in the end give way, by passing into sheer 
extinction. It protests against the current lnethod of inter- 
pretation, ,vhich assigns to d
ath in the Ne,v Testament the 
llleaning not of a cessation of existence, but of an existence 
prolonged ,vithout lilnit in a state of Inisery. And it in- 
sists upon recovering for the word that idea of a termina- 
tion, ,vhich d,vells in it as a central essence. Ethically, the 
destructive nature of sin against God is taken as the basis 
of this sellelHe of iùeas; anù it claÏIus to ,york accorùing 
to natural la,,'s, in propounding, as th
 eventual solution of 
t.he probleln, not suffering without any end for the ,vicked, 
but the disappearance or extinction of their being at such 
tilne as the providence of God shall prescribe. 
For reasons \vhich I have not been able to disrover, this 
theory of condjtionalism (of which I 3.111 not recolnmending 
the acceptance) is sometÍ1nes rejected by writers on the 
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side of traditional opinion with greater enlphasis than the 
far more daring doctrine of Universalism. Quite apart fronl 
the comparative merits or demerits of the t,vo schemes, it 
seeIns hardly conceivable that, if a theory so clean-cut had 
been the true mind of the revelation designed to teach and 
to restore mankind, its discovery should have been withheld 
until so late a period in the history of the Christian Church. 
It can hardly be saìd, even by its advocates, to be clearly 
revealed in Scripture; it certainly does not take the benefit 
of the quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab o1nn'ibus. It seelns 
to introduce a strange anomaly in a resurrection ,vhich is 
to be effected ,vith a vie,v to extinction: and, nlost of all, 
it founds Christian theology upon a tenet of philosophy, 
though it happens that in a former case the tenet was 
affirlnative, whereas here it happens to be negative. 
The speculation of Origen in favour of universal restora- 
tion, apparently intended by hilllself for the schools, has 
in our day been extensively revived co]"aln populo. The 
revival may have been to a large extent vague and declanl- 
atory, or feeble, timid, commonplace; and it has exhibited 
but little evidence of masculine attempt to grapple ,vith 
the fun conditions of the fornlÍdable problem. Yet it 
presents to us considerable dangers by reason of the fact 
that it has enlisted, so to speak, a suborned ,vitness on its 
behalf. That suborned ,vitness is the ,vorId of to-day, which, 
as against the unseen ,vorld, has acquired a vast increase of 
force from the increase of wealth and the Inultiplication of 
material and social ,vants and enjoyments, unaccompanied 
by any countervailing stimulus to the life of faith. It has 
also been largely favoured by the carnal spirit of division 
still largely, though as I trust with some signs of diminu- 
tion, prevalent alnong Christians. 
This theory, kno1\ r n by the nallle of U niyersalism, does 
not deny that punishment is due as an appropriate conse- 
quence to wrongdoing. It does not even define any par- 
ticular l11easure of quantity, quality, or duration, as the 
limit of ,vhat justice win allow to be achninistered. And it 
concedes the proposition that penalty awaits the wicked 
after death. But it seems to view retribution rather as a 
sentence delivered, so to speak, frolll the bench, and admin- 
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i .;tered a b extra, than as an inherent effect of a cause 
naturally producing it. So regarùing the pains of the fu- 
ture, it proceeds to argue that an infinite debt cannot be 
contracted in a finite, and indeed a very narrowly bounded 
time. It therefore protests against unlimited penal results 
fronl IÍ1nited offences; and propounds that, when the debt 
is paid, t.he goodness of G-od, finùing the sole bar removed, 
1vill secure the universal happiness of luaukind. And SOllie 
at least have not failed to discover that the premises of this 
argulnent are ,vider than its conclusion; that, as Origen so 
thoroughly understood, they include every creature lapsed 
from righteousness; that 'the devil anù his angels l' in 
consequence have a certain prospeC't of escape froul the lot 
prepared as the rèward of their obstinate and ruinous n1Ïs- 
doing. And, what may seem strange, it is of necessity 
included in the schenle of these reasoners that the future 
fate of fallen angels is thus disclosed in a revelation made 
to the children of men. 
Upon this scheme of U ni versalislll or Restitutionism, 
although it .was at the outset the speculation of a great 
man, I cannot but regard it as largely, though unconsciously, 
the offspring of impatience in combination with despair; 
and I speak on it, as distinguished fronl those ,vho pro- 
pound it, in ternlS of repugnance, on the following grounds. 
:First, it proceeds with a reckless disregard of the solellln 
declarations of our Lord, ,vho has supplied us for our greater 
security ,vith t,vo declarations, 1vhich seem intended to 
close the door upon this discussion. One of these apprises 
us, that there is a form of sin which is called the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and ,,
hich clearly brings home to 
us that ,ve have a' real capacity of spiritual suicide. The 
quenching of the Spirit 2, the lyiug to the Holy Ghost 8, 
,vhich are pel" se so terrible, lead us step by step to a yet 
l110re deadly condelnnation. There is a sin that cannot be 
pardoned. This sin is f01'lnally described in each of the 
three Synoptic Gospels, and plainly referred to by the fourth 
Evangelist, St. John, 1vhen, in his first Epistle, he declares 
that there is a sin unto death, 1vhich he declines to include 
in the general rule of prayer for the pardon of sin 4. The 
1 :Matt. xxv. 41. 2 1 Thess. v. 19. 8 Acts V. 3. f 1 John v. 16. 
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fullest of the three synoptical notices is that of St. l\Iatthew 1 : 
'All luanner of sin and blaspheluy shall be forgiven unto 
men: but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a ,vord against 
the Son of l\Iall, it shall be forgiven hiIn: but ,vhosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this ,vorld, neither in the world to cOlue.' 
The declaration is, as it ,vere, cased in arlllour by being 
made to reach over our whole existence. That existence 
embraces the two ,vorlds; and forgi veness can never be, 
neither ill this world, neither in the ,vorld to come 2. The 
'cannot' here presented to us is by no means, I apprehend, 
the fuhuination of an arbitrary decree, but rather the an- 
nouncement of a la, v of nature. 'Vhen the last prop is 
withdrawn, the fabric falls. The manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit is the crowning and most potent llleans in the Divine 
armoury for the recovery of nlan: and when it is advisedly 
repudiated, nothing more remains. 
Even more stringent, if possible, is the second declaration: 
'Better had it been for that luan if he had never been 
born 8.' The theory before us is neither more nor less than 
a flat contradiction of a Divine utterance clothed with pecu- 
liar solemnity. If our existence is measured out in simple 
duration, and if the largest conceivable amount and highest 
quality of sin is only to be visited with a finite share of 
that duration, beyond which lies a stretch of happy existence 
reaching into ilumeasurable distance, then, as the infinite 
exceeds the finite, the sinner who conlmits the sin in vie,v 
is not a loser, but a great gainer by having come into the 
sphere of living entities. His future life 'v ill be a happy 
life, though subject to a certain, possibly a large, deduction. 
To presume upon overriding the express declarations of the 
Lord Himself, delivered upon His own authority, is surely 
to break up revealed religion in its very ground work, and to 
substitute for it a flimsy speculation, spun like the spider's 
web by the private spirit out of its own jejune resources, and 
about as little capable as is that web of bearing the strain 
by which the false has, one day, to be severed from the true. 


1 lUatt. xii. 31, 32; Mark iii. 28 (varied in phrase, but in no way opening a 
door of escape) ; Luke xii. 10. 
2 i\Iatt. x. 28. 8 l\Iatt. xxvi. 24; l\Iark xiv. 21. 
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I t is not surprising to find that a scheme, which prefers 
these crude fancies to the SOleIl1n declarations of the Lord, 
should also prefer them to the lessons of life and fact, and to 
all true and searching philosophy of human nature. If there 
be one fact more largely and solidly established byexpe- 
rience than any other, it is, apart from all controversy as 
to the l'elative weight of environluent and endoWluent, that 
conduct is the instruluent by 'which character is forllÚ:
d, and 
that habit systematically pursued tends, and tends ,vithout 
any known lill1Ït, to harden into fixity. This is testified by 
'v hat is so often said in the case of ne,v ideas and nlethods, 
that it is idle to teach such things to the old, and that real 
progress is only to be lnade hy iInpressing thelll upon the 
elastic and lualleable mind of a lle\V generation. The settled 
la\vs of our nature are the corner-stones of our education, as 
,yell as the landillarks of our Creator's ,viH concerning us. 
:FrOlll thenl ,ve are enabled to comprehend the dispensation 
under ,vhich ,ve live, and to turn it to account. But here 
there has arisen a tribe, it might perhaps be said, of philo- 
sophasters, 'v ho tell us that the experience of nlankind, 
tested through so luany generations, is an illusion, and that 
its lessons are henceforth to be read backwards. They rely 
upon the guidance of an inner sense vouchsafed to thenl 
after it has been \vithheld fronl all t11eir fello\v-creatures; 
for even the heathen ll1Ìnd, in the extrel11Ïties of its be\vil- 
derluent and need, did not catch at a straw as if it were a 
prop, nor practise upon itself, under the notion of a suprenle 
enlightenment, a superlative trick of self-delusion. I do not 
deny that there are those \vho, having appointed thenlselves 
to the great enterprise of reforming the universe, Inay, in 
the pursuit of their aim, attain even to this height of men- 
tal excess; but I hold that, by destroying the foundations 
of our belief in the observed facts of human nature, they 
are destroying the foundations of every other belief, their 
o,vn favourite scheme included. 
But further. Such lnental errors cannot be indulged 
without producing wider consequences than any that their 
authors have intended. These inventions are revolutionary 
not only as towards the dispensation ,ve live under, but as 
towards human nature itself, and all the modes in which it 
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is rationally impelled to action, or guided in pursuing it
 
I t is relnarkable that this scheme does not present the 
prospect of a plan for the reforlnatioll of character, ,vith the 
cessation of penalty as its natural consequence; but it is 
rather a repeal or exhaustion of penalty, ,vith reformation of 
character set in the shade, and playing a secondary part: at 
the very best a reforJllation brought about arbitrarily, and in 
defiance of all kno,vn la,vs. And those stern denunciations 
of Holy Scripture, ,vhich on a long course of trial have been 
found none too strong for their purpose, it is deliberately 
sought to relax by promising to every sinner of whatevel' 
inveteracy, audacity, and hardness, an endless period of 
immunity from suffering; after a period spent in it, which 
they have no means of defining, and ,vhich every offender 
is therefore left to retrench at his own pleasure, on his own 
behalf. 1Vhat is this but to emasculate all the sanctions of 
religion, and to give ,vickedness, already under too feeble 
restraint, a ne,v range of licence? I do not dream of im- 
puting the intention: but good intentions do not suffice to 
countervail inexorable laws. The strong language, which 
the subject leads lne to elnploy, is altogether remote from 
personal application; and I use it as treating of what I 
understand to be gravely propounded as a great article of 
Christian belief. 
The appeal to Scripture in support of these ideas seems 
to be so ill sustained as to suggest that its chief effect is 
to supply the ,veaker brethren ,vith a handful of material 
such as lnay suffice to suppress lingering scruples. There 
is, indeed, to be a regeneration, a restitution of all things; 
hal'lllony will everywhere prevail, ,vickedness ,vill disappear 
fro III vie,v. Christ must reign till He hath put all things 
under His feet, and when all things are thus subdued, then 
God shall be all in alII. But they receive the answer froln 
one quarter that sin will be effect.ually put a,vay by being 
reduced to impotence; and from another school of thought, 
not perhaps wholly out of sympathy ,vith theirs, they are 
relninded that its n1ethod is yet more conclusively to dispose 
of sin by annihilation. 
Upon this scheme as a 'v hole I cannot stop short of own- 
ing t)le impression it makes on my mind to be this. Its 
I Cor. xv. 21, 28. 
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authors, failing to take heed that the entire dealings with 
impenitent sinners have only in a very small degree been 
disclosed to us, and impatient of this vacuum ,vhich they 
think, and perhaps rightly think, they have detected in the 
Divine Revelation, undertake to fill the gap by going outside 
it altogether, and what, when closely examined, is found to 
be neither more nor less than constructing a revelation for 
themsel ves. 
I have still one further observation to make upon this 
theory. It embraces the other like theories; and it relates to 
the high ground that appears to be claimed for thelll by their 
authors. They are not presented to us in the hUlllble guise 
of Socratic or Platonic speculations. They seenl rather to be 
regarded as supplemental portions of the Gospel. Finding 
revelation to be incomplete, a school of thinkers hereupon 
conclude that it is defective. It being granted that only a 
portion of the Divine counsels is disclosed to us, the assump- 
tion is made that there ought to be a more liberal comnlunica- 
tion of them. In a very striking tract 1, ,vritten in prolllotion 
of these views, I find it stated that the dark thoughts of 
God heretofore prevalent, are becoming unendurable. But 
instead of showing or contending that the Scriptures and 
the Creeds disown these dark thoughts, and thro,v us back 
upon a filial trust as the just attitude of the believing mind, 
there is propounded a new philosophy which teaches us to 
look upon sin as being largely but an incident in the stu- 
pendous process of evolution, the working out of the brute, 
the tiger and the ape from us, 'into an harmonious and 
beautiful life.' 'Ve insist upon raising that curtain ,vhich 
the hand of God let fall. 'Ve obtain a view of the scenery 
beyond it. And this view is really presented to us, less a 
nlodest and trenlulous human conjecture, than as a Fifth 
Gospel. It is 'a way of escape,' and a way of escap
 rather 
for our 
Iaker than for us; since none, surely, can pretend 
that it is a moral necessity for us to be informed not only 
of the result of rejecting salvation, but of the entire destiny 
of all those "Tho so reject it. But in company ,vith this Fifth 
Gospel there comes also a Sixth, which is in flat contradiction 
1 Is Salvation possible after Death 1 p. 7, by :Mr. J. Page Hopps. Williams 
and N orgate. 
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to it, and a ne\v battle of life and death is at once set up 
between two bodies of believers, \vho seem equally ",'e11- 
intentioned, equally ingenious, equally confident of the truth 
and sufficiency of the scheme they propound. K or is this 
all; they are severally alike detern1Ïned to propound their 
schmne as called for by a vital necessity of the case, and as 
indispensable to the honour and security of the Gospel: 
alike insensible to the peril of loading the Christian faith 
with \vhat does not belong to the original deposit; of in- 
vesting human speculations with the august claÌIns of the 
Divine "\V ord; of declaring that the current or 'traditional' 
Christianity is afflicted with a mortal disease, and of pro- 
claÌIning, ,vithin earshot (so to speak) of one another two 
infallible remedies, each of which is absolutely destructive 
of the rival specific. Reflecti ve speculation, if it does not 
forget the lllodesty and hUlnility that beconle it, 111ay right- 
fully claÌIn a ,vide measure of toleration or of patience: but 
these clailns, marshalled abreast of the articles of the 
Christian faith, yet loud in their Inutual discord, lllay, it 
is to be feared, have for their principal result neither the 
solution of problems nor the mitigation of differences, but 
a further addition to the diversified forces no,v at work in 
the sapping of belief. 
It is surely un\vise to bind ourselves even to the proposition 
that the ideas we ought to entertain of the Divine justice 
unconditionally require us to find or assert a lin1Ìt of dura- 
tion for the punishnlent, or for the state of loss attaching to 
obstinate and unrepented sin. Before advancing thus far, \ve 
ought to kno\v much l110re than apparently ,ve can know in 
the c01npass of this life upon nlany matters now hidden; 
\vhat may be all the possible forms of that punishment or 
loss, ,vhether it is an inflicted penalty or (so to speak) an 
inborn and inbred result, and \vhat are the essential con- 
ditions of that future life into \vhich \ve are to pass beyond 
the grave. 'Ve should know also Hiuch lllore" of the capacity 
of the soul for change, and of the directions that such change 
lllay be capable of taking. I may fare better, and do better, 
on a lonely and sequestered island, than on a boundless turbid 
ocean without chart or cOlllpass. The subject is large, and 
many are the avenues of thought which it opens up. 
Q 
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It appears to be an established law of our present condition 
that under the action of experience, and especially under that 
of suffering, ,ve have no choice but either to gain ground 
or to lose it, and to attain or unùergo, as the case may be, 
the consequences of that gain or loss. But if life be for us, 
according to eXlJerience, an onward movement from a be- 
ginning to a consulnlnation, and if death, when reasonably 
cOlltelllplateù, appears to be much lnore than a mere accident 
of that movcnlent, and nothing less than a great crisis, pre- 
paratoryand auxiliary to a cOlnpletioll, then it follows that 
in those among departed spirits (if such there be) who are 
not beneficially affected by the post-mortuary stages of their 
disci pline, a disintegrative po.wer of deterioration may be 
actively at work; that this habitual po\ver may be then 
and there even lnore Inarked than now and here; and it is 
even difficult to exclude altogether the possibility, a nlere 
possibility \vithout doubt, that the effect nlay be great losses 
and decays of faculty, great reduction and contraction of the 
scale, and of the sphere, of existence. 
SOlne, ,vho have exercised theillsel ves in suggesting modes 
whereby the stings of future suffering lllay be sharpened, 
have included in their speculations the idea that the power 
of anticipating the future, and of living over again the past, 
by which ,ve seeln to be so vividly distinguished from the 
brutes, ,vill hereafter be enhanced, to reset continually, if the 
expression lnay be used, the torture of the damned. Such 
is not my purpose. I do not doubt that such a process is 
among the resources of Almighty Power and J(nowledge 
should the use of them be deelned meet. But, considering 
that sin is excess, anù that the effect of excess is conlmonly to 
depress, ,veaken, or exhaust, it Inay Reelll at least as legiti- 
Inate to eontelnplate the possibility that there lnay be in the 
class of future existences now under view a change, but in 
the opposite direction: a change which shall enfeeble faculty, 
affection, even appetite, and more or less drop them out froln 
the hUlllan equipment. If it be so, these losses might, under 
the laws of our nature, include not an increased but a reduced 
susceptibility; a reduction of pain, analogous to that ,vhich 
may be brought about by the alDputation of SOlne acutely 
suffering member. It migbt be that, in the general depression 
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and degradation of human nature brought about by proved 
incapacity to take profit, here or hereafter, by relnediallaws, 
we might narrow, if not efface, the interval ,vhich severs us 
fronl animals, in these great particulars of realizing recol- 
lection and corresponding anticipation, and might, without 
having identity, or personality, in any respect iInpaired, 
attain an indefinitely large relief from active penalty, at 
the cost of a descent in the rank of being, which perhaps 
also may be indefinitely large. 
Let me repeat that IUY object in this strain of remark 
is not to suggest the acceptance of doctrines, hardly even to 
open possibilities; but to open a view, contracted perhaps, 
and yet capable of proving highly Í1nportant. It is the view 
of sho,ving that the issue raised against the Divine character 
upon the point of endlessness alone is not legitimately raised: 
and that there are several particulars, perhaps even an in- 
definitely large number of them, ,vhich ,ve ought to have the 
nleans of defining before we can forin any judgelnent for 
ourselves upon the question whether the quality of endless- 
ness is that upon which, preferably to and independently of 
every other quality, judgement is to be solicited and taken. 1 
open one or two of the doors of 111ere speculation, to remind 
other speculators that they are many; that the prospect which 
they disclose is not inviting to the cautious and thoughtful 
Inind; and I suggest again and again the question whether 
there is any safer course than to accept the declarations of 
Holy Scripture, which award the just dooln of suffering to 
sin, and leave the sin and the suffering too, where alone 
they can be safely left, in the hands of the Divine and un- 
erring Judge. I recon1mend none of these speculations. But 
I contend that there is no just title to exclude them from 
the vie,v of those, who are not contented with the ancient 
reserve: and that they are less dangerous and daring than 
some of the ideas which appear to have gained acceptance 
of late, and even to have gained it among persons entitled 
from other points of vie\v to OUI" high respect 1. 


1 Such, for example, as Mr. Erskine include Origen) of persons who haye 
of Linlathen. See his recently pub- fayoured these opinions, and have 
lished Remains. A list might ea
ily exhibited, along' .with them, lofty 
be framed (and doubtless it would examples of Christian character. 
Q 2 
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I will not prosecute this line of observation farther; and 
I have, indeed, only gone so far on the ground indicated 
by Clarke in his wise observation that God may have Inany 
l110des of dealing with Ifis creatures ,vhich He has not 
disclosed to us. It is one thing to open theories ,vith a 
covert reconllnendation of thenl to surreptitious favour. It 
is quite another to support a suggestion of reserve in sub- 
jects ,vhich lllay be so justly called transcendental, by show- 
ing that there are or l11ay be l>aths ,,'hich in the present 
state of our kno,vledge could for us be only quicksands, 
but yet which, for all ,ve kno"T, the po,ver of the Ahnighty 
Inight include ,vithin the bounds of possibility 1. 


1 In Uni-versalism as..;:erted, by the 
U('\'. T. Allin (
ixth edition, Lonùon, 
18U5), that sehemc i
 represented with 
courage, and frequently with modesty. 
The work appeals largely to early tf'
- 
timony : and (p. lOG) claims, on the 
2luthorityof two carly, though anony- 
mou!', writer
, that the last 
\pol()gy 
of Pamphilus, the joint production 
(mainly)of Eusebius and hiIll
clf, '('on- 
tained ,'ery UlallY testimunies of Fa- 
thers earlier than Origcn in fa "our of 
restitution.' Mr. Alliu quotes as his 
authority for this important state- 
ment Routh's Reli'luiae Sacrae. Dr. 
Routh has carefully gathered the 
information extant re
pecting the 
work. One anonymous author says 


that Eu!'ebius used the language cited, 
on behalf of restitution togttlle1' with 
pre-existence. And Pilotius quotes a 
second writer, as citing on his own 
authority Demetrius, Bishop of ..Alex- 
andria, who subseq uentIy opposed 
Origen, Clement, and various oth('r8 
(iTÉPOVÇ 1TÀEiovç) ; relying chiefly, how- 
e"er, on Pamphilus and Eusebius, both 
suL
equent to Origen. The effect of 
the citation by Photius is greatly to 
reduce the force of the 
tate1llent 
made by the other anonymous author. 
\\'11atever the opinions of Clement, 
he did not acquire notoriety in con- 
nexion with the Origenian tl'uets 
(Routh, Rel. Sac., vol. iii. pp. 258-69 
and 277, ed. Oxon., 1815). 
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LET US now consider w hat are the proposi tions relati p.g _ 
to t he future life, which have from the first been included. 
-íiî'the sumlnari
 of our faith, and which, upon the histori- 
cal principles of the Church at large, are regarded a bind- 
,iug up2!!..2 11 Christian s. 
If ,ve ask, ,vhat are the propositions associated with this 
subject ,vhich ought to be considered as belonging to the 
essence of the Christia!1 faith, and as obligatory upon our 
personal belief? t
cred Scriptures do not appear 
 
supply a ready answer to this question. But history in- 
fornls us at ho,v early a date, how long certainly before the 
epoch of any Council except that held at Jerusalem under 
the chief Apostles, the Church, or the general sense of the 
bod.y of Christian believers, began to build upon the first 
foundation, and to follo,v the exanlple supplied with Divine 
authority by the baptismal formula. It proceeded to incor- 
porate in various fonns the substance of the single and 
brief docunlent which soon, replacing at least one even older 
version mnployed in ROlne, became supreme throughout the 
entire 'Vest under the name of the Apostles' Creed. In 
this Creed ,ve declare our belief in 'the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting.' So far ,ve are clearly deal- 
ing with matter of obligatory belief. 
The Creed elaborated at Nice- and Constantinople repre- 
sents, even more than any other doculnent, the prolonged, 
concentrated, and most severely tested action of the mind 
of the universal Church. In the last of these particulars 
it stands alone. It was through the agonies of the fourth 
century, the hardest of all the trials, the noblest of all the 
victories of the Church of God, that this Creed made itR 
,yay to a position unrivalled alike in loftiness and in solid- 
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ity. In the East it luay ùe said to enjoy an exclusive domi- 
nance. I n the 'Vest, through the Eucharistic office, it holds 
the grandest of all positions in Christian worship, so that it 
is, equally ,vith the Apostles' Creed., incessantly presented 
to the Inind of the Church. It is not necessary no,v to 
speak of several additions, not relevant to the present sub- 
ject, which ,vere made to it under Latin authority in llluch 
later times. In this consumlnate document, mainly as re- 
ceived froln :Kice and Constantinople, ,ve declare that ,ve 
'look for,' and of course therefore believe in, (the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the life of the ,vorlcl to cõIDe.' 
The Athanasian Creed, apart from its anathelnas, is a 
great and ,vond.erful product of substantive theology con- 
cerning the Trinity, and, even nlore, the Incarnation of our 
Lord; but it is not (1 believe) placed, except in the Angli- 
can Articles of Religion, 'v hich do not form a Confession 
for the Church of England at large, on a lpvel ,vith the two 
preceding Creeds; nor is it, exrept within the English 
Church, presented ,vith an equal degree of familiarity, by 
inclusion in the public services, to the general mind of 
believers. It declares that men shall rise again ,vith their 
bodies; shall render an account for their works; and shall, 
if they have done good, 'go into life everlasting'; if they 
have done evil, , into everlasting fire.' The main distinctions 
offered by this Creed are not that it penetrates farther, as 
modern opinion has done, into the nature of eternity and 
the particulars of the Divine counsels, but that it presents 
to us expressly what, perhaps, canllot be excluded fronl the 
ÏInplications of the other Creeds, nalnely, the su viv<.l nd 
passage into eternity of the wicked s "
ell as of the right-_ 
eous. But seeing that the rank given to this Creed is only 
(so to speak) sectional, I shall not rely upon it in the exalll- 
ination with which ,,'e are imlnediately concerned. On the 
one hand, it repeats ,vords which were sole1nn1y dplivered 
by our Saviour. But as those "
ords are subject to some 
variety of interpretation, while they have a tendency to 
,viden the demands of faith, which sufficed for the earlier 
Creeds, .we Inay reflect ,vith satisfaction that this Crep<! 
does not carry, in the general mind of the Church, an equiva- 
lent authority_ There is another particular of extension 
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which may even be thought accidental. For the Athanasian 
Creed, delivering its propositions in the abstract, applies 
thelll to the whole race of men, while the older and lnore 
authoritative documents are content to deal, at least by 
rea
onable Ünplication, only with professing Christians. 
Concentrating, then, our attention upon the declarations 
contained in the other two Creeds, and bearing in n1Ïnd the 
immeasurable importance of the future state under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, we cannot but be struck alike 1vith their 
simplicity and their reserve. Out of four propositions, three, 
asserting the resurrection, the 'life everlasting,' and 'the 
life of the world to come,' may be said most rigidly to con- 
fine themselves ,vithill the limits of elementary Scrivture, 
an(l to resolve themselves into one, nalnely, that ,ve, who re- 
cite the Creed, are to pass at death into eternity. And here 
we find that the idea vividly presented to us is the survival 
of the righteous, whose condition is so properly conveyed 
under the ,vord : life.' I do not presulne to affirln it for cer- 
tain that the case of the wicked is excluded. It seenlS to 
remain, however, as it ,vere, in the shade. There is here 
neither declaration nor implication as to the nleaning of 
eternity; as to the relative nUlllbers of those on the right 
hand or the left; or as to the particular conditions of the 
doom which awaits the sinner. 
And surely it is delightful to contemplate the providential 
wisdom which guided the mind of the early and undivided 
Church to establish and enforce for us all the doctrine of 
a future life, but saved it froln the unnecessary and entan- 
gling COlllplications, into ,vhich nlore recent opinion seenlS 
for a long period to have been betrayed. 
But it lnay be asked, 
hy , if a telnper of reserve so largely 
prevailed, did .the ÜTe
d of the A pQ. stle 
e -I r inexp
 
_ terms the resurrection of the b0d y_? It is not difficult to 
suggest the probable reason. Those schools of ancient phi- 
losophy, whIch had laboured so honestly and .well by in- 
genious .speculations to save us froln the apprehflnsion of 
extinction at death, had founded themselves largely on meta- 
physical arguments associated ,vith the nature of the soul, 
and had been unable to retain any grasp of the idea of a fu- 
ture corporeal existence. From the time of HOlner onwards, 
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great difficulty seems to have been felt in regard to the rela- 
tion between the several parts of man. Homer ,vas influ- 
enced by Egyptian ideas. But the conception of the future 
life became less and less strong among the Greek race, 
,yhich supplied the great Ina3ters of philosophy; and, 
w'hether ,vith or without any definite conception of existence 
purely imlnatprial, they lost, as I suppose, the idea of any 
bodily survival. If, 'v hen Christians ,vere few, and the new 
institutions in their infancy, this ,vas the established tone of 
thought, ,ve Inay ,veIl conceive that, for a practical fulfiln1èut 
of the great prolnise to bring life and iInmortality to light, 
fi:t ,vas needful that there should be an express provision, 
\\ falniliar to all the faithful, for securing a conI plete and not 
a merely partial conception of the great l1uman survival. 
'Vhile, then, the sunl of authoritative declarations on the 
future state, by the full action and consent of the Churcb, 
is thus carefully lÍ1nited in the Creeds, I am a,vare of no 
other bond which should restrain us from canvassing with 
greater freedoln the assumptions ,vhich I bave recently 
eUlunerated, provided ,ve do not forget the reverence and 
caution whirh should encircle the entire subject. It is, in- 
deed, necessary for us to be on our guard against the silent 
and uIHvatched intrusion into the religious precinct of con- 
ceptions which no 'v here bear the sacred stamp, but belong, 
'v hethel' their value be great or small, to the ordinary circle 
of 8ecular know ledge or opinion. And such ,ve nlust surely 
admit to be, among others, the popular conception of time. 
Be it ever so true that, for us, in our present condition, the 
idea of tÍ1ne Inay fairly be regarded as a simple idea, incapa- 
ble of resolution into parts, it does not therefore follow that 
've are entitled to pronounce on its ahvays continuing such, 
or anything like such, in other, and, perhaps, quite differ- 
ently ordered states of existence. 
- I confess nlyself at a loss to see on w bat just ground there 
can be constructed any claim upon the ordinary Christian 
to concern hÍ1nself with n10re than the propositions of the 
Creeds as portions of his necessary faith. It would seerll 
that if he entertain other propositions he is under no obliga- 
tion, and has no .warrant, to elevate them to so high a plane. 
Of the 1Ì111ited service, \vhich it is my hope and aim to 
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render by the present exanÜllation to the combined cause of 
truth and charity, a principal part \vill consist in my en- 
deavours to relllove from the field of controversy uariety 
of assulnptions ,vhich, as it appears to me, have no title 
to a p lac
 there, and which have tended both to wiùen the 
íswe raised, and to perplex and embitter the dispute. 
LItis assumed that the Christian Revelation is designed 
to convey to 11S the intentions, of the Almighty as to the 
condition, in the ,vorld to come, not of Christians only, but 
of alllnankind. 
2. It is assunled that, when the Scriptures speak of things r

 
eternal, they convey to us that eternity is a prolongation 
,vithout measure of what 've kllO'V as time. 
3. It is assunled that punishnlellt is a thing inflicted frolll r
..'?>b 
w.ithout, jlofJcllll1n Tisiplwne q'llatit insultans, and is some- 
thing additional to or distinct from the pain or dissatisfaction 
or loss, which under the law of nature stand as the appro- 
priate and inborn consequence of misdoing. 
4. It is assunled that the traditional theory propounds, 
and the teaching of Scripture requires us to believe that, Þ 2;'7 
of those .who are to be judged as Christians, only a small 
n1Înority can be saved. 
5. It is assumed under the doctrine of natural immortality þt2.3q 
that every human being has by Divine decree a field of . 
existence COIDlnensurate with that of Deity itself. 
In all these assu1l1ptions there is expressly or tacitly 
included a claim to be received as portions of our religion; 
that is to say, of the Divine Revelation to nlan. 
I shall hazard some remarks upon thein one by one. 
At first as to the supposition that the Christian scheme 
deals ,vith the futur dE'stini 
l nki d. 
The Sew Testament has many references to a future and 
what seems to be a final judgelnent, but ,,-ith one exception 
they are marked by paucity of detaIl. 'Vhere argument is 
introduced, and it is .found only in one case, the unprofitable 
servant is Inanifestly a typical person representative of those 
w'ith w'hon1 the Lorù of all has already had open dealings, 
and ,vho have been placed in a condition to know with whOin 
it is that they have to do, and how they ought to prof'f'f'd in 
regard to the trust cOInlnitted to them; for they were av;,-are 
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that he was an hardlnan, ,vho ,vould rigidly exact account; 
,vhile also it is plain that they began their work on a footing 
of equality váth the' good and faithful servants 1.' 
The single instance in the Gospels which penetrates fur- 
ther than this into the case, and exhibits the specific reasons 
of the future dooln, is the nlajestic recital which illunediately 
follows the parable of the talents 2. In this profoundly Ï1n- 
pressi ve passage, but one description of virtuous action and 
of its opposite is recorded, that, ll
tlllely, "rhich includes 'v hat 
are tenlled in Christian nomenclature the corporal ,yorks 
of Inercy. It 111ay be hazardous to do even so llluch as 
glance at the reasons which induced our Lord in IIis W"ÏSd0111 
at oncr to expatiate as lIe has here done, and also to set 
bounds to His exposition. Can it have been that lIe foresa,v 
that the Inost conspicuous point of failure among nOlninal 
believers ,vould be in the la,v of 111utuallove, and in discern- 
ing the connexion between that la,v and personal love to 
Christ, ,yho universally addresses us in the person of the 
distressed? Be this as it may, ,ve observe that both the 
righteous, ,yho disclaÍln all merit, and the unrighteous, who 
are conscious of no defect, are alike addressed as persons 
emerging frOln a ten1poral dispensation, under ,vhich good 
offices tovt"arù Dlan are directly associated ,vith duty to God. 
This is a conception ,vhich not only is markedly Christian, 
but which had so faded away from, or "Thich Jay so little 
,vithin, heathen knowledge, that it could hardly in their 
case have formed the basis, or entered into the ten1ls, of 
an equitable judgement. 
'''"hat is still n10re to the purpose, than this noteworthy 
representation, is the fact that St. Paul 8 has sOluewhat 
elaborately expounded the separate case of those ,yho remain 
under the la,v of natural righteousness. In the day ,yhen 
God shall judge the hidden things of lnankind according to 
the Gospel revelation, he 'v ill also judge the portion of 
mankind outside the spe
ial covenant, according to the law 
of nature ,vritten in their hearts, and accorùing as they have 
obeyed or disobeyed that la,v. Let us, therefore, wholly 
diselnbarrass ourselves from the idea that those, who have 
1 
Iatt. xviii. 24: ; xxv. 14. 2 Matt. xxv. 31-46. 
8 UODJ.. i. xviii. 2-16. 
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not been supplied with the means of Christian conduct, will 
be judged according to the delnands of the Christian la\v. 
Secondly; it is assluned, that eternit k a pl
ongat ion of 
time, continued ,vithout any limit. I ask Inyself in vain 
-\\Thether there is any governing exposition supplied to us by 
the Scriptures or the Creeds, or by the authentic tradition 
of Christendom, which entitles us to make this assumption. 
1Yithout any suggestion that it should be met with denial, 
or questioning that it has been much in vogue, and that 
w hen indeterminate questions are determined there is a 
seeming accession to our knowledge which we are readily 
ten1 pted to accept, I presume to express some hesitation as 
to both its foundation and its utility. To say that ,ve cannot 
separate the idea of duration froln Our COlnlnon conceptions 
of future life is saying nothing to the purpose. This Inay 
be a subject for metaphysical speculation: but is it a part 
of the truths declared to us for our guidance? The Scrip- 
ture goes but a little way on this subject; still, so far as it 
goes, it does not seem greatly to favour the idea now before 
us. 1Yhen it tells us that with God a thousand years are 
but as one day, it seems as if these words might mean 
that the being of the Deity is outside the conditions of 
time, and that this meaning is not only allo\vable, but may 
fairly compete with others which can attach to theine And 
if the grand idea of the future reserved for righteous souls 
be, according to the Gospel, a re-establishlnent in the origi- 
nal charter of our nature by reunion ,yith God, and if God 
have an existence outside of tiu1e, ,vho can tpll whether 
or not an independence of time mayor may not be included 
in the conditions of this reunion? 
Look for a moment at eternity under the view of its being 
an Ï1nmeasurable expansion of time. Consider eyer so 
briefly the very large meaning involved in this proposition. 
The contemplation even of our OWTl narro\v span of life as 
a whole, ,vhen seriously attempted, seems to fill the mind 
nearly up to the limit of its receptive power. A million is 
a numerical accumulation which, if regarded at once as a 
whole and in its units, seriously baffles us. But no,y "we are 
called to heap together millions, billions and quadrillions 
,vithout limit, and to recollect that in doing it we do no- 
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thing: and that, ho,vever often ,ve repeat the process, it is 
the same toties fjuoties: the score remains uncliIninished. 1n 
dealing \vith such a conception, \ve pass \vholly beyond our 
depth. If all this nlay be so, yet it s
ems hard to compel 
every nlÏnd into thp belief that it lnust be so; and there is 
something to be said here also in favour of taking refuge in 
our ignorance. 
This III ucll ,ve may presume to say. Had the Divine 
Revelation been intended to convey to us that tÏ1ne is an 
inseparable incident of the future life, and that eternity is 
DO I11ore. and no less than the unfolding of an imlneasuraLle 
roll of tilDe, it seeIns probable, perhaps it Inight be said 
certain, that the Bible could and ,vould have employed SOITIe 
tenninology evidently adapted to that purpose. But such 
is not the terminology actually given us. "E"or, in dealing 
\vith the condition of the righteous in the ,vorld to COlne, 
our Saviour builds not upon terlns of tÏIne, but upon the 
reunion \vith Deity. And, in touching \vith greater reserve 
upon the condition of the \vicked, the image presented to 
us is either (1) simply negative, as in the case of the five 
virgins; or it is (2) one of suffering \vithout any expressed 
reference to duration, as in the outer darkness, ,vhere there 
,,'"ill be \veeping and gnashing of teeth; or, it is (3) associ- 
ated with ,'...ords which etymologically and by use signify 
the indefinite rather than the infinite. And fourthly, a 
portion of the passages \vithout doubt introduce the awful 
Ï1nage of finality. But such presentations are held by some 
to indicate a process of extinction and total disappearance, 
rather than of a miserable existence co-extensive with that 
of Deity. They may be possibly susceptible of other ex- 
planations at present hidden froln our view. In any case, 
\ve have to take them in connexion \vith the other passages; 
and it does not Sf1em extravagant to suggest that this great 
diversity of delineation may possibly indicate a l)urpose of 
reserye. 
On the third of the five assumptions, it ,vill not be nec- 
essary to dwcll at great length. But there is a serious dif- 
ference het,veen t,vo separate Inethods of adn1Ìllistering 
justice. This lnan, let us suppose, has comlnitted manslaugl1- 
ter: let him, according to the circUIllstallces, be inlprisoned 
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for one year, or for ten, or for life. This forensic or purely 
extraneous method, only with a more exact and less coarse 
adaptation, is the favourite notion under ,vhich the oppo- 
nents of eternal punishment are prone to exhibit it. It is 
very different from those punishments which. lie in the 
heart of the things themselves, and, in the language of 
Butler, arrive by ,yay of natural consequence. }'\or, as to 
these, nature herself is our prenlonitory teacher. And her 
lessons cannot be shut out, except by the Inethod, at once 
stupid and audacious, of refusing to think. The drunkard, 
for example, knows that, by the repetition of inebriety, he 
is losing his freedoln. And, if he knows this, in the later 
stages of his downward course, but faintly and dilnly, 
,yhereas he had known it at the beginning ,vell and clearly, 
the meaning is, that his punishment' in the .way of natural 
consequence' has already begun; that its initial stage is a 
warning mercifully sent, like the first loss at a galnhling 
table, in order that ,ve may be induced to avoid those w'hich 
are to follow; and that, if the w'arning be neglected, "
e 
shall proceed fro III had to worse. As it is on this basis that 
the teachers of the more rigid doctrine, profiting perhaps 
by the lessons of experience, comlnonly build their systeln, 
it is surely on this basis that they ought to be met by their 
opponents. 
Fourthly ; it is assumed that we are required by the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture to lÜnit the salvation of professing 
Christians to a very small minority of their total nUluber. 
Fairness constrains nle to admit that this has cOlllnlonly or 
often been presented as an item of the ordinary teaching on 
the subject of future punishment. It is no,v largely used, in 
the adverse sense, as an aggravation of a dreadful picture. 
l\[y desire is to offer SOlne considerations ,vhich tend so far at 
least to thro,y doubt upon the assumption, as to make it 
expedient and rational to hold this part also of the subject 
In reserve. 
",Yhen our Lord delivered in Galilee the Sernlon on the 

[ount, He adnlonished His audience that the gate of salva- 
tion was strait, and the way narrow and found by few; 
while the gate and ,yay of destruction were broad and easy, 
and found by many 1. And all the ,vords of our Blessed 
1 Matt. ,"ii. 13, 14. 
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Lord are perfect in truth and ,visdom. Yet it is our duty to 
compare them together, and so far as may be to collect their 
effect as a 'whole. It seelns indisputable that they do not 
invariably (as, for eXêunple, in the parable of the unjust 
steward) present to us, at each and every point, each and 
every aspect of the case in hand; and possibly this is a. 
result, partly inherent in the conditions of hUInan language, 
and partly incidental to all teaching w!lich takes advantage 
of occasion. The Gospel of St. )[atthe\\r, it is largely agreed, 
was cOIn posed ,vith a special reference to the condition and 
exigencies of the Jewish race; that of 
t. Luke with a \vide!" 
outlook upon the Gentiles also. In those chapters of St. 
Luke, 'v hich offer many reularkable correspondences "rith the 
Sernlon on the 
[ount, and foru1 an echo of it, the iU1age of 
the strait gate reappears in connexioll with the difficulty 
of entering it, and it becomes the basis of an exhortation not 
to seek merely, but to strive, that is to seek manfully and 
,vith might, to enter it; \vhile the passage is Ünnlediately 
followed by an impressive contrast between thr case of J e\vs 
rejected in the great account, and that of (j.entiles then 
.adn1Ìtted 1, \vhieh may possibly indicate sOlnething of spe- 
cialty or local colour in what may be called the sister passage. 
It is also llote,vorthy that the worùs of our Lord are a reply 
to the inquiry, 'Lord, are there fe,v to be saveù ?' In de- 
clining a reply to this question, lnust ,ve not adnlÏt that He 
Sef>nlS to close thf> door upon the subject and thereby to 
lllark it for us as one of rather unprofitable speculation? 
In any case, ,,"'e are bound to have regard to the general 
effect of our Lord's teaching; and in this case the more so, 
because He so frequently deals, not 'with the present scene 
and current life, but ex J)J'ofes.-w, ,vith the final upshot of 
hlullan destinies. In all IIis teachings, by parable or other- 
wise, we look in vain for any direct revelation of the relatiye 
numbers of the accepted and the lost. It is not in the sheep 
and the goats. It is not in the tares and the wheat. In 
the case of the vineyarù, a body of rejpctors of grace are 
dealt with exclusively. In t.he case of the w"Ïse and the 
foolish virgins, where the poena damni alone seems to be 
awarded, the numbers are equal. In the case of the talents, 
1 Luke xiii. 23-30. 
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two of the entrusted servants are mentioned for acceptance, 
one only for rejection. In the case of the gathering from 
highways and hedges to replace those who had refused the 
invitation to the banquet, there is no specification of rnunbers 
or proportions. In the case of the guest-chamber, the wed- 
ding-feast is eaten by a number of persons, but only one is 
detected as not having on the \vedding-garment. 
It is, I presnnle, our duty to consider, ,vith humble care 
and without prepossession, the general effect of these very 
varied indications in the discourses of our Saviour. For 
this purpose the foregoing remark
 are intended. The con- 
clusion to,vards ,vhich they seem to point is that, as in 
sundry other matters, so ,vith regard to the comparative 
numbers of professing Christians saved and lost, Divine 
'Visdolli has, doubtless for the best reasons, veiled its 
counsels ,vith stringent limitation and reserve. 
Lastlv , the inclusion in religious teaching of a supposed 
la,vof natural Ïlnmortality has been so largely discussed in 
prior portions of these papers, and especially in considering 
the history of Christian opinion, that any return to the 
subject in this place ,vould be superfluous, except it be with 
respect to a point properly collateral. 
It is achnitted that the resurrection of the hody as such 
is an exclusively Christian doctrine; true as it lnay be that 
the conception of a future life in tþe last resort involved 
an approach at least to corporeal eleJnents, such as figures 
of SOlne kind. But, according to Christian doctrine (1 Cor. 
xv. 36-44), the natural or mortal body has in it a seed from 
which shall spring the spiritual or Í1nlnortal body. Let us 
consider ho\v much this Í1nplies. The body is now the 
instrument and servant of the soul, ,vhile it reciprocally 
exercises powerful influences upon it. But this body is not 
a mere appendage or vestnlent to the TIIan: it is a part of 
him. Thus far it seelns, then, to be agreed that one part 
of our immortality is not natural, but is a gift flo,ving fronl 
the Incarnation. This may render it all the more "porth 
our while to examinp ,vhether our immortality is likely to 
be thus divided by the Gospel, and to be natural and inde- 
feasible as to the soul, but only a gift of the Christian 
system as to the body. One portion of the gap between 
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the opposite opinions would appear to be bridged over by 
these considerations, which lead towards the conclusion that, 
,vith St. Paul for our guide, ,ve shall not readily be per- 
suaded to accept the idea that the Gospel has propounded 
to us the natural in1n1ortality of all hUlnan souls as a portion 
of the Christian religion 1. 
It relnains, however, to consider some larger assumptions 
,vhich have been extensively Blade b
iters takingthe side 
adv erse to 
 atJlley usually call the traditionaUheology. 
1. The experience of life shows on every side that habit 
hardens by use, that the gristle passes into the bone, that 
under the la,vs of our nature we travel steadily to,vards 
the unchangeable in cases 'v here bias has been habitually 
and pernlanently indulged by repetition of acts. But all the 
lessons of this experience are to be cast aside ,vith respect 
to the la,vs ,vhich are to govern character in the V{orlel to 
COlne, and we are told that the unchangeable ,vill there 
unùergt;> a process of essential transforlllation and reversion, 
by becoming a pliable and docile material, fashioned upon 
ne\v la"
s, which are contradictory of the old. 
2. "\Vhile the justice of punishing \vickedness is admitted, 
and it is held or not denied, that the Ineasure of our punish- 
ment ,vill be found in the anlount aud character of our 
iniquity, and it is Inoreover felt to be unreasonable for us 
to Ï1npose limitations of quantity and quality on this effect 
,vithout any adequate po\ver of Ineasuring the cause, the sin- 
gle point of duration is picked (so to speak) out of the case, 
and it is laid down, without any question raised on severity 
and intensity, that the prolongation without lin1Ït of suffer- 
ing in any forIn, \vhether forensirally inflicted or accruing 
by natural laws as the fruit of character acquired in this 
life, Iunst be under all circumstances incolnpatible with the 
justice of God. 


1 Plato teaches that the body as 
well a!' the sonl, though not, like the 
god
 of popular opinion, eternal, 
'ct 
ha,-ing once come into existence, is 
indestructible (Laws, x. 904). There 
are souls of the !'un and stars (Tim. 
41; Laws, x. 8m}). In man dpath 
(Lan.s, yiii. 828) dissoh-es the union 
between them. Impurity (PhaecZo, 81 
Beg'].) will preyent the total escape of 


the !'ouI. But Socrates hopes to liye 
wholly apart from the body, and this 
8eems to represent the !'ummit of 1 he 
Greek doctrine concerning the body. 
These are simply dreams of specula- 
tion. As to the body, we find a met- 
aphysical conception recorded on its 
behalf, but a manifest leaning of the 
speculative intelligence against it. 
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3. That the character of the Almighty is rendered liable 
to charges which cannot be repelled so long as the idea 
remains that there may by His ordinance be such a thing 
as never-ending punishnlent, but that it ,vill have been 
sufficiently vindicated at the bar of hUlnan judgeillent, so 
soon as it has been established and allo\ved that punishment, 
whatever else it may be, cannot be never-ending. 
As regards the first of these features of the ne\v teaching, 
which has alreãdy been touched in part \ does it not alllount 
to a gratuitous substitution of speculation for experience, 
and is such a substitution to be properly regarded as an act 
of courage, or as a desperate venture of mental rashness? 
To nlY n1Índ it stands in the latter category. 
It would be thought strange to teach a reversal of some 
great la,v of the natural universe; for instance, a displace- 
Inent of the la\v of gravity in favour of a la,v of repulsion 
between material substances. Yet it is conceivable that such 
a change lnight be brought about, as to take small effect 
upon the main work and purpose of our existence, since our 
relation to them might be susceptible of large adjustments. 
But the laws of our own constitution and growth, by,vhich 
our destiny is redeell1ed fronl the sport of chance and bound 
into a whole, supply the standing-ground on and from ,vhich 
,ve are to confront and act upon the universe. Ho\v can the 
propounders of such a schelne rationally expect that future 
inquirers \vill accord to their novel, ,ve nlÎght say new- 
fangled, notions, a respect which they have thelnselves with- 
held froln the most intimate and universal facts of human 
experience? 
As respects the second and third of these assumptions, it 
appears that those:\vhÕÌnake t hem a re, in perfect good faith, 
impressed .with an apprehension, lest the character of the 
Ahnighty should suffer in the estÜnation of a portion of His 
creatures, from the currency of tenets \vhich they deem to 
be irreconcilable ,vith His essential attributes. 
There is something that is touching, and perhaps also 
sonlething that is startling, in this enterprise. It was bold 
on 
Iilton's part, ,vhen he undertook 
To justify the ways of God to n1an ; 
1 Sup. p.222. 
R 
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and perhaps his success was not so cOlnplete as to cOlnlnend 
the further entertainment, without luuch consideration, of 
sÎ1nilar designs. And the first condition to be reasonably 
asked their l)ropounders is that they should nleasure at the 
outset the scope and extent of their undertaking. Also that 
they should ,veigh the question whether, in our present state 
of clouded lin1Ìtation, ,ve are to hold ourselves bound or 
in vited to clear the present dispensation under which ,ve ]i ve 
of all the moral anoillalies, disparities, and apparent contra- 
dictions lying around us. .And if so, ,vhether it ,vould not 
seeIU to he in the lll0re natural order that ,ve should begin 
with the facts aud events of the present existence, concerning 
which 've are arIlled at least ,vith SOIlle store of experimental 
knowledge, rather than launch upon a series of adjustInents 
for the wurld future and unseen, ,vith our feet planted on 
ground which ,ve cannot finnly tread, and in an atmosphel'e 
which we have no lungs to breathe. 
Evil, aceol'ding to this philosophy, has no right to a place 
in this v{orld. Its adepts, therefore. set theIllselves at work 
to dislodge it, at least in hypothesis, byassulning that, at 
sOlne uncertain tÜne, there shall be a reign of universal 
happiness; "yhile, liloreover, there is also to be taken for 
granted the accolupanilnent of universal goodness. The 
reply suggests itself: 'J esns I know., and Paul I know, but 
'v ho are ye?' 'Vhen the prophets portended a flood of 
blessing, ,vhen the apostles proclaÏ1ned a cOIning triUl11ph of 
righteousn
Hs and peace, the first referred in vision to, and 
the last brought into possible and visible action, a schelne 
uf Ineans, adf\quately equipped with lnotive po"\ver, ,vherehy 
thp results "rhich they predicted w'ere to be obtained. l1ut 
this ne"r forecast of the future advisedly, or at least mani- 
festly, passes by the renledial systenl now in action, and 
steps out into the void that lies beyond it. Xot like the 
cautious Butl
l
, ,vho l'PCkOllS upon nothing without a fore- 
sight of IHeans adl
quat
 to the end in vie,v, they nlè:tke no 
addition to the' going machinery' of redeu1ption, but boldly 
anticipate results without any indit'ation of the means to 
produt'e them. Do they llOt truly stand as Inen vlho 
luake bricks without stra,v, antI anticipate the flo,vers and 
fruits of their garden ,vithout sowing any seed to produce 
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them? 'Yickedness and suffering within the bounds of 
creation are, as they conceive, disparaging to the Creator, 
and inevitably bring into question either His wisdom, His 
goodness, or His power. They therefore do not indeed 
provide, but suggest, a sweeping schenle for their removal, 
thrusting out of the way any established laws of our na- 
ture which ,vould hinder the consununation. Evils shall 
vanish; suffering shall have an end; the Almighty shall 
be vindicated. The thesis is, that evil Inay not, nlust not, 
ahvays exist in this universe. But is this a real or solid 
vindication? Does it not rather include ,vithin itself the 
luaterials of a hopeless di1emnla, and therefore the doom 
of inevitable failure? Evil is to be elnployed or tolerated 
up to a certain date, and then, for the honour of God, it 
is to cease. But before that date it has ex hypothesi been 
employed or tolerated; and whpre was the honour of God 
then? If it ,vas cOlnpatible with the honour of God for 
a time, why lnay it not continue sinÜlarly compatible, so 
as to lllake use of it hereafter? If elnployed, or tolerated, 
this was either with reason or ,vithout. If wìthout reason, 
,ve have no security against its continuance ,vithout reason. 
If with reason, how can ,ve kno\v that the reason 'v hich 
operated before lnay not also operate after? If it is 'wise, 
if there be a vindication at present veiled from our view, 
how can \ve presume to say that there is a date at which 
it must cease to be available? If un,vise, for the longer 
period, ho\v shall ,ve sho\v that it ,vas ,vise for the shorter? 
If wise, for the shorter, ho\v can ,ve tell whether it lnay 
be also wise for the longer? There are special dangers 
attending. upon labour ,vhieh is volunteered; and an Í1n- 
perfect vindication nlay be 'worse than no vindication at 
all; especially in the view of those "Tho see there is 
open to us an alternative, in the reservation of our judge- 
Inent, until the day \vhen the secrets of the Divine 'Yis- 
dOlTI shall be laid open, or luore open, to our vie\v. 
Cardinal Xe,vman has ,veIl obseryed that the mystery of 
mysteries in regard to the evil now in the world is not 
how it is to end, but how it began. And a solution of 
the minor Inystery, could it be had, would leave us ex- 
actly \vhere ,ve now are with respect to the greater one. 
R2 
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Let us endeavour still further to exhibit the perilous, and 
totally ineffectual, nature of these doubtless ,veIl-meant 
attempts to take into our hands the exculpation of Divine 
Providence. As ,ve see, the ubjectors of the pre
ent day, 
to ,vhat they term the teaching of the' traditional theol- 
ogy,' appear to think that, when they have got rid of the 
single eleluent of endless duration in the matter of future 
punishluelÜs, they ha ve there by attained to a satisfactory 
vindication of the Divine character fronl the charge of 
inflicting excessive ana unnecessary suffering. 
As has been said, it is a very serious Inatter to under- 
take at all the vindication of the character of the Divine 
Being. Especially is it so for us, who do so little to main- 
tain, Ünprove, or repair our own. For it eyen seems in some 
degree to ÍInply, at least for the lnolllent, the asslunption 
of a kind of superior pusition; or to allo\v that idea, or 
its results at least, to find their way into the n1Índ. But, 
apart fronl any scruple or difficulty on this score, it does 
not appear to I11e that this vindication, however honour- 
ably sought, is or can be attained by us with our present 
lill1Ïted supply of knowledge and Ineaus of inquiry. The 
utlllOSt the vindicator can do seeins to be to abate or can- 
cel a single point in the indictnlent, ,vhich it is the prac- 
tice of llegationists to bring against the character of God. 
It is oùjected to the doctrine of endless punishInent that 
there is no proportion between offences cOllunitted in our 
narrowly bounded life, and that ,vide field of an un- 
linlÏted existence, over the ,vhole of ,vhich the expected 
retribution is to prevail. I do not now' speak of the re- 
corded replies to this objection, ,vhich Inay or Inay not be 
satisfactory. But let us give the objector all he asks; 
and then inquire ,vhether, by expelling the elenlent of 
endlessness frOlll punislllllent, "ye so alter the spectacle 
presented to us by the conditions of human destiny, 
that ,ve can then take upon ourselves the burden of 
bringing thelll all into harmony (and this is the purpose 
in vie\v) with the character of an all-"yise, all-righteous, 
and all-po,verful God. 'Ye have to llleet the chalJeng
 
of the negationist in other and separate lists. Sho,v In
 
the justice, he demands, of placing the responsibility of 
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existence npon creatures who have no choice given them in 
the lllatter, and then weighing thelll down with tendencies 
to Inischief inherited frOlll their ancestors: ,vith pressure 
due to adverse and sOlnetÏ1nes apparently domineering en- 
Vil'Onlnent; ,vith suggestion, attraction, menace, danger in 
every fornl; ,vith an evil bias rooted in themselves through 
a degeneracy of nature asserted by our highest, that is, by 
revealed authority, and but too largely established by cor- 
roborating experience? Is not, he asks, your free ,vill, on 
,vhich you so lnuch rely as an arglunent, frequently placed 
under an anlount of solicitation or pressure such as, in the 
juùgeulellt of every equitable observer, COlnes indefinitely 
near to the aspect of coercion? I go further, and ask 
whether the objector may not press us, his respondents, 
\\.ith a \\.ider question, and take such ,yords as these into 
his lllouth : You seek shelter behind the free ,vill of the 
hunlan being, ,vhich you allege enables hilll to deal with 
each action, and with every situation, in detail. But you 
cannot deny that there is a broader question, the question 
of existence itself. This existence is achnitted to be at- 
tended ,vith danger; and yet there was neither a consent 
obtained from us as a condition of onr entering on it, nor 
lib
rty granted, ,vith a free passage provided, to enable us 
to lay it clow'n. 'Yhat ,vas the All-goodness that calleel 
into existence free beings, ,vith a foreknowledge that the 
misuse of this freedoln ,vould bring them into misery? 
'Yhy,vere they to be nlade examples of the la,y which an- 
nexes lllisery to a failure to do right, \\.ithout their first 
being freely made parties to a trial upon that issue? Does 
not the title to be free upon each of the parts carry ,vith it 
a corresponding claÜn to be free upon the great question of 
existence, \\yhi..h SUlns up the 'whole? To his challenges I 
am able to make no fuller reply than this, that, according 
to our faith, every man ,vill be judged with full allowances 
for every adverse incident of his lot, and that God ,vill 
enablE' all, w'ho sincerely strive for it, to overCOlne alike the 
CirCUll1jacellt and the indwelling sin, or will in any and 
every case deal ,vith them according to the most exa..t and 
largest justice. 
Then he asks me, why ,vere they solicited, and vexed, and 
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stained \vith evil in any shape? There is no such thing as 
an uni\Tel'sal right inherent in all who have the power to 
place people in tenIptatioll, because it is hoped, believed, or 
e\Ten known, that ,vith ÜUlnense effort they will overeOlne it. 
But, I reply, this pvil is for theln an instrulnent of good, 
a.ud, by lueaus of the training they receive, they attain 
to lnore and higher good than they could have attained 
without it. 
But I have not yet fully repelled lny assailant; he it; 
again upon Ine, and he- says, 'Vhat then lueans your so\-e1"- 
eignty of a good Po\ver, \vhich in the ease of Ulan is depend- 
ent upon an evil principle for the best aceolnplisllIl1ent of 
His design? .L\dd to this that I anI entitled to ask, ho\v 
far does the necessity for this ill-assorted aid extend? Does 
it go beyond the case of nlan. and is the whole universe 
tainted with eyil as the condition of becon1Îug good? If 
luan is an exception, ,,
hy is he only placf'tl under this dis- 
advantage, and at the saUle tiule told that he is an object of 
special if not exceptional or exelnplary favour in the Divine 
counsels? At any rate there is one order of beings. nlade 
known to us by Scripture, and as nlany win say, also by 
experience, with regard to \Vh0111 the question legitimatel.\T 
arises. These are the fallen angels: are these, too, under 
discipline, and intf'uded to 1"f'a1' the harvest of the greater 
good? If not. \vhy not? nut, if you reply afilnuatively, 
if good is to becolne uni\rersal, then you conteluplate the 
loss frOll1 the uniyerse of the very Power by \vhich this 
beneficial action through e,'il is lnaintained? A.uel this 
I'uns up into the final question. Evil is a thing abhorrent 
to the Divine nature; furni:sh mf' \\
ith an adequate reason 
"Thy it canle into the \\
orld. I aln obliged to reply that no 
such rf'ason is in Iny actual possession; that I 111ust look 
for it to the region of :Faith or reasonable expectation; and 
to son1e province of that rf'gion \\
hirh has not yet bef'll 
opened, but .which is still enveloped in a nULntle of clouds 
and darkness. 
80 then all that our objector has done is. in his own esti- 
1nation, to have effected a certain quantitative deduction 
frOlll the charges ad vanred by negationists against the 
character of God. But the lllatter is one ,vhich cannot be 
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disposed of, nor essentially affected, by any merely quanti- 
tati ve process. The virrdication of the character of God is 
a business that ought not to be undertaken by halves. If 
we are compelled to halt in the operation before placing 
that character in the light in ,vhich it ought to stand to the 
eye of SOllle high and sinless intelligence. it nlay after all 
be better to take refuge in our own hUluble condition, and 
to accept the problems of existence under the limited and 
ilnperfect forms, in ,,-hich alone God has ])ermitted us to 
approach theine So that I Inake Iny reply to the opponent 
in ternlS like these. Of the injustice you admit to be plaus- 
ibly charged, you re1nove but half. But in a scientitic vin- 
dication of God, half success is in truth total failure; for 
what you have to re-establish is the idea of an All-perfect 
being. But if ,ve have reasonable grounds aliunde for be- 
lief in such a Being, is it not far better to stand upon those 
grounds in all unbounded trust, than, by a half-examination 
of problelns not referred to us, to scatter over the field 
an array of unanswered questions which testify to nothing 
but our headstrong readiness to charge ourselves ,,-ith un- 
dertakings, for vrhich .we have neither commission nor 
capacity? 
}1-'aith and reason unite to assure us that the world to 
come will be a world of readjustInent; ,,-here the first shall 
be last, and the last first, and 'v here both good and evil 
shall uniformly recpive their just rewards. This answer 
covers the whole of the adverse front. It both adlnits our 
incapacity together with our ignorance, and points ,,-ith tIle 
finger of Divine hope to the prospect of their removal. But 
attelnpts at vindication, unwarranted, precipitate, and- n1is- 
taking our poor twilight of knowledge for broad day, both 
fail of their purpose, and recoil upon their projectors. 
Let us now l'eyert to 

 PGrtion of the subject. 
I suppose that llI0St of us, if thinking at all upon the 
coming condition of our companion - pilgriIns who precede 
us on their passage into the shadows of death. must think, 
upon a survey of the field of our experience, that they 
defy in innlunerable cases our feeble powers of estimation. 
I Inean those cases in which sonIe real form of goodness 
seems to have a real, perhaps a strong and permanent hold, 
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but 'v here it has not taken conscious and deliberate effect 
in full COnfOl'lllÍty to the Divine \vill. Take for example 
the instances in ,vhich, apart froln any distinct self-devo- 
tion to (}od, life has been principally or systeillatically 
spent in the endeavour to dinlÏnish human suffering; anù 
this perhaps ,vith the exercise of nluch active renunciation 
and self-denial. Or again, ,vhere it has been sinÚlarly given 
to that Ï1nprovelnent of the telnporal conùitions of hUlllall 
life, 'which, in a greater or a It'
8 urgent degree, the luajoril;Y 
of our fello,v-creatures, or at the very least a large portiJn 
of thenl, appeared to need. Or again, 1\?here men apply 
their thought and means not to the indulgence of their ap- 
petites, but to the Ï111provelllent aDd expansion of their own 
po,vers for PUI poses of eventual utility. In all thesp schelnes 
for bettering God's 'world, regard to the Lord of that world, 
and luun ble dependence on His po\ver and benediction, 
ought to have their proper place; ,vhich by the supposi- 
tion has not, or not in due measure, been given to it. Or 
let us turn our vie,v to another and extended category of 
those classes 1"ho embrace the Divine ,vord \vith what they 
think to be an entire willingness, nay, ,vith a sanguine ex- 
ultation. I do not no,v speak of the nlodes in \vhich this 
state of mind may be contaminated by a self-confidence in 
utter antagonism to the true life of the Gospel, but to the 
more sÏ1nple, less entangled case, 'where the broad proposi- 
tions of religion are accepted, but accepted too near the sur- 
face, 'without measuring then1 against the entire thought, 
life, and purpose of the luan, so that they are but partially 
applied, and allo,v of the retention of this or that habit 
w'hich either falls short of, or even is on its own ground in 
obvious conflict ,vith, the laws of the Divine life. These 
appear to be allow'able illustrations of the manner in ,vhich 
\\?e shall find that certain suppositions of Butler leave un- 
impaired all the stringent, as well as all the soothing, life 
teachings of the Gospel: but yet supply the mind, in its 
permissible excursions beyond the grave, which are so often 
suggesterl by strong motives of nature and affection, with 
Inany ideas Ruch as at once fepd us \yith hope and comfort, 
and 'widen our horizon of thought upon the providential 
schen1e, and upon the blessings and eventual reach of the 
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Incarnation, that grand relnedial instrlunent on which ,ve 
rest all our hopes. 
Following in the train of these suggestions, and in COlll- 
parison and contrast ,vith the three more forn1al theories or 
doctrines on the condition of lnan in the ,vodd to COlne, let 
us no\\r turn to that larger teaching on the subject, \\Thirh, 
though only in an occasional and fraglllelltary shape, Butler 
has been led to suggest after he has parted from the forulal 
but lÍ1nited argulnentation of his first Chapter. His sug- 
gestions do not, indeed, ostensibly touch the lines of pre- 
vailing controversies; but they tend SOlne'r hat to Jnodify 
that idea of an imnlediate and unconditional finality in the 
condition of the human soul following upon death, which the 
lleforlnation of the sixteenth century, fro 111 the particular 
circunlstances of its origin, did so luuch to foster in the 
broadest forln. 
Even in his first Chapter, Butler intÏ1uates that death 
Dlay issue in not only a continuation but an enlargement of 
existence; in a state where, through the ,yidening of con- 
ditions, what ,ve no\v deen1 to be above nature, or beyond 
it, may be found to be thoroughly natural!. And here I ask 
leave to spend a 1110lnent in confessing the cOlllparative 
security and satisfaction with which I follo\v the steps of 
Butler, on the rare occasions \vhen he speculates, as con1- 
paring him \vith, other speculators. I feel like one l'f\sting 
on the wings of a great and strong bird, when it takes an 
excursion in lnid-air, and is felt to nloullt as easily as it ,vill 
descend. 
'Vith this notion of death, as leading to enlargement, 
Butler's very n1arked views respecting habit, growth, and 
evolution, as pertaining to our nature, are strongly in ac- 
cord. It w'as froln or with these vie\\Ts that he was led to 
question the philosophy, if not. the theology, ,vhich with 
such shallo'v ,visdom seenlS to tear 11 us that \\Tith death the 
book is closed, at any rate until the resurrection and the 
judgement: by ,vhich, indeed. it sets no great store, or at 
least for '\Thich it leaves but little roon1. Such a nJan as 
Rutler could not be hasty to assume that, if the interval be 
one of conscious life and action, it can pass ,vithout leaving 
behind it legible traces of its influence upon character. 
1 Analogy, I. Í. 31. 
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Butler, as a sedulous observer of what ,vas going on 
arounù hiIn, was struck by the great advances which (prob- 
ably having Newton in his mind) he conceived to have been 
recently effected in natural knowledge. The universe is, he 
finùs, in a nlanner bounùless and innuense 1. It is his in- 
ference froBI this grand physical revelation that there nUlst 
be SOUle sehenle of rrovidence vast iu proportion to it. 
X ext, he noticed 2 the essential tendencies of virtue or good- 
ness to acquire for itself auglnelltation of power. Such 
tendencies Inay be expecteù to operate freely and with 
energy, so soon as the grie,rous hinrlrances ,\
hich now beset 
thelll shall have been reilloved. These have the signs, ,,'hat 
n
ay be tel'lned the air, of belonging to the peculiar con- 
ditions of the present life. It is therefore probable that, 
in the ,vorld to come, they may not reappear as no 'v. 
hould 
this be so, Inany souls of creatures, incapable of normal 
evolution in the inferior state, lnay be found to be capable 
of it so soon as a favourable change in the balanr
 between 
auxiliaries and impediments shall have been effected. This 
may have no more the character of a paradox than when ,ye 
say that ten pounds, which will not outweigh t,venty, "yill 
outweigh five. Po,vers, the action of which ,vas suspended 
by the adverse preponderance, ,vill conceivably elnerge into 
the open, and find scope for action, when that preponderance 
has been relfioved or reversed. 
The discoveries, partly effected in TIutler's time, of the 
\yastness of the material universe at once led lÚc; profound 
and searching spirit to inquire whether, under the guidance 
of his master principle of analogy, he found cause to dra,y 
fronl the fact of those discoveries in the physical ord
r any 
collateral inferenres in respect to thp IDoral and spiritual 
,vorld. He did not indeed help to n1Ïslead his fellow-men 
by teaching, as is no,v the fashion in some quarters, that 
the ilnlnense enlargement of the visible kingdonl of God 
proves the insignificance of the world ,vhich we inhabit
 or 
discredits the idea that it can be the scene of an exceptional 
and peculiarly illustrious dispensation, snch as is exhibited 
in the Incarnation of our Lord. His speculation ,vas the 
very opposite of this precipitate, shallov{, and barren sug- 
1 Analogy, I. iii. 28. 2 Ibid. 30, et alibi. 
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gestion; a suggestion of which it is enough to say that, 
when traced hOlHe to its principle, it is at once detected in 
the grave offence of using the ,veights and Ineasures of the 
physical universe as the criterion of 11loral anù spiritual 
magnitudes. On Butler's nlind these grand disclosures had 
the effect of ,videning his conception of the po
sible scope 
of the natural and moral government exhibited to us in 
nature and revelation. In effect, they suggested to hÏ1n an 
enlargelnent of the purpose and working of the Incarnation 
itself, beyond the scope of the connllon conception, both 
popular and theological. For, says Butler, rising to that 
highest degree of confidence in ,vhich he rarely allows hiln- 
self to indulge, it is certain that, as the Inaterial world ap- 
pears to be in a lUanneI' boundless and imlnense, there 11lUst 
be some scheme of Providence reaching outside the luaterial 
world, and vast in proportion to it 1. 'Vith this ,,'eighty 
obseryation he winds up a course of thought in which he 
has pointed out that virtue, so sorely restrained and haln- 
pered here, might in another state of things be relieved 
from its impediments, and be placed under conditions fa- 
vourable to its full development and corroboration. And 
further, that, being thus in itself enlarged and enhanced, it 
luight be exhibited to, and nlÍght form a po,ver of attraction 
for, others \\7ho had not yet been effectually drawn to it. 
And this n1Ìght happen 'amongst one or Inore orders of 
creatures'; and the benefit might accrue 'in any distant 
scenes and periods,' to those among 'any orders of vicious 
creatures' having al110ng them some .who were 'capable of 
alnendlnent, and (of) being recovered to a just sense of 
virtue 2.' 
Thus does Butler appear to have em braced the ideas, 
first, that the developll1ents of character effected through the 
Incarnation of Christ n1Îght opei'ate upon beings subject 
to the Creator, but not belonging to the }nunan race; and, 
secondly, that, also ,vithin the liInits of the human fanIily 
itself, persons who had not during this life in any manner 
perceptible to us actually crossed the line which divides 
righteousness from its opposite, Inight make such further 
advances as "Tould effect that transition, provided their 
1 Analogy, I. iii. 27. 2 Ibid. 28. 
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characters ,vere still in such:ì state as to leave them capable 
of effectual 3lnen(hllellt. 
This lÜnitation is undoubtedly of importance. It secures 
nlorality, the religious discipline of life, and the ""hole 
schelne of the Christian Hevelation, against that general 
dilution, and indeed virtual dissolution of responsibility 
in conjunction with the present life, ,,-hich must result if 
Inankilld, so po,verfully predisposed to a relaxed belief, were 
instructed to assume that the exercises of this life might be 
llulltiplieù in (perhaps) an illtern1Ïnable series of existences, 
and had no exceptional character, no final and determining 
effect. It excludes the dangerous notion ,,-hich ,vould place 
the central crisis of our probation elsewhere, and not here. 
'Ye lnay take it for granted that Butler noticed, in conUl1on 
\\'ith every careful observer, the equivocal condition in ,vhich 
so nlany appear to quit the ,,"orId. Let lne again refer to 
SOl11e of the le

 difficult <unong these cases. There 111ay be 
souls, ,vhich have not ceased radically and in their innlost 
selves to desire good, but they have not brought that desire, 
sincere yet overweak, to good effect. They perform freely 
Inany acts in the service of God; they accept 'without mu1'- 
Inuring pvery dispensation adn1Ïllistered to them frolll ,vith- 
out by His 'will; they even exhibit ll1uch of unselfish deyo- 
tion to the interests of their fello'Y-lnen; and yet they ha,re 
not confornled to the suprenle law ,,-hich, in God's own 
'''"0 rl d, places the root and centre of all our vital purposes 
Dot only in subjection, but in an active confol'lnity, to His 
sovereign ,viII. For, where positive love and service are 
due, Inere non-resistance fOl"nlS no legitÏ1nate substitute for 
them. ...t\nd yet the heart v..ill not desist froln asking, ....\re 
not such fruits of partial good, buch tendencies to,yards 
effectual and suprelne good, as mark this group, it Inay be 
this 111ultitude, of souls, ,vorth preserving; and is it reason- 
able to suppose they can only be cast away as of none ac- 
count? 1 t ,yould be still less reasonable to ÏInagine they 
could be recognized as exhibiting the adequate and normal 
fruits of the Incarnation of Christ, or represent a spiritual 
condition ,vhich can be perlnitted to continue, unless in train 
to what is better, and in vital connexion ,vith the central 
Life and Light of the universe. It may, then, perhaps ap- 
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pear that Butler has founel or approached the true lneeting- 
point of son1e contrary but not contradictory suggestions, in 
the noteworthy Section which is probably to be regarded as 
the crown and coping-stone of his o,vn comprehensive and 
diversified reflections on our condition in the future state. 
But these suppositions are indeed no luore than an exten- 
sion of the rational and philosophical belief, which the greater 
part of the Christian Church has always held respecting the 
laws which govern the condition of the believing dead. The 
Church has ,valked in the path opened for it by :st. Paul 
through his prayer on behalf of Onesiphorus 1. It has con- 
denlned our accepting 'v hat is termed the sleep of the soul; 
a speculation aillounting to a suspension of hunlan existence, 
and alike at variance .,vith Scripture, ,vhich describes active 
enjoyments and even sufferings of the dead, and \vith reason, 
,vhich exhibits to us our nature as constituted with a vie,v 
to discipline and advance through the prolongation of exist- 
ence, and through the action it entails. The Christian dead, 
then, are in a progressive state; and the appointed office of 
the interval between death and resurrection is reasonably 
believed to be the corroboration of every good and holy habit. 
and the effaceluent of all remains of hlUllan infil
mity and vice. 
The extension suggested by Butler amounts to this: that, 
while the view of the Church in general only extends to 
those ,vho have before death given evidence of repentance 
and faith such as the hUluan eye can reasonably appreciate; 
still, as he suggests, where this evidence falls short, the 
root of the Inatter lllay be there notwithstanding, and the 
AlnÜghty may reserve to His o".n jurisdiction the develop- 
ment necessary to cover both the ground 'v hich a nlore 
palpable sanctification had in other cases visibly secured 
anterior to death, and that remainder of progress generally 
reserved for accomplishment hereafter, even by souls of a 
.clearly manifested faithfulness to their Lord. 
Under such a view as Butler's, then, of the teaching of our 
religion as to the dead, it ,vould appear that there Inay be 
introduced. at the hour of final adjustInent, to receive the 
Divine re,vard, a class whose position, relatively to that of 
the other believers, may in part be compared ,vith that of 
1 2 Tim. i. 16. 
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tbe labourers in the vineyard hired at the ninth and the 
eleventh hours. True indeed that, according to the parable, 
,ve are not entitled to say that these had known of, and had 
refused or neglected, any earlier offer. Hut then it Inay 
Le also true of the:)e, so to speak, belated spirits, that they, 
either as a class or in particular cases, owed their back- 
ward condition rather to the ,vant of opportunity than to 
n. greater perverseness of the will, or a more obstinate 
slackness to hear and to obey. :De this as it Inay, there 
are two things on ,vlÌich ,ve lllay rest with considerable, 
if not indeed with undoubting, confidence. The first is, 
that there "Till be no IllUr111Uring against the 
laster's 
bounty, no grudge as towards those ne,,'ly adlnitted to 
a share of the reward. The second, that, in all cases 
,,'here the sInaller degree of progress achieved has been 
due to the luan, and not to th
 en vironlnent cf the luan, 
he will take no benefit by his delays. The aggregate of 
\vhatever elljoyulents he may by thelll have unla,vfully 
secured in this life ,vill not in the least degree contribute 
to his final happiness or auglnellt it:) stun total; but, on 
the contrary, ,,"ill have left behind tracks of the course 
that has been trodden, and ,,"ill have Ï1npressed tendencies, 
or left stains upon the soul,vhich have had to be reversed or 
effaced by a process of discipline, happy indeed in its result, 
but of ,vhich ,ve have no right to assert, as indeed we have 
no such right in other cases of departed spirits, that the 
redeen1Íng and consulnlnating process will be accolnplished 
'vithout an adnlixture of salutary and accepted pain. 
I have slightly sketched one class of cases, by way of 
illustrating Butler's supposition, ,vhere luuch good had 
been generated by the discipline of life, but "There it had 
still relnained defectiye in its relation to the central good, 
and luay have :)orely lost thereby. There are n1any other 
classes, to our eyes yet 1110re dubious, on which there 
"Tould be no advantage in descanting. 'fhe fundamental 
idea, lying at the root of his conception, is this: that the 
appreciation of character and of luoral action is a high 
matter, in ,vhich our lneans of judgement are scanty and 
feeble; that ,ve are therefore not cOlnpetent to pronounce, 
in the intermediate region between manifest excellence and 
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glaring sin, upon the state of souls; that, as they Inay be 
,vorse, so they also may often be better, than the evidence 
available for our use 'would warrant our declaring or 
assuming; that, \vhile the determining impulse Inay have 
been received during life, the direction of the resulting 
movenlent may not as yet have been exhibited in our sight; 
and that this awful reckoning, which will set the last first, 
and the first last, is not conunitted to us, but is reserved for 
eyes nlore penetrating as well as more just. 
It may be thought, and perhaps justly thought, by persons 
of more experi
nce and perspicacious reflection than Inyself, 
that, while professing to foll<.nv the footsteps of Butler into 
the Unseen, I have not succeeded in conforn1Ïng to his 
Christian and philosophic circumspection. 
hould this be 
so, I ran only regret nlY being unequal to discharging the 
duty of an intelligent disciple; and I cherish the hope that 
my errors are not either ".anton or contuillacious. The 
lnaste1' hinlself, at least, is here open to no charge. 
His speculations on behalf of departed spirits ".hich have 
not \vhile in the flesh given evidence cognizable by us of 
t.heir reunion with God, are not loosely projected into space. 
They are for those only who are' capable of alnendlnent, 
and being recovered to a just sense of virtue.' If ".e have 
no adequate Ineans of judging who these may be, our inca- 
pacity lnay suggest the further question: 'Yhy should ,ve 
have such lneans? The premature possession of them 
might bring about a relaxation of the bonds of lnoral 
obligation. Sueh is the account I should presulne to give 
of the pregnant thoughts expressed by Butler in the relnark- 
able 
ection ,ve have now had before us. lIe avoids, it 
will be seen, the dangerous figlnent of those \yho plcase 
their inlagillations by gratuitously supposing, to the gra,.e 
disparagelnellt of the Bcriptures and the great redeluption, 
that a lle,v state or states of probátion for us lie beyond 
the dread barrier of the grase. The question he raises is 
not that of a Hew probation, hut only w'hether the present 
probation may take n101'e cOlnplete effect under circum- 
stances 1110re felicitous for virtue and goodness than those of 
the terrestrial life. He does not add anything to the Incar- 
nation, but he asks a guarded question as to the manifestation 
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of results, which in their essence have been already w"I'ought 
though not developed; and he gives us hope of hereafter 
rescuing a wider dOlnain frolll the S\\ray of evil or of its 
consequences, without ,veakenillg ill the present critical state 
the laws of righteous award. 
.As a general apology for the l)apers n01V about to be 
brought to a close, I advance a proposition which, at least 
in its general tenlls, ,vill not be gravely contested. Those 
"rho are conscious of their inability to solve a problelll or 
close a controversy, lllay, nevertheless, render a real, though 
lill1Ïted, 
ervice if they can eject frOlll it nlatter gratuitously 
Ünported; can dra\v jealous attention to conceptions by 
,vhich it has been both ,videned and perplexed; can relieve 
it frOIU the pressure of unwarranted assunl}Jtions ; can secure 
upon a field of doubtful speculations a telllper of sobriety 
and even reserve; anù call nlake contributions at least 
to,varcls narrowing the issues, upon ,vhich lllen have found 
or thought theulselves to be divided. 
In pursuit of this general aÏ1n, the following llleasures 
have here been adopted. 
1. To call into question the title of what is terlued natural 
inlluortality to the place ,vhich it no\v largely holds in the 
religious luÌnd of our generation; to endeavour to strip it 
of its acquired character as a doctrine of religion, anù to 
exhibit it as a contested and undecided lliatter of philoso- 
phical speculation, upon which we do not l)ossess luaterial 
sufficient to warrant the assertion of any religious duty 
either to affirnl or to deny. 
2. To point out that early Christianity ,vas not saddled 
,vith the responsibilities attaching to this opinion, and 
therein possesseù a freedolll ,vhich has been Ílllpaired by 
its unauthorized encroaclllnents, and by its tacit usurpation 
of the field a.s a tenet to be accepted on the authority of the 
Christian faith. 
3. To sho,v that the Christian religion, properly so called, 
the 


Bplla in11nol'tal benefica 
Fede ai trionfi ayoezza 1, 
is less directly implicated in these contentions than has been 
1 
Ianzoni, Cinque JIog[jio. 
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COilllllonly supposed; and thankfully to put under vie,v the 
wisdom and nloderation of the early Christian Church ill 
the construction of its Creeds. 
4. To describe the three formally developed Inodes now 
chiefly prevalent in the presentation of the subject, and 
leave it to be considered whether there is not good reason 
sometimes firmly to eschew and condemn, and sometimes at 
least to stop short of aflirn1Ìng, various propositions 'v hich 
one or other of them ha
 advanced. 
5. To point attention to the diversities of phrase and idea, 
,vith .which the lot of those rejected in the world to come 
is set forth by our Lord. l\Iy mind is swayed towards the 
belief that the combined effect of the several declarations 
is to indicate a Divine purpose of reserve as to all ,vhich 
lies beyond the broad and solelnn utterance hereinbefore 
cited from St. Paul; and that the firm as::;ertion and en- 
forcelnent of the truth conveyed in that utterance might 
possibly be found more effective for the practical repression 
of sin, than its developnlent into lllore copious and detailed, 
but less certainly authorized, expositions. 
6. To bring into view the guarded and circumspect en- 
largement of the COlnmon field of view, ,vhich Butler has 
conjecturally supplied, and in which he abates nothing frolll 
the efficacy of the Incarnation of the Saviour, but adds to 
the sum of its beneficent results. 
..A.ll this the present writer has set out as subject to cor- 
rection, worthy at most only of being deliberately pondered, 
in the hope that the wheat may be duly winnowed fronl the 
chaff. A sÍ1nilar sense of the evils and dangers of self- 
confidence governs hiIn in the attempt to sketch the franle 
of mind into \vhich, not as a teacher of re1igion, but as 
a private Christian, obliged like his brethren to serve the 
truth as best he can, he now seeks to cast his o\vn contem- 
plation of the subject. 
The future life, says Butler 1, is the foundation of all our 
hopes and all our fears. such hopes and fears as are ,vorthy 
of any consideration. 'Ye are invited to assume an immense 
inheritance, of \vhich the portion w'Ítbheld frolll present 
view is of such extended range, as to throw' the present 
1 Analo,9Y, Introù. 
 17. 
S 
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bounded scene, not indeed into insignificance, but into com- 
parative minuteness. In 'what St. Paul described as the 
fullness of tilne, a Gospel ,vas proclaÌ1ned, tidings of joy and 
gladness, with a background, it is true, of penal retribution 
for the obstinately disobedient, but still ,vith joy and glad- 
ness for their principle, their deterlnining character; inas- 
llluch as, had it been otherwise, the great gift, so long d
- 
tained for the luaturing process in the ,volub of tilne, ,vould 
have not been an eC<<.Jlyclion, but a dll
((n[Jelion to lnan. 
The leading office of the Gospel, in its bearing on the world 
to COlne, ,vas to Inake known, not Inisery, but salvation. Its 
direct concern 'vas ,,
ith the l1101'al and spiritual part of 
lllan; the part in \vhiC'h he had received a deadly wound; 
the part "rhieh supplies the true enduring basis of ,vhat he 
is, the basis of his character. To heal that "
ound, to supply 
that character with a fund of enduring vitality, it did not 
furnish hilll \vith particular infol'lnation as to the conditions 
of the life to come: but, leaving his ignorance to be dis- 
pelled at the proper season \vhen it shall arrive, revealed 
the one great secret ,vhich cOlnprised in itself every other 
that concerned him, the 1110de and Ineans of his reunion with 
God. 
Rut in the shado,v of this glorious teaching lay another 
inevitable question: \Yhat shall be the lot of those ,vho 
reject it? This question \vas slllaU alHl r
lnote for the 
hundred and twenty elect souls 1 in the upper rooln, set 
upon pursuauce of the truth and the right. But it gradually 
grew large and larger still for the Church, as it spread froln 
land to land, and obtained the ,vorld's confessed, or pro- 
fessed, allegiance. The provision for meeting this question 
was ready to hand. It lay, in a cèrtain sense, outside the 
Gospel; and ,\ras anterior to it, like the other laws of our 
human nature, and of the governlnent of the \\Todd by its 
Author. But this la,v, like all other antecedent and per- 
petual la,vs, ,vas ackno\vledged by the Gospel; it ,vas the 
la,vof ' indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of Ulan that doeth evil 
.' But it was acknow- 
ledged with a sorrow ,vhich is shown by the cOlnparatively 
fluctuating or shado,vy manner in ,vhich this sad reverse of 
1 Acts i. 15. 2 Rom. ii. 8, 9. 
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the picture is presented; the inseparable but obscure under- 
side, so to speak, of the great foundation-stone of our peace 
and happiness. How much do we know of the lot of the 
perversely wicked? They disappear into pain and sorrow.; 
the veil drops upon them in that condition. Eyery indica- 
tion of a further change is .withheld; so that, if it be de- 
signed, it has not been made known, and is now here incor- 
porated with the Divine teaching. 'Vhatever else pertains 
to this sad subject is ,vithheld froln our too curious and 
unprofitable gaze. If men cannot restrain their thoughts, 
their affections, from further speculation, let them take 
good heed that, as it is necessarily ,veak and shadowy, so it 
be deeply tinged ,,"ith modesty and awe. Let there not be 
the presumption of assimilating hope or surmise ,,-ith the 
solid truth of the great revelation. The specific and limited 
statelnents supplied to us are, after all, only expressions in 
particular fOrIn of immovable and universal laws, on the 
one hand, of the irrevocable union between suffering and 
sin; on the other hand, of the perfection of the l\Iost High; 
both of them believed in full, but only in part disclosed, 
and having else"here, it may be, their plenary manifesta- 
tion, in that day of the restitution of all things, for which 
a groaning and travailing creation yearns. 
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SUM::\IARY OF THESES O:Y A FUTURE LIFE 


1. TIL\T the natural Ï1nlllortality of the soul is not taught 
ill Holy Scripture. 
2. Neither is it cOlnmended by the moral authority of 
the quod sempeq', quod UÚl'1ue, qllod ab orn:niúus, even aft
r 
placing that cOluprehensive dictLun under such limitations as 
it reasonably adn1Íts. 
3. X either is it affil'lued or enjoined by any of the great 
asselllblies of the undivided Church, or by any unanimity, 
actual or moral, of Decrees and Confessions posterior to the 
division of the Church into East and 'Vest. 
4. The inlluortality of the soul is properly to be regarded 
as holding its place in religion frolll its being a gift or 
enduwment due to the Incarnation of our Lord. 
:5. The survival of the soul after death is in itself distinct 
from the ÏInillol'tality of the soul, and is included in the 
doctrine of the Itesurrection; alld ,vas so treated by the 
earlier Fathers of the Church. 
ô. .Also, the existence of the soul after death, which wa::; 
so largely believed in old religions outside the Hebrew. 
revelation, ,vas a belief in survival, and ,vas not associated 
,,'ith any fOrInal exalnination and adoption of an absolutely 
endless life. 
7. The presumptions of the case, apart froln the Gospel, 
are favourable to a belief in this survival; but they can 
hardly, as such, be said to amount to delnonstration. 
8. If \\
e set out from the belief that Christ both reveals 
and gives Ï1nmortality, ,vhich is exelnption from death, and 
is life ,vithout an end, it is plain that the first application 
of this doctrine is to the righteous, because the assurances 
of their future condition do not seem to rest upon the 
expressions used in Scripture as to the duration of futlue 
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happiness, but rather upon the announcement that they are 
restored to the image of God, in ,vhich man was originally 
fOrIned; according to the announcement of our Lord in 
a single passage, ,vhich may be taken as ;nstcu. 01lZnizlln: 
'Thou in me, and I in thee, that they also nlay be one in us 1.' 
9. So that the immortality of the righteous, habitually 
. associated in Holy Scripture with bliss, rests on no matter 
of disputed construction, but upon the clearest, highest, and 
surest ground conceivable;" and is by no means simply paral- 
leI or identical ,vith the declarations of the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked. 
10. The declarations contained in the Scriptures of both 
Testaments respecting the duration of the future state, either 
generally or after the resurrection and the day of judgelnent, 
do not appear to go to the extreme limit of the po'wers of 
lUllnan langnage in describing it so as to correspond strictly 
,vith the idea of a duration, 01' of time, prolonged continually 
and without end. 
11. In regard to future punishment, it is plain that great 
differences of opinion have prevailed at different periods of 
the history of the Church, the first centuries presenting 
a view of a different colotlr from that which may be said 
to have prevailed over others from about the time of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine. 
12. Apart from the question of the degrees of authority 
l'espectively due to the Scriptures, the Creeds, and the ac- 
kno'wledged tradition of the undivided Church, it does not 
appear safe to apply the term traditional theology to the 
largely developed opinions of later ages on future pun.ish- 
lnent, as cOlnpared with the more reserved conceptions of 
an earlier period. 
13. In approaching the contemplation of future retribu- 
tion, the axionta SU1nm'ltnt, the axiom of axioms, ,vhich we 
should not only carry with us, but keep ever ready and fresh 
in our minds, is the conviction that God is eternally, inl- 
lnovably, and universally just, and that every provision 
ordained by Him is subservient to, and every conclusive 
adjustment is to be in direct accordance v,"ith, the ÚtþÍ7roÔEC; 
vóp.ot, His o,vn ethical la "\VS. 
1 John xvii. 21. 
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14. Good and evil doing are not propounded to us. for 
formal consideration unless ,vithin the limits of the Christian 
Revelation; inasmuch as the great la,v that covers all beyond 
it, has been cOlnprehensively and conclusively, but separately, 
laid do,vn for us in the clearest (though in general) terlllS 
by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans 1. 
15. It is therefore an apparent mistake to speak of the 
disputed questions on Scripture texts concerning future 
retribution as involving the fate of the vast 111ajority of 
lllallkind, it being plaiIì that the large majority for any age, 
aud the enornlOUS majority ,vhen ,ve take all ages together, 
are placed altogether beyond the scope of these disputes, and 
of the parable of the Last Judgement. 
16. A collateral question of great interest arises upon the 
twofold declaration of St. Peter 2 that our Lord preached to 
certain disembodied spirits, and that these were the spirits 
of the men ,vho had been disobedient in the days of :Xoah, 
and ,vhose disobedience brought upon the earth the judge- 
ment of the Flood: for, since God is constant to Himself, 
the question arises whether lIe may not give equivalent 
opportunities to the dead at large who have not upon earth 
enjoyed the light of the Christian Revelation. 
17. 
\. further deduction froDl the scope of our controver- 
sies is to be made for those who, even w'ithin the Christian 
precinct, are placed by infancy, early childhood, or mental 
insufficiellcy, or hindrances not dependent upon themselves, 
beyond the linÜt of responsible action. 
1S. 'Vherever, ,vithin the bounds now established, the con- 
dition of the ,vicked after death is expressly touched upon 
in Scripture, it is described as (a), with respect to quality, 
a condition of greater or less, and mostly of great, suffering; 
and as to duration (b), as a condition of death, or (c) by 
imagery that annexes to it no idea of a ternlÍnation. 
19. It is rash to declare as cognizable by us that, even if 
eternity be truly conceived in the popular idea, there can be 
no such thing as suffering, of ,vhatever kind, through eter- 
nity except by God's departing from a principle of justice. 
20. For, besides considering punishment as stripes inflicted 
from without, ,ve have to consider the future state of the un. 
1 ii. 6-16. 2 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. 
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righteous as governable by causes operating from within, and 
therefore, possibly, self-determining by a fixed natural law. 
21. And all modern thought and knowledge tend to attach 
greater 'v eight to the regular and fixed operation of these 
self-determining causes. 
22. In particular, we have before us the great doctrine 
of habits, under ,vhich, even by unconscious, and yet more 
by deliberate, use and wont, we continually approximate to 
a condition ,vhich, when the formation of it has been pro- 
1110ted or tolerated by the ,vill up to a certain extreme point, 
beconles finally incapable of correction by the ,vill, and there- 
fore, as far as we know, unchangeable. 
23. K or can it be allo'vable in reason to plead that this 
condition may conceivably be tern1Ïnated by some miraculous 
agency of the .A.lmighty, as this would be simply to suppose 
the destruction of the freedom of the will ,vhen it had been 
lllost fully used, and would be contrary to all experience and 
to the whole analogy of nature, so far as it is placed before 
us by our experience. 'Ye are hardly fit judges beforehand 
,vhen extraordinary agency, such as miracle, is proper to be 
employed; but we may sOlnetimes see plainly that it is not. 
24. Inasnluch as evil hath been allo,ved to enter the ,vorld 
","'e are bound to suppose that it has been for some exemplary 
or other sufficient purpose: but, if there may be a sufficient 
purpose for its being here now, our knowledge cannot suffice 
to ,varrant our determining that no conditions are in the 
nature of things possible, under which that purpose might 
involve its presence otherwise or ahvays. 'Ve have not 
conlpetency to lay it do,vn, that evil in time limited, how- 
ever long, is compatible with the Divine idea, but evil in 
time unlimited is not. 
25. It must always be borne in mind, if ,ve project some 
theory ,vhich purports to have for its aim an acquittal of 
the Almighty in respect of the presence of evil, and to turn 
upon its perpetual duration, that we do not escape from the 
question by means of any scheme for dealing with the future 
condition of unrighteous men; for this as ,veIl as other rea- 
sons, that there is still before us the presence of perpet- 
uated evil in the fallen angels, inhabitants of God's universe. 
26. If it be true that in this, and in any other matters, 
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there may be secrets of the J}ivine counsel and resource 
possiblyapplica1le to our future condition, they are secrets, 
inaccessible to us, ,vhich we must suppose to be advisedly 
withheld from us, and wherein ,ve can neither speculate 
nor infer. 
27. The case of the fallen angels appears to establish 
a fatal fla,v in the theory commonly termed Restitutionislll 
or Universalisln: whether as founded on any declaration 
of Scripture, or as aiIning at a vindication of the Divine 
character by the expulsion of evil fronl the universe; unless, 
indeed, there be boldness f'nough to include all these un- 
happy beings together with unrighteous luen in the cata- 
logue of the blest. 
28. This tl,leory founds itself, so far as Scripture is con- 
cerned, on declarations such as that of St. I)aul in 1 Cor. 
.xv. 2G-28, that there shall be a tÍlne ,vheu all things shall 
Le subdued unto God, that He lnay be all in all. To which, 
perhaps, it nlay be replied, that the Apostle is speaking of 
putting an end (vel'. 26) to death, and Inakes no reference to 
sin or its annihilation. And more at large these declarations 
of a happy state of things lllay very conceivably be under- 
stood of the state of things subsisting for the regenerated 
creation, out of whose condition and environillent every 
jarring element will have been expelled. 
29. On the other hand, and apart from any argument from 
the nature of death, 'v hich the unrighteous are to undergo, 
it seems impossible to fit this theory, which has never ob- 
tained any anlount of steady or responsible countenance in 
the Christian Church, into any rational conception of re- 
ligion. For, as it teaches, the unrighteous are subjected to 
an indefinite amount of terriLly delTIoralizing experience in 
evil, and to a definite coudeuulation, as to .which none can 
pretend that it nlakes them better than they would have 
been ,vithout it, and 'v hich, if so, seenlS to Le in no ,yay re- 
commended 1)}"'" reason for assunled admission into a schelne 
devised by Divine wisdom. 
30. Rut the fact which seems in lÍ1nine to condemn Uni- 
versalisln is its flagrant contradiction to the declarations of 
our Lord: such as that there is a sin against the Holy Ghost 
which shall never be forgiven, either in this world or in the 
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world to come; and especially that there has been in the 
world a soul for which it had been preferable never to have 
been born. The first of these is categorical, and if it can be 
circulnvented these words are powerless for their proper 
purpose: and, as to the second, existence is nlanifestly a 
good to anyone w'hose suffering bas bounds, and ,,,hose 
bliss has none. 
31. The ordinary and principal description of the future 
state of the unrighteous is that conveyed in the word death. 
This ,vord in its ordinary signification bears the sense of an 
extinction or cessation of SOlne kind. It might mean cessa- 
tion for the ,vicked of life itself. During the largest por- 
tion of Christian history it has been expressly or tacitly 
taken to mean not an extinction but a continuance for ever 
of existence, -with the eleluent of suffering superadded. 
These are contradictory conceptions: but either of th
nl is 
alike fatal to Restitutionislu. 
32. "\Yhat Restitutionism requires is to read into each and 
all of the multitude of passages denouncing death against 
the wicked such words as these: [death]' which is no death 
but a suspension of life, and of a life ,vhich is thereafter to 
be indissolubly joined ,vith enjoyment.' 
33. The Scriptures set forth a course of discipline and 
education for the hwnan soul. Ou the supposition of Resti- 
tution they becolne a riddle; and some other Bible surely 
ought to be devised to set out what is another and totally 
different course of training. 
34. The popular definition of death, as applied to the 
'wicked in the future state, appears abstractedly liable to 
these t,vo objections: (1) It takes away from death that 
iùea of cessation and extinction, which its ordinary mean- 
ing always in sonle fornl includes: (2) It adds an idea of 
suffering, alnounting largely to misery and torment, 'which 
the original sense of the 'YOI'd in no manner contains. 
3,3. Restitutionism is to be considered \\rith reference to 
.what is matter of observation as well as to revealed truth. 
In this light, it strikes at .what all believers in a future 
state consider as the grand and central truth of the subject, 
this, namely, that we are living in a state of probation. 
X ow probation signifies not only discipline, but such dis- 
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cipline as implies a decisive and conclusive test, analogous 
to those tests of il1anÍIllate substances, ,vhich are enlployed 
in order, once for all, to ascertain their essential quality. 
l;ut under l{estitutionisln all idea of essential quality as 
a distinctive Inark disappears, and therefore all idea of 
genuine probation. 
36. 1"he dictUllt of Paley that the ,vorst condition in 
heaven may be faintly distinguishable f1'ol11 the best condi- 
tion in hell, and that of 1\11'. J\Iivart ,vho describes the state 
of ' l-Iappiness in lIell,' do not harIllonize \\'ith the religious 
sentÏInent, or ,vith the language or spirit of Holy Scripture, 
and seem to recolnmend humble reliance on the Divine 
justice, in !)reference to pushing forward into the shadows 
of death for the production of no better results than these. 
37. It is not wise or safe to pronounce, as within our o,vn 
present knowledge, and faculty of judgellle!lt, that nOlle but 
a teluporary punislunent, ,vhether of infliction or privation, 
'v hether by decree or by natural sequel, can, ,vithout isola- 
tion of Divine justice, ever be inflicted on the creature in 
respect of acts done and responsibility incurred ,vithin the 
limits of time. 
38. The notion of Universal Restitution is, then, not 
supported by Scripture, or by Christian tradition, or by any 
sound philosophy of human nature, ,vhich by its constitu- 
tion tends to an ever-growing fixity of habits. 
39. The nature and limits, if any, of time, and the sig- 
nification of the ,vord eternity, have not been opened to us 
so largely as is assumed in popular language and ideas. 
40. The metaphysical doctrine of a natural indefeasible 
inlmortality of the soul, as an Í1nmaterial existence, has 
come, una,vares and gradually, to reckon, or to be assumed, 
as a doctrine of Faith, and no longer as only a philoso- 
phical opinion. 
41. The idea that existence may be worn out and finally 
fail through depravation of its central principle seems to 
have in it nothing at variance ,vith the foundations of 
philosophy, but is not taught by the Christian religion. 
42. The assulnption that imputations on the Divine jus- 
tice in connexion with future punishment are disposed of 
by simply introducing a limit of time is un\\rarranted. 
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43. This whole controversy 'wherein Divine justice is 
arraigned tends to run up into the general controversy on 
the origin of evil, which presents to the limited l)owers of 
the human mind insurmountable barriers in the way of 
effectual inquiry. 
44. The central and final stronghold of believers is faith 
in the indefeasible and universal justice of the Divine Being, 
and to fall back upon this stronghold is more wise and safe 
than to present imperfect solutions in matters not entrusted 
to us to exam ine. 
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THE scheme of :X
cessity or Fatalisnl, though largely 
dealt ,vith by Butler frOln his own point of vie,v, has also 
as a schelue of thought been disn1Îssed by hiIn ,vith a dis- 
respect alnounting to contempt. The schelne itself, and 
the application of it, are both of them sUlnnlarily treated 
as absurd 1. It is very rarely that Butler allo,vs himself to 
eluploy language ,vith respect to the propositions he resists 
"rhich can be taken to iInply so seyere a judgement. lIe 
does it ho,\-ever in the case no'v before us; and ,re Inay be 
sure that, "Then such a sentÏInent e:scapes from hin1, it is 
one ,vhich he has strongly anù advisedly entertained. In 
this instance it is the lnore striking because of thp. respect- 
able countenance ,vhich had alreaùy been given to the neces- 
sariaa theory. 
K ot indeed by the ancients; who thought it enough to 
body forth an overhanging Fate, ,vhich nlÌght counter\vork 
and defeat the designs of 11len, and indeed of Deity t. They 
had not a sufficient store of supererogatory wits to devise a 
Sy
tpl11 ,,-hich, in nullifying the ,vill and responsibility of 
lllan, should deprive his nature of its ùignity, and his life 
of purpose. 'Ye can understand how such a system could 
cOl1l1nend itself to the mind of Holbach and thereby furnish 
a t,vin engine of destruction for all that is best in Inanhood. 
lIe had not \vritten ,,-hen Butler constructed the .Analog!!. 
But a very different person, and a feryent Christian, J ona- 
than Ed wards, had frOlU the barren heights of Cal vinisl11 
planted a battery against the in-ward freedom of man, and 
had ,,"orked it ,vith intensity of zeal and luuch ,vasted force 
of dialectic. It n1ay perhaps be enough, in the 'way of 
revie,ving past periodH. if I pass hy seyeral n
ll11eS, fan10us in 
1 Analogy, I. vi. 1, 8. 2 ...E
Th. Agam. 996. 
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various degrees, (such as those of Luther, Hobbes, and Priest- 
ley,) and associated ,vith the chanlpionship of the' slavery 
of the ,vill,' and touch only upon the two I have named, 
after first referring to the nlost artful among the advocates 
of the necessarian system. 
Hume, at the outset of his Essay on Liberty and Neces- 
sity 1, begins by.contending that the controversy upon them 
is purely verbal, and that all men have ahvays been agreed 
in upholding both according to the only reasonable sense 
,vhich can be put upon the terms 2. But, in this apparently 
equitable adjustment as between the t\VO, the share allotted 
to liberty is a meagre one. It means the liberty' \vhich is 
universally allo,ved to belong to everyone who is not a 
prisoner or in chains 8'; that is to say, it is liberty frolll 
external constraint. Could so acute a nlan, so fond of 
arguing as a mole burrows, namely out of sight, bave sup- 
posed that any single free-willer ,voulù accept for grain 
chaff such as this? 
His real arglunent is as follows. "... e kno\v nothing- 
of causation, except by conjunction. This conjunction i
 
ahvays found, ,vhen the ,vhole of the case is taken into 
account, to be uniform, so as to enable an inference to lw 
drawn: and these two, conjunction and inference, make up 
one idea of causation; (for ,vhich it ,,'ould appear that ".e 
may safely substitute sequence). In physics, this is lllani- 
fest to every observer. l\Iental operations are also seen to 
exhibit an antecedent and a consequent. But here we have a 
class of disputants ,vho seek to insert between the In a power 
,vhich they call ,vill: 'whereas the antecedents of action, 
'alllbition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, 
public spirit 4,' have always been, and still are, the sources 
of action among nlankind. His language is not quite con- 
sistent : for presently he allows the word ,yill, and in a note :> 
seems to carryover his necessity frOln agents to observers, 
admits our seen1Îng to feel' that the ".ill itself is subject to 
nothing,' and seeJns perplexed ".ith the Ï1nage of 'l'ellcj.t!l. 
Ho,vever, he returns to his point, and argues thus. ".e 


. 


1 '.An Inquiry into the Human rnrler
tanding',' sect. viii: PhilosoplticaL 
JJ"'ork.
, yo1. h.. p. 48. Boston and Edinburgh, 1
5!. 
2 Page 93. 3 Page 109. 4 Page 94. :> Page 98. 
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adn1Ït necessity in physics, because \\
e can discover nothing 
that intervenes bet"
een antecedent and consequent. The 
same incapacity attends our examination of Inental opera- 
tions 1; so that we have in the two cases one and the same 
reason for admitting the existence of necessity, ,vhich, he 
boldly states, has been universal among philosophers 2. The 
Essay ends with an apparent endeavour to refer the direct 
causation of evil to the ..\Jmighty 'Vill, and 'with the usual 
artifice to avert reproach. 
It is indeed self-evident, that between antecedent and 
consequent nothing can intervene; for if there were any 
intervening power, they ,vould no longer be consequent and 
antecedent. Hut ,,'hat }Illlue does, as in IllY citation above, 
is to string together as nlotives a vitally defective list of 
the factors ,,?hich deterInine hUlnan action. 'Ye have, it is 
true, convictions and elnotions. But these do not of theln- 
selves govern conduct. They are liable to be snnulloned, 
and are Sl11l1nlOned, before the tribunal of the higher facul- 
ties, especially of Conscience and Intellect, which are as it 
\\
ere the right and the left hands of 'Vill. 'Vhen these 
have acted, then the mental operation is complete; and in 
every true definition of that mental operation its freedom 
is included. For of 'v ill, apart from several subsidiary 
questions, freedonl in assent or refusal, together ,vith pro- 
pelling po,ver, seem to constitute the essence. 
I come now to Jonathan Edwards, ,,"ho associated neces- 
sity with strictness and fervour in religion, and 'who has 
left upon record ,vhat may perhaps be considered the closest 
of all the schemes of argument ever franled in support of 
the idea. Its date is 1754 8 . 
The ""ill, according to Edwards, is that' by which the 
mind chooses any thing t ': and will can never be in dis- 
accord with desire. In contemplating this identification of 
the will \\?ith choice, we are reminded of the Greek 7rpoalp((Tft;, 
and of its entire distinctness from ß01JÀÝ} 6 and its deriva- 


1 Pages 96 seqq., 105. 
2 Page 105. 
3.A Cart.ful and Strict I fU)uiry 
into the J.Uodern Prevailing Notions 
of that FreedMn q.f Jrill, 'lchich is 3Up- 
postd to be essential to Jloral .Agency, 


t"'irtue and Vice, Reward and Punùh- 
ment, Praise and Blame. 1754. 
" W m'ks (London, 1817), vol. i. p. 
127. 
:> Horn. 1l. i. 5. 
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tives. Its determining cause is 'that motive, ,vhich, as it 
stands in the view of the mind, is the strongest 1.' , The 
,vill always is as the greatest apparent good.' And good, 
as he here uses it, is ,vhat appears agreeable or pleasing 2. 
The ,,"ill ahvays follo,vs 'the last dictate of the . . . whole 
faculty of perception or apprehension s.' Necessity is that 
,vhich absolutely will be, which is certain 4. Philosophical 
necessity is 'the full and fixed connexion behveen the sub- 
ject and predicate. . . of a proposition which affirms some- 
thing to be true 6.' Liberty is 'the po,ver that anyone 
has to do as he pleases G.' This, he says, is true; but he 
appears to speak only of external liberty. The false notion, 
propagated by Arminians and others, is 'that it consists in 
a self-deterlnining power of the ,vill,' 'a certain sovereignty 
,vhich the ,vill has over itself and its own acts, ,vhereby it 
determines its own volitions 7.' 
He has now come fairly into sight of the enemy; and 
availing himself, with a skill only equalled by his perti- 
llaeity, of an open joint in the arlnour of definition, he pro- 
l)ounds what may justly be called his Inain and central 
argument; with a great redundance indeed of iteration, but 
such a redundance as might appear Inore and In ore to shut 
up the reader to his conclusion. In this account of 'will, he 
discovers exactly ,vhat he wanted, a subject and a predicate, 
indissolubly ,vedded by necessity. And so he goes to ,york. 
It is plainly absurd, he contends, to suppose' that the will 
itself determines all the acts of the will.' 'If the will de- 
termines all its own free acts, then every free act of choice is 
determined by a preceding act of choice, choosing that act.' 
But that preceding act had, in its turn, a predecessor. So 
every posterior act of choice, in series, is determined by a 
prior act of choice. If not, ,ve arrive at last at some act of 
the ,vill, detennining all thf' consequent acts, but not in itself 
self-determined, and therefore ex hypothesi not free. The 
'will, determining its ow'n acts, determines them as it de- 
terlnines other things that are under its command. But 
that first or original act, \vhich we suppose, not being self- 
determined, is not free. And if it be not free, then, as it 
1 Works, i. 131. 2 Ibid. p. 133. 8 Ibid. p. 138. 4 Ibid. p. 139. 
6 Ibid. p. 142. G J bid. p. 152. 7 Ibid. p. 153. 
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governs all the rest, their freedom is tainted at its source, 
and so the Anninian notion crumbles into dust 1. 
They speak, he says, of a sovereignty of the 'will. Be it 
so: this ,vill is either acti ye or inactive in determining 
volitions. If there be no action, there is no freedoIll; but it 
the ,vill be active, then there is one ,vill-act determining 
another 
. 
Throughout, the force of his argument depends upon the 
,vord ' self-determining,' and upon an illegitiInate analysis of 
that wor<i lIe ,vill fla ve :)oluething that detennines, and 
sOlnethillg that i:) deterIuined, and he claÍlus to separate the 
oue fruIll the other. lIe proceeds to luake theln subject and 
object, agent and patient. It alnounts simply to this. lIe 
does not confute self-deterlllÍnation; but he denies it. lIe 
declines to look at it as it is. There is no ground for thi
 
arbitrary denial, unless it be the pl'i1na facie likelihood, that 
,vher
 there is action, and a power set up ùy that action, 
there is a true plurality, anù "re nlay af'cordingly argue fronl 
the one to the other as separate entities. It is plausible to 
say that, ,vherever sOlnething double is to be noted, th
I'e is 
a double agent. I
ut it is untrue. On the same ground an 
spontaneity should be denied; for, ,vherever spontaneity 
exists, it is the self that sets the self in 1l10tion. The free- 
<<10111 of the "rill is essentially postulated, and ,vhatev
l' 
cancels that freedonl destroys the idea, and establishes one 
of those contradictions, ,vhich Edwards is fond of charging 
upon his 
\rnlÍnians. l1ut the nlost effective ans,ver to his 
contention for a plurality inherent in the ,vill itself is per- 
haps to be found in the phenomenon of consciousness. 
I Iere there is an act of perception, and there is a thing per- 
ceived; but the one cannot be seyered frolll the other either 
in idea or in action. The process of consciousness, as it ex- 
hibits itself in analysis, ,vherein the percipient perceives 
itself, thus far begins and ends within the same faculty, and 
raises llletaphysically no preslllnption of an originating 
action frOll1 ,vithout. If in truth we substitute the "
ord 
, originating' for the word 'self-deterlnining,' we sw.eep 
away at once that structure of argument, ,vhich Edwards 
has reared upon the basis of a fallacy. That fallacy is due 
1 JJYorks, i. 157-159. 2 Ibid. p. 161. 
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to the particular form chosen for the construction of a 
phrase apparently on account of its easy significance, and it 
finds no p1'ise if ,ve employ another phrase, less popular but 
Inore exact. 
Edwards contendR that foreknowledge implies necessity. 
It would seeln that here he is entangling himself in the 
consequences of the relation he has arbitrarily set up be- 
tween necessity and certainty. It appears to me that in 
setting up this proposition he unwittingly forswears his 
own scheme. For foreknowledge no otherwise implies cer- 
tainty than as it is implied by all kno.wledge; and Divine 
knowledge carries it no more than human. A knows that 
B is at dinner; but this knowledge is in no manner or 
degree the cause of his dining. Therefore we have here a 
necessity without causation. 'Vhat title therefore have we, 
on the showing of the fatalists themselves, anywhere to 
draw in necessity in order to supply a cause? Whyasso- 
ciate necessity with cause, 'when ,ve find that through its 
relation to certainty it operates in full while standing in no 
connexion with causing? As we have seen that necessity 
does not imply causation, it follows that, where cause is 
lacking, necessity does not fill the gap. 
In the whole of these remarks it Inust be steadily borne 
in mind that 'will, when we speak of freedom of the will, 
means that paramount agency 'v hich takes effect after de- 
liberation, and has no connexion with that lax use of the 
ternl in which it is made to include a multitude of impell- 
ing forces such as bias, prejudice, inclination, impulse, sym- 
pathy, desire, not yet co-ordinated and placed in line by the 
action of the higher faculties. 
D'Holbach, writing (1770) 1 after Hume (1751), repro- 
duces many of his ideas, but with inferior skill and without 
his subterfuges. He pleads the equality at all points of 
physical and mental laws 2. There is one idea of ,vill, a 
prétendu sens intime; but it is totally delusive. If I have 
a burning thirst, I am compelled to drink 8. 
fucius Scae- 
vola, in his strange action, could not help keeping his hand 


1 Ð'Holbach (pseudonym ],Ji'l'abauil), Système de la J.Vature, Part I, chaps. 
xi, xii. Two voIs. 
2 Vol. i. pp. 186, 211. 3 Pages 190, 215. 
T 
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in the fire, any more than if it had been held there by 
force 1. Choice is a phantom. Deliberation is only suspen- 
sion. All irregularities are explained by going up to the 
source, which is always necessary 2. Our acts are very va- 
rious, but the spring of theln is uniform 8. The source of 
error lies in regarding 'will as the prernieJ- 'lnobile 
. Once he 
thinks he has found a summary adjustment of the 'whole 
matter 6. 'It is will that somehow (teUe queUe) makes 
men deliberate: deliberation leads to choice, and choice to 
action.' But here he makes ,vill play the part of premier 
1nobile in the wrong place. It is affection, passion, know- 
ledge, prejudice, and the like, which put the mind in mo- 
tion. ""Vill becomes the pre,mier 'lnobile immediately before 
action. He employs the term fatalism with freedom; ,vhich 
Hume had prudently avoiùed. 
He is most diffuse in the detailed application of his argu- 
ments, without adding in the least to their force. He 
praises, and indeed to cover the nakedness of his system he 
is compelled to praise, virtue, experience, education. But, 
as to everything that is to be done in this world, why does 
he not fold his arms, and spare himself the tróuble of de- 
liberation or speech or anything else? For necessity will 
do his work on his behalf. 'Vhen the issue has been fixed 
beforehand, why deliberate? There is, as Butler observes, 
nluch waste in the universe: but, under the scheme of fatal- 
ism, is not all deliberation waste? It produces no result; 
but ought any philosophy to acknowledge or adnlÍt opera- 
tions which have no result, means which exercise no influ- 
ence over ends? If I am told the means are pre-appointed 
as 'well as the ends, I reply that of that I am already aware; 
that is not the point of the objection: the objection is, that 
the system of fatalislll is loaded ,vith a ,veight of what it 
reduces to nlerely cumbrous and useless paraphernalia: for 
no purpose is served by the imnlense apparatus ,vhich, 
under the established system of human life, is put into play 
before action. If I am told that deliberation trains charac- 
ter, I reply that all training power depends on the freedom 


1 Pag-e 204 n. 
2 Pages 192, 206. 
3 Page 208. 


4 Page 200. 
5 Page 219 n. 
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of choice, which is its basis and pre-condition at every 
step 1. 
The opinions of J\Ir. Leslie Stephen on the question of 
Detern1Ïnislll are those of a very recent, as "Tell as able ex- 
positor. As they have been declared in his recent article 2, 
they nlay be sUIllnled up as follo,ys : 
1. Acts, done under coercion from without, are neither 
moral nor imllloral. 
2. Free-will confounds causation ,vith coercion, and breaks 
the chain of natural causation. 
3. How can man, if constantly governed by an omnipo- 
tent Being, be other than a puppet? 
4. Action proceeds from character; and character is not 
made by us, but detern1Ïned by the Creator. 
The first of these propositions may be admitted as to all 
true coercion; such as the case cited by 1\11'. 
tephen, where 
physical force guides the pen of an un,villing writer. 
But the advocate of free-will, ,vhile admitting that it 
w.orks at a presunl pti ve disadvantage owing to the degen- 
eracy of nature through sin, and to difficulties of environ- 
ment, entirely denies that it is destroyed or vitally disabled; 
nay, under the Christian schelue, asserts that its infirmities 
are repaired, and the obstacles to its action neutralized, by 
a Divine aid, open ,vithout stint to those \\Tho ask it. 
In man, character is a gro,vth, the result of acts performed 
in series. For the choices of those acts, and the shaping of 
his chararter through them, he is provided with governing 
faculties: with conscience to sever right from wrong by in- 
ternal action, and "yith the self-determining power of will 
to accept or repudiate the authority of conscience, and to 
place action in harmony or in conflict with it. 
)11'. Stephen's argulllent assumes that a government by 
omnipotence Inust be an absolute -government. X ot only is 
this denied by the advocates of freedom in the ,vill, but it 


1 It was the method of D'Holbach 
(8ee Bio,qr. Unit"erselle) to publish his 
work8, when he was apprehensiye of 
consequences, under the names of 
dead men, and with 8upP08ititious 
names of place. The Système de la 
J;ature is expressly ascribed to him 
T 2 


b,y Grimm. It appeared in 1770 : but 
he had already set out, without pub- 
li
hing, its main principles in a Caté- 
chi$me dated 1765. 
2 Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1896, 
pp.I11-117. 
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involves a fallacy so hopele
s as to alnount to a palpable 
solecisln. For it as
nl1nes that a Being, Olll11Ïpotent e.J' "!1po- 
thes;, has nut P ower to bring into existence any aO'ent who 
., 0 
shall be an originating agent. 
The necessarian argument belongs, in truth, to that method 
of abstract reasoning which is in all cases so unsafe a ,veapoll 
in hands like ours: and uses it, too, for purposes w}Ürh, as 
I have sho,vn, stand self-condemned. 
On the other hand, the advocate of free-"\\-ill stands on the 
ground of the geuerat experience of Inankin(
, ,vhich attests 
its own existence by the only kind of knowledge that in 
general ,ve possess; not a direct perception of essences, but 
an experience of conditions and effects 1. 
The llecessarian theory 1l0'V lllost conlmonly passes under 
the name of Determinism. This appellation does not appear 
to bave lnerits sufficient to render it preferable to the older 
titles ,vhich the system had borne, and may therefore seem 
as if it had been invented in order to gi ve a certain freshness 
and respectability to ,vhat had been heavily battered and 
somewhat discredited. 'Yith this fact before nle I offer 
a few renlarks upon it. 
For persistence and tenacity in pressing the necessarian 
argument, Jonathan Edwards may still be cited. If human 
action be imnlediately dependent upon the will, the will as 
he ,vould urge is detern1Ìned by a balance of reasons. That 
is to say reasons are placed, like weights, in scales, and the 
ov
rweight invariably in the last result carries the will and 
detennines action. In vain do "\\Te plead that there is in the 
mind sonlethiug extraneous to and apart from the considera- 
tions which are com pared and weighed one against another, 
namely, the power, resulting in th
 act, of decision. It is 
adn1Ïtted that the nlind has estinuLted the reasons, and ulti- 
lllately behaves to each of them according to this estimate. 


1 The most forcible part of :\lr. 
Stephen's argument appears to be 
that in which he deals with another 
subject, the narratÏ\-e in Genesis, 
chapter iii, of the temptation and 
tran
g-re

ion of primitb'e man. The 
doctri IlC of Christian theology being 
that the fault impres
ed by sin upon 


hunum nature has been transmitted 
from Adam to his descendants, :Mr. 
Stephen contf'nds that such an in- 
grained fault could not he represented 
as the consf'quence of a single act, but 
only of continued and habitual trans- 
gression ; and therf'fore that the nar- 
ratÍ\-e must be takcn a
 parabolicül. 
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But .we are now dealing with the eventual act ,vhich takes 
place after they have all been brought into juxtaposition, 
and have had their several ranks and values assigned to 
them. And at this stage of the proceedings, as it is urged, 
the final act, decisive as to result, adds nothing to any of the 
reasons either ,yay. They remain as they were; and as the 
decision follo.ws upon them ,vithout having anything added, 
but in sÏ1nple accordance \vith the overweight, "yhichever 
way it lnay incline, it nlust be due to that overweight; and 
is a mere expression of it, as the hands on the face of the 
clock exhibit the exact preponderance at the moment in the 
action of the ,yorks, and is not a cause, but only an effect. 
It lnay perhaps even be conceded, in reply to the foregoing 
argument, that the action of the ,vill is in accordanc
 ,vith 
the over,veight or apparent overweight of reasons, and adds 
nothing of the like kind to the weight already lodged in 
either scale. It ,vould be necessary, in order to its making 
such an addition, that the thing we call will should ùe 
homogeneous with the things ,\ye call reasons, so far at 
least that they should be conuuensurable; capable of being 
described, or nleasured, under common terms. But the 
l'easons are the pleading po,ver, and the will is the separate 
sovereign and deciding power; and they lllay be com pared 
respecti vely to the advocates on one side and the judge on 
the other, the cOlllparison only requiring that ,ve regard the 
judge's decision aú e
'tl'
. 'Ve do not, for the present pur- 
pose, enter into the interior action of the several minds. 
It is admitted that, in general, the human being as an 
agent acts under the habitual and unquestioning impression 
that he is free; and so nearly does this belief approach to 
universality that, if it be untrue, the case is without example 
as an instance of profound and cruel fraud perpetrated by 
nature upon her children. ;But minds that are capable of 
resting in the necessarian opinion are not likely to be 
displac
d from it by apprehension of such a consequence. 
Nor is there any necessity for resort to this particular topic. 
The advocate of free agency, .who may be called in respect 
to subjective ÏInpressions the advocate of the human race, 
has only to face the facts as they stand. The will is 
a causal agent. I will not say it is incapable of being 
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subjected to pressure, nor deny that the pressure may be 
long, severe, and trying in the extreme. Nay nlore, it Inay 
be that, \vhen a character of feeble tissue has been long 
indulged in the habit of relnissness, the \\rill like other 
disused and neglected organs n1ay d\vindle, and it::; faculty 
may descend to a point indefinitely lo,v. Or it may be that 
the ,vill l>equires for.its normal action the support of the 
moral faculties in \vhose interest it has been given, and that, 
,vhen these have sunk into iUlpotence, or are peryerted into 
a wrong direction, thej may become the llleans of paralyzing 
or undermining its action, so that the forces of inducement, 
deception, and intimidation may carry the Illan away as he 
would be carried ,vhen not on his feet by a current ,vhich, 
in the erect position that nature gave hi1n, he might have 
,vithstood. To achnit this is to adnlÌt that through original 
,veakness, combined ,vith evil environment, and still more 
through the growth of depraved habit originally tolerated 
and at length growing to be tyrannical, our humanity nlay 
lapse into a condition so abnormal, as to require that even 
the mapping out of our elementary faculties should be re- 
adjusted. But the cases ,\re are now considering are, froln 
the higher and 1110re norDlal ranks do,vn to those of average 
action in average men, cases of things done not in passion 
but "rith some moderate degree of reflection. This is the 
,vay with ordinary human action; we may deal separately 
,vith extremes. And 'we may here fearlessly observe that the 
will is the conunander and the arbiter of all those cruder 
forces by which it n1ay be surrounded and solicited, but by 
which, except when it has forgotten self-assertion and abdi- 
cated supremacy, it cannot be dethroned. And only then, if 
at all, in consequence of defects which might have been 
supplied, or of concessions \vhich might have been 'withheld. 
I need not undertake Inetaphysically to exan1Îne the 

ature of that heterogeneity by ,vhich the deliberative will 
of man is exelnpted from the danger of forcible superses- 
sion. In fe,v ,vords, "Te may say, that it is a force not 
homogeneous ,vith the forces that can be brought against it. 
Its primary and ordinary aspect is that of a difference 
analogous to those differences of natural species ,vhich 
disable them from intermingling. So that a ,yill cannot 
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be coerced, as all idea cannot be burned, nor an inundation 
confuted. 'Yh
ther this is or is not so in ultimate analysis, 
need not now be inquired. There might conceivably be 
other adjustments by \vhich the sa.me end might be secured. 
It is I suppose conceivable that, \vithout an absolute incom- 
mensurability between will and motives such as have usually 
been placed in competition w'ith it, there might be some 
lÍ1nit upon the amount of force ,vhich these might attain, 
\vhile the will might be so profoundly and inextricably 
rooted in the general structure of the living agent as to 
make it ineradicable without tearing R\Vay the life itself: 
so that it would be as secure against violence, as the rock 
upon the coast to\vering on high is secure against the puny 
efforts of those, be they fe\v or many, \vho might struggle by 
thrusting to displace it. I do not rest upon any alternative 
hypothesis, but revert to 'what I have called difference of 
species. 80 the will stands as a primal cause, and its free- 
dom as an ultimate fact, neither requiring nor admitting 
any outlying explanation except this, that thus it \vas 
launched into existence by the sovereign providence of 
God. 
Romanes, in his Thoughts on Religion \ presents, \vithout 
adopting, the objection that if the will be causal, the multi- 
tude of first causes lnust produce 'a new and never-ending 
stream of causality' which sooner or later must thro\v the 
kosnlos into a cllaos, 'through the cumulative intersection 
of the streams.' The supposed danger seems to depend on 
the idea that the aggregate result of these lÜnited indi- 
vidual causalities might be either infinite, or so great as to 
threaten the security of the natural order. But \ve see man 
possessed of a po\ver, to which DO limit can be assigned, of 
evol ving independent forces ,y hich he marshals and organ- 
izes under his own direction with a command, or grip, 
such as he could never exercise over the consequences of 
his volitions generally. He does this by his know ledge 
of existing physical antecedents, or causal agencies. Yet 
the forces of nature remain undisturbed and supreme. 
Again, the effect of human volitions, as a general rule, is 
not, like the snowball, to gather as they roll, but rather, 
1 Page 130. 
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like the stone thrown into the \vater, to produce a series of 
concentric circles with lengthening radius but dilninishing 
efficiency, and soon becolning imperceptible; or, like the 
same stone thrown upwards into the air, and gradually but 
soon losing its upward motive force by friction and the 
regular influence of gravitation, which brings its 1110Vement 
to an end. And, n10re generally, if there be a providential 
adjustment of the aggregate of all existing forces such as to 
produce an equilibrium of the mundane system, if the inner 
contents of the earth do not beyond narrow limits disturb 
its crust, ,vhy lUUSt we apprehend the insufficiency of the 
power which has hitherto proved sufficient, both in the 
material and in the moral sphere, to maintain the balance 
of forces needed for the natural order. Nay more. 'Vhether 
these volitional forces be caused or uncaused, there is no 
difference in their amount, and the adn1Ïssion in philosophy 
of the freedoll1 of the \villinakes no objective change ,vhat- 
ever, either in that freedom or in its force. Bo there is 
nothing here to disturb the doctrine that the true idea of 
will is that of a faculty which, in its usual condition and 
operation, is not determined froln ,vithout, and carries 
along ,vith it in full the consequence of moral responsi- 
bility for its acts. 
In tlle departInent of thought, nothing is of more vital 
consequence than truly to apprellend the nature of voli- 
tion. For it is to this agency that believers in religion 
ascribe not only the lnovement of the universe but the 
fact of its existence. The will of God is the fountain- 
head, up to ,vhich we may, but beyond whicll ,ve cannot, 
trace any question of agency or of act. The only ques- 
tion, which for us can lie beyond it, is that of the rela- 
tion bet,veen the Divinp will and the moral principle in 
accordance \\Tith ,vhich it works, it being, according to 
Butler, l 'determined' by the reason of the case. But when 
our author uses that expression T do not imagine that he 
intends to treat the morality of the Divine character as 
to assign to the will only a position of subordination, or 
to enter upon the ground of the arguments of Cudworth 
which may seem to have that tendency . We should, I 
1 Analogy, I. vi. 16 ß. 
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think, understand the Bishop to refer sinlply to the abso- 
lute certainty of the accordance of the two; if so, the 
phrase 'detern1Ïned by' means is in entire accordance or 
harmony ,vith, and there is no reference to any question 
either of priority or of superiority as between these two 
great factors: nor, I think, should either of thelll be re- 
garded as extraneous to the other in any sense known 
to us. 
'Yhen ,ve think or speak of will as it exists in the Deity, 
,ve are in little danger of confusing its true nature, as being 
in us the sovereign faculty ,vhich immediately determines 
action, and takes cognizance of those inclinations, desires, 
or propensions which predispose us to it. These, however 
jejune our notions of a God may be, we exclude from all 
interference ab extra with Divine action. But, when we 
cOllle to argue upon the constitution or acts of the human 
species, we find ourselves in the midst of an ahnost hope- 
less confusion, not due to the nature of the case, but arising 
from the habitual neglect to distinguish between these sub. 
altern impulsions, and the po\ver which is seated in a region 
above them, 'which calls them to account, and rules or, if 
need be, overrules theine 
The proper office of the will, in its proper sense, is to 
direct thought into action, or, in other words, to direct ae- 
tion, both mental and external, in accordance ,vith the laws 
of right in the spiritual and lnoral sphere, of truth in the 
region of the intellect; and of beauty, as some would add, 
in its own proper department; but this last we need not 
include in the present discussion. The will, therefore, is 
something entirely distinct frolll the reason as understood 
by Butler, which includes the whole investigating faculty, 
in whatevpr province it may be employed. 'Vith investi- 
gation the will has nothing to do, save this, that it has 
rightfully to accept, or \vI'ongfully to refute and disallow its 
proper results. As it is the action of the "rill, ,vhetller 
positive by deterlnination, or negative by the abdication of 
its office, and handing over the reins to some other direct- 
ing power, ,vhich entails responsibility, so the law of duty 
is the principal object appointed for the standing cognizance 
of the will. Not only does will in us lie next to action, but, 
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as external action may be intercepted by overruling power, 
to ,vill is truly to act; and no other acts than those so done 
an10unt to action in its duly developed sense. 
Ho\v then stands the ,vill in relation to faith, belief, or 
opinion ? 
And I luay be permitted also to disclaim at the outset 
even the reIllotest shade of concurrence with those who set 
up an opposition bet,veen faith and reason; sOluetimes in a 
premature anxiety to prevent the intrusion of one faculty 
into the province of another, but s01l1etimes also, under 
cover of an affected anxiety to save faith frolu invasion by 
the understanding, in such a luanner as to undermine it 
altogether by leading us to understand that there is a radi- 
cal antagollislu between the two. It is indeed a remarkable 
circumstance that the saIne age and country should have 
produced on the one hand Bishop Butler, who perhaps of all 
Christian writers has most boldly declared the prerogatives 
of reason and the reasonableness of faith; on the other hand 
the t,vo men \vho have gone such daring lengths in setting 
up the false and n1Ïschievous idea, that faith ,yorks upon 
principles ,vhich ,vill not bear rational investigation. It is 
sad to connect ,,
ith such tendencies the two distinguished 
names of I-Iulue and Gibbon. 
It is sOlnetimes held 1 that there cannot be faith without 
a strong concurrent action of the ,vill. This proposition 
appears to 1ne to n1Ïss its aiJI1 through failing to distinguish 
between the several stages or degrees, if not kinds, of faith. 
In advancing frolu one of these stages to another, the COIU- 
position of faith comes to be enriched and enlarged by the 
attraction of new ingredients. Initial faith is one thing, 
and fides formata, faith full formed, is in this 
ense another, 
that it includes what infant faith did not include. A dis- 
tinction of this kind is recognized in the remarkable defini- 
tion furnished by the Epistle to the Hebre\vs 
; 'K o,v faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.' By the ,vord translated evidence appears to be 
intended mental sight. But this description of sight may 
surely accrue 'without a process strictly moral: whereas 
when we deal in the first part of the definition, "rhich is 
1 Thoughts on Religion, p. 138. 2 Heb. xi. 1. 
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indeed twofold, with the mention of things hoped for, we at 
once perceive that moral elements have been already intro- 
duced into the case. For hope Ünplies inclination or desire. 
This, however, and not the sovereign action of will, the pro- 
pension towards heavenly things, is the luoral element sup- 
plied. These things hoped for, ,vhich are future and relnote, 
faith brings into the present; this definition dealing ,vith 
the luatter of tinle, as the other does, so to speak, with 
space. 'Ve have here the affection which dra,vs us to,vards 
certain things, and the understanding finds it reasonable 
that we should thus be drawn. .Action is not involved, and 
the ,vill as an active faculty has as yet no place, except it be 
in so far as it may give its sanction to the findings of the 
intellect. 
But the graver branch of the question is whether there can 
be any act of faith without the concurrence of the acting and 
governing will. I submit that there may. I think that an 
apt illustration of the frame of mind now in Iny vie1Y is 
supplied by the reillarkable words recorded of Xapoleon the 
Great, 'v ho said: 'J e ne crois pas aux religions; luais qui est 
ce qui a fait tout cela ?' For here we have on the one hand 
a full satisfaction of the intellect upon the question whether 
there is a God; on the other hand no recognition of any of 
His moral titles, of any obligation to regard His ,vord or 
,vill. Thus far then ,ye have an act of faith, but one not 
presenting to us as it stands any element properly moral. 
The force of the teleological argument, either from nature 
or at any rate from the providential dispositions, ,vith ,vhich 
lllan is girt about in the ordinary government of the ,,"orld, 
may perhaps ,vithout any movement specifically moral, and 
on grounds of pure reckoning only, lead a man, as a rational 
being, to the conclusion that, whether he 'will or not, he has 
to deal in the experience of life ,vith a power able to control 
his destinies, and actually exercising a,n influence upon theIn, 
,v hich seems likely to be constant throughout his present 
existence, and at the very least to suggest the prolongations 
of that life beyond the grave, ,,"ith continued and possibly 
luuch nearer relations in the future state to that po,ver. 
There is nothing, as it appears to me, either impossible or 
strange in the supposition I aUl about to sketch in outline. 
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Let us suppose a person of good intelligence and education, 
,,-hose JIlind, froin Ci1'CUlllstances, has never been turned at all 
to religion, and is a blank vtith regard to it. lIe reads that 
pa.rt of the .Analogy ,vhich refers to the natural government 
of the world; and he is struck by the indications of systelll 
and the signs of direction to certain ends ,vhich it presellts. 
This is a consideration liInited in its nature by the subject 
of the po\vers it exhibits to us; and, anterior to any con- 
sideration of n101'a.1 elelnents, be is struck by the question of 
calculation, by the pros and contras, as he nlÌght with real, 
but in no ,yay l11o1'al, attention and concern exallline the 
risks and likelihoods of a journey by a particular J;oute. He 
comes, on a principle of COllllIlon sense, a sense of his own 
interest, ,yithout any religions bias, to the conclusion that the 
matter is one which deserves further consideratioll. .A.s that 
consideration is resullled and prolonged, and as it comes to 
include, together with the exterior facts, the balances of suf- 
fering or enjoyment, a pretty clear view is obtained of the 
11101'a1 elelnents of the case, and the general laws unùer which, 
not unifornlly, but on the ,vhole sellsib1y, good fortune, or at 
the least hope and solace, appear to accompany the path of 
virtue, and uneasiness, growing into n1Ìsery, the path of sin. 
The door into his \vhole Inind has now been opened, and the 
Inoral picture, by its affinities with the better parts of our na- 
ture, aSSUlne
 an aspect of beauty and attraction in his eyes, so 
that he becolIles a believer, and follo\vs the subject onwards, 
even to the acceptance of the entire Christian Revelation. 
Thus ,ve have before us one continuous growth, the character 
of ,yhich is largely Inodified as it advances. \Yhen it began, 
and in the first of its stages, there ,vas either no moral e1e- 
Inent involved, or it was so slight as to be il11percpptible; but it 
passed on frOIH elnbryo to a kind of infant consciousness, anù 
then, through many lTIOre stages, into a full-fonned conviction, 
backpd by all the energies of heart and Inind. It is hard, or 
not even possible, to trace these Rtages. ' The ,vind blo,veth 
,,-here it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, Lut canst 
not tell whence it conleth, and whither it goeth : so is every 
one that is born of the 
pirit 1.' It may be ùifficult to 
})ronounce ,y bethel', before elnotion and desire came to be 
1 John iii. 8. 
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excited, faith had in such a case rudiInentally begun; but 
it is surely plain that the basis of the operation in its incep- 
tion ,vas, at the very least, mainly intellectual; that convic- 
tion at least of a duty to persevere in the investigation may 
have preceded any longings for a particular conclusion, and 
that only in its riper state is faith saturated with morality. 
First it opens the door to Christ, then it falls down and wor- 
ships HiIn, at last it forsakes every adverse attraction and 
desire to follo,v HiIn, with the full concurrence of the will 
properly so called, which stan1ps the covenant, and sets the 
man free for collected action. So much for faith. 
Belief, in its popular use, is understood to inlply faith 
as a living knowledge, together with an harn10nious will as 
to the 111atters believed; and unbelief is cOffilllonly named so 
as to imply, in the region of the will, a flavour of aversion. 
But if ,ve take belief more strictly, it is defined by Bishop 
Pearson 1 to be assent to that which is credible, as being 
credible. This seems to be a definition requiring no In oral 
qualification, a vision without love, or even possibly with the 
reverse of love: 'the devils also believe, and tl'elnble 2 .' Here 
it is evident that no moral elelnent ,vhatever is engaged. 
Belief seems to be doubly related to conviction; in that, 
firstly, it demands less absolutely the exclusion of doubt and 
the undisputed possession of the entire mental field: and 
secondly, agreeing with it in being capable in the last resort 
of complete severance from n10ral elenlents. 
Opinion is a word of larger range and looser texture. As 
belief falls, in the respect just indicated, before conviction, so 
opinion falls belo\v belief, has a larger toleration of doubt, 
does not acknowledge in as stringent a form the obligation 
to consequent action, is scarcely applicable ,vith any propri- 
ety to truth \vhen at once obvious and necessary, belongs 
to the early stages of investigations as yet but partially 
developed, obtains no wide favour in the higher regions 
of philosophy, and, as to theology, remains \vholly (so to 
speak) in the outer courts. 
If it be said that this exposition on faith and its congeners 
is separate from the direct issue raised by determinism, 
I shall not contest the point; but only observe that an 
1 On the Creed. 2 James ii. 19. 
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analysis of these luental operations, and an exhibition of the 
active relations they exhibit between the human soul and 
a personal Deity, place us in vie,v of a state of things ,vhich 
if touched by the hard Inechanical forces of necessity seems 
like a garden blasted into a desert by a whirl wind. If it 
be replied that this schelne ,vas eUlbl'aced by the piety of 
Calvinisln, I answer in lilY turn that that acceptance cannot 
well be appraised, without an exalnination of the ,vhole 
subsequent history of Cal \rinism. 
The fundaulental contention of this essay is, that the 
,vill is a faculty not honlogeneous \vith intellect, passion, 
affection, or conscience; pos
es::;eJ of an originating power 
of self-action; entitled and enabled to carry with it the 
,vhole luan; the imlnediate precursor of his action; and 
eventually incommensurable ,vith ,vhat are commonly (for 
example, by Jonathan Edw'ards) called motives, and may 
also be called illducelnents. 
If objection be taken to my claim of incolumensurability 
between t\VO descriptions of human faculty or energy ad- 
mitted to have a po\ver of interaction inherent in them, 
I reply by what seems to me an answer conclusive. If there 
be SOlne other case ,vhere such interaction (or if not such 
interaction, yet a true action, conlmanding or influential) is 
undeniable, and \vhile yet there is an incolumensurability 
that cannot be denied, then all semblance of objection to my 
contention, drawn from this source, is done a,vay. X ow' 
nothing ran be Inore plainly, and nothing more absolutely, 
incolnrnensurable than the ,viII on one side, and the luuscles 
of the body on the other. The exertion of the nluscles is the 
immediate antecedent of our bodily actions. Rehind them 
lie the nerves, which supply a channel or vehicle for the 
cOlnlnands of the ,vill, and transmit them to these unresisting 
instrunlellts. Behind the nerves ,ve have the brain. If there 
be in this case any other intermediary, it is one w.hich has 
hitherto remained too subtle for detection. But the material 
point is not ,vhether the links that form the chain are more 
or fe,ver: it is ,vhether the connexion of the chain itself with 
that to which, through universal and fanliliar experience, 
,ve know it to be attached, is clear and indisputable. Of 
course I do not deny that there is also involuntary opera- 
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tion of the muscles also: partly normal, as, for example, ill 
the action of the heart (which, ho,vever, may be suspended 
or even stopped by the ,vill), and the circulation of the blood 
depending on it: partly abnormal, like walking in sleep. 
But there is also a large and habitual action of the muscles 
in obedience to the will, where the incommensurability is 
one of the very plainest facts of psychology, and where the 
power of command is paramount. A relation of incommen- 
surability like this in essence, though not attended with 
all the same conditions, is exactly .what I assert to exist 
between ordinary motive or inducement, and the faculty 
of will sovereign in the active, as that of conscience is in 
the judicial sphere. 
If I am asked for authorities on behalf of this contention, 
I may adlnit that among the ancients, as the freedom of the 
human will, within the circuit of the faculties of lnan, hardly 
ever was denied, so its attitude and office in relation to the 
rest of those faculties may never have been strictly formu- 
lated. At the same time, I am disposed to suggest that the 
7rpOaí p f.(J'Lf;, or choice, of Aristotle, even if no,vhere scientifi- 
cally defined, seems to discharge not indeed the whole, but 
a part both vital and the first in order of the exact office 
which I have here treated as belonging to the will. And 
this 7rpoaípf.(J'tç, or choice, is never subjected to coercion from 
within. Amongst the moderns it is obvious that necessari- 
anism is the opinion of a sect at most, perhaps only of indi- 
viduals sporadically distributed: and everyone who upholds 
the freedom of the will, asserts in substance the contention 
now upheld, whether the assertion be formal or only implied. 
I suppose the truth to be that never, or perhaps never until 
quite lately, has necessarianism weighed so sensibly in the 
aggregate of hlunall thought, as to require more to be done 
in reply than to furnish (as Butler for one has furnished) 
the practical confutation of the doctrine. 
But objection may also be taken at a point nearer to the 
source, and we may justly be called upon to specify how far 
we demand for this incommensurable 'v ill a power of giving 
effect to its behests without IÜnitation, failure, or control. 
For such is the nature of the cOlnmand ,vhich the ,vill exer- 
cises . over the muscles of the body. Do ,ve claim for its 
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office, in regard to motives and inducements generally, such 
prerogati ves at large? 
I ans'ver by distinguishing. So far as the empire over 
motive and inducement are concerned, the ,vill is absolute, 
as in some despotic countries, given their admitted traditional 
usages, there is ab
:;ulutely no provision for resistance to the 
orders of the sovereign. But in the sovereign hiJllself there 
Inay be sOlnething, or there nlay be the lack of something, 
'v hich defeats the sovereignty and nlakes it ineffective. Only, 
the something, which disables, does not lie in any intrinsic 
force lying outside the will in the Inotives and inducements. 
'V ere the ,vill so conditioned as in every case, or possibly 
as in any case, to exclude the action of all disabling causes, 
it would be out of analogy with all other human faculties 
of the present dispensation, inasilluch as it would be perfect. 
These disabling causes may be numerous. They are certainly 
graye; as will appear sufficiently froln the cases of disability, 
or reduced ability, that I shall quote. The will :may be 
subject to surprises; subject to inertness; subject to decay; 
without being subject to coercion. And so it may be that, 
froln the ,vallt of timely and sufficient action of the will, 
it Inay fail to take its legitiInate place between lllotive or 
inducement on one side, and conduct on the other; and con- 
duct Illay be llloved, or may be guided, by the forces inherent 
in, or allowed to belong to, motive or inducement. These 
impulsions upon conduct may bear a certain analogy to the 
action of ,viII upon muscle, as for example in this that, in 
the absence or dormancy of the legitiInate sovereign, they 
Inay exercise over conduct an absolute comInand, liInited 
only by the amount of the forces they possess, as, in the 
case of the muscles, the action of the 'will is limited by thei r 
physical capacity. 
Take the first of the disabling causes I haye mentioned. 
The will may be subject to surprises. It is but imperfectly 
and partially that 'we discharge the office of rational and 
deliberative beings. The ,vill Inay be asleep, like a sentry 
on his post, though it ought ahvays to be awake; even as 
Zeus, the Olympian sovereign who, agreeably to his office, 
is 
t\vake amid the slumbering gods in the Second Iliad, 
but is inveigled into sleep in the Fourteenth, and befooled 
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accordi
gly. During this dorlnancy of the will, passion, 
affection, intere:st, misconception, Inay carry the man into 
action ,vithout the proper warrant. 
I also subn1Ít for consideration whether the ,vill may in 
certain cases be defeated, be in fact outrun, by Inere rapid- 
ity of action on the part of an inferior faculty. The Inost 
ready illustration is perhaps to be found in the case of hot 
and hasty temper, especially ,vhen it is only a question of 
words, for words are ,vinged in a sensè, or to an effect, 
that blo,vs can rarely be. It is usually the function of the 
judgement to be the immediate arbiter of telllper by re- 
pressing its undue action: but the suppression of judge- 
nlent by telnper appears very commonly to be absolute, and 
this not upon a struggle, but by anticipation and ravidity. 
If the same thing lnay in fact apply to the 'v ill, ,ve Inust 
be conscious that there is here no relief from responsibility, 
since. a standing discipline of temper is alnong the most 
obvious of human duties. 
Again, ,vhy Inay ,ve not suppose that the will is subject 
to something in the nature of exhaustion .and fatigue? As 
,ve find a stal,vart reasoner like Butler occasionally adopt- 
ing a bad reason, though it be ,vith him as a black swan 
(for example, that of the probabilities against the life of 
Caesar as it actually was), it is conceivable that lapses of 
this kind may be due to a fatigue of váll, which has been 
brought about by severe and long-continued coercion of 
choice in abstruse or nicely balanced subject-lnatter; or, 
and perhaps more con1monly, amidst great difficulties of 
environment. It is true that in such a case the faculty or 
po\ver is not withdrawn. If it is subjected to a lllomentary 
abdication, that abdication is not involuntary. It n1Ïght 
have been avoided, for instance, by a sunlmOllS at the mo- 
ment for more strength, which is among the satellites of 
the will, or by a better adjustment Leforehand bet\\reen time 
and labour. A faculty going astray is not on that account 
to be treated as a cancelled faculty: even a careful calcu- 
lator will sOlnetilnes fall into an error in a sunl. 
But further, and in a more general way, I suppose we 
may maintain that the ,vill is, like every other portion of 
the human constitution, capable of being modified in con- 
u 
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llexion ,vith habit; is capable of, and liable to, education. 
It may become Inore or less proInpt, 1110re or less vigilant, 
1110re or less vigorous, more or less persistent, more or less 
comprehensive ill survey before action, lnore or less accu- 
rate in its apprehension of the rights and \\rrongs presented 
to it \vith authority by the conscience, though not forced 
upon it; of the true or false, the ùealltiful or deforlned, the 
isolated or the sympathetic, the pleasurable or the painful, 
subllÜtted to it for acceptance or rejection in all cases 
'v here they are assocIated ,vith conduct, or 'v here they de- 
Dland a recognition other than that of sÏInple apprehension. 
In a word there is a discipline ålld proLation of the ,,,,ill as 
of the other faculties; but ,vith a case ,vhich, though it 
lnay be regarded as a counterpart or reflection of theirs, 
al
o differs froln theirs in this that, ,vhile it presides oYer 
the ,vhole of their training, its o,vn is self-administered. 
Brief notice 111ay be taken of another question, lying 
between the will and all the other faculties ,vhich bring as 
it ,vere to the tribunal of choice all matters of lnotive or 
inducen1ent. It has been part of the hypothesis above 
explained that there exists in the human being a separate 
,viII-force which, as a superior in kind, overrules and over- 
rides all the forces belonging to lnotives and inducelnents, 
con
idered in then1selves. It seelns also conceivable that 
the ,vill is conc
rned in the award of those forces them- 
sel ves to the separate faculties, and thus in the exercise of 
a preventive, as ,veIl as an ultimate and overruling po,ver. 
]
ut if there be any truth in this alternative vie,v, I do not 
regard it as disposing of the ,vhole case; for it seenIS an 
established fact of experience that the ,vill may be de facto 
in abeyance, and that conduct is, or may be, prompted in 
part by passion ,vithout ,vill. It therefore follo,vs that, 
"rhen we speak of the freedom of the ,vill, we deal with 
that which in the abstract is true universally, but ,vhich in 
particular and exceptional cases may fail to be operative. 
And, after all, ,ve Inay be pressed with the extrelne 
nature of the difficulties against ,vhich ,vill has to contend, 
sometilnes under the most adverse circumstances. It is 
constantly cOlnpelled to ackno,vledge that the conclusion 
which it rejects is sustained by considerations, which are at 
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once legitimate and forcible in themselves, though they are 
certainly or probably outweighed, in either or both respects, 
by the reasons on the other side. Here there is a doubt in 
fact, but none in principle. Doubts in principle arise, when 
the reason cannot formulate a firm, even if obscure, moral 
judgement upon particulars. These become more frequent 
as "\ve ascend into the higher circles of life. It is perhaps 
difficult to name a case more palpable than that supplied by 
the case of Charles the First in assenting to the Act for the 
attainder of Strafford. Yet even such a case does not per- 
haps exhibit at its maximum the amount of pressure which 
may solicit the will, and may even seem in some minds to 
apply a force majeure to its action, and wring from it a 
consent it declines to give. Such cases may occur in the 
form of extreme physical torture, or of the lapse of women 
into sensual vice as an alternative to starvation. Surrender 
under such circumstances ought often to disarm absolutely 
the judgement of man. They recur at their extreme point, 
by disabling the conscience which is the informant of the 
will, and thus by effacing for the Inoment the distinction of 
right and wrong on the particular point, rather than by any 
in vas ion of the general truth of the freedom of the will, 
which under such circumstances is widowed of the mate- 
rial w'hereupon to act. If there be a general collapse of 
the moral agent, the question as to freedom of the will 
is hardly brought into view. In many even of such cases, 
where repentance follows, there comes with it a frank ad- 
mission that, while there might be plea for excuse and 
sense of pressure, there is no absolute justification, for 
there was not in strictness an abolition of freedom. It 
might perhaps be added that, if there have been or might 
be instances in which fear or weakness mounted up to a 
true necessity, such instances would no more affect the 
general doctrine of free volition than eclipses of the sun 
are taken into account in making estimates of its general 
operation. 
Of course this particular aspect of the subject, which 
treats of the self-action as against the bondage of the will 
in the extremities of trial, must be held carefully apart 
from the cognate but wholly different question which arises 
U2 
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as to the relation between the application of such trial to 
our frai1 humanity, and the doctrine of a paternal Provi- 
dence, governing the world. 
So much for those extreme cases, which at the outset I 
separated from the average or ordinary function presented 
to the will in the common course of life. 
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BUTLER supplies the teleologist with his text, in a manner 
resembling that, in which he himself had been supplied by 
Origen. 'All observations of final causes, drawn from the 
principles of action in the heart of man, compared with the 
condition he is placed in, serve all the good uses which in- 
stances of final causes in the material ,vorld about us do 1.' 
There is a notion, highly popular ,vith the champions of 
negation, that the argument from final causes, which for- 
merly held its head so high, has been effectually maimed by 
the establishment of the doctrine of physical sequence. This 
objection w'as urged by 
Ir. Romanes, only ho,vever in the 
earlier period of his life; but it may be found to admit of 
a conclusiye answer, and this singularly able champion saw 
reason, before his much lamented death, to abandon it. 
But negation, usually vigilant enough, appears to have 
overlooked the fact that, although the argument of design 
took its rise within the precincts of the physical order, it 
did not end there. And Butler has here laid down for us 
the cardinal principle on .which is founded its extension 
to the moral universe, so far as that moral universe lies 
,vithin our cognizance. It remains, however, to point out 
(1) that here ,ve at once escape from the apparent difficulty 
which for a time ,vas used to baffie the argument, inasmuch 
as there is not in the moral order anything ,vhich essentially 
corresponds with physical sequence; (2) that this extension 
has itself two departments: one ,vhich deals with the human 
species as individuals; the second ,vhich regards them as 
gathered into societies, and which is itself susceptible .of 
a subdivision between single societies, which constitute the 
individuals of this compartment of the subject, and the grand 
1 Sermon, vi. 1 ; also Analogy, I. iii. ]. 
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combination at large of the societies known to history and 
forming the 'Parliament of man,' the great evolution of the 
world. 
'Vith these prefatory observations, I pass to the question 
of the argunlent of teleology as it has been cOffil11only 
handled, in conjunction with the dispositions of external 
nature: t.hat is to say, to physical antecedents known },y 
experience to be capable in each case of producing the 
effects alleged in argument. And, accordingly, it is con- 
tended that, wherever there is such an assemblage of physical 
antecedents, we lose sight of the argument of design; for 
while their adequacy, taken individually, is indisputable, the 
question relnains whether their juxtaposition may be due 
only to chance. 
Rut it nlust be observed, before ,ve proceed farther, that ,ve 
are here touching only a very small portion of the field which 
is covered by the argunlent of teleology. For ,ve are dealing 
,vith inorganic nature only. But from inorganic nature ,ve 
ascend to organisms; from organisms to intelligence; from 
intelligence to morality; and, 'with or beyond this, to the 
cOluprehensive idea of the spiritual life, or the Í1nage of God. 
It is plain that the argument against design in the reabn of 
inorganic nature ceases to have any corresponding force as 
we rise into the higher divisions of created things, unless 
and until it be shown that in those higher divisions the phe- 
nOlnena, ,vhich appear in cOlubination, and w'hich accomplish 
a purpose, are thelnselves immediately due to a concurrenef' 
of antecedents as necessarily connected .with the several 
constituent items, as those "\vhich the natural inorganic world 
supplies for the uses of the argluuent against design. So 
that, if the argument of design be applicable to the inorganic 
world, it nlay be applicable a fortiori to those 'worlds ,vhich 
are above it. 
Having this caution solidly laid do,vn in the first instance, 
let us proceed to exam ine how far design in the natural 
'world is really touched by the hostile reasoning. 
The objector succeeds in referring the cOlllbination to a set 
of antecedents, which are adequate, when taken together, to 
produce the result, but 'which are severally such as cannot be 
referred to any special purpose; and ,vhose action, if taken 
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separately, conveys not so luuch as an inkling of a moral aim. 
Yes: but ho,v did the antecedents themselves COllle to be com- 
bined? Does not the juxtaposition of such antecedents, as 
are cOlllbinedly capable of producing consequents that ac- 
complish a purpose, as effectually, though more reluotely, 
suggest the arguluent of design? For ,ve ask how ,vas it 
that the antecedents came into their admitted collocation? 
A man is the child of his grandfather as truly as of his fa- 
ther. It is admitteÜ that the antecedents have a power and 
a special fitness to produce the rOlllbination. That fitness 
growing out of the relation among the antecedents, regarded 
as a .whole, in its turn implies purpose; and purpose Í1nplies 
a moral agent. 
The set of antecedents, w'hich thus require us to shift the 
standing-ground backwards by a stage, has, for each of its 
items, other sets of physical antecedents, and the great 
argulnent of design, which is uo'v lllOst commonly described 
by the phrase I have already enlployecl, may be simply and 
concisely represented by these ,vords; adaptation, ,,-hich is 
essentially comprehensive, implies purpose; and purpose, in 
its turn, Í1uplies an agent. .Adaptation carries the idea of 
something distinct from mere po,ver or capacity. For thes
 
latter nlay be predicated of a single and uncompounded 
energy, whereas adaptation, in ,vhich energy mayor may 
not be included, requires that a nUll1ber of parts be placed in 
connexion .with one another, and that the aggregate be en- 
dowed with a fitness, not included in the parts if taken 
singly, to perform a function, or produce an entity, beyond 
itself. So the argtlnlent holds good that adaptation, thus 
understood, implies purpose; and purpose is the intention 
of a moral agent to accomplish an end by the use of the 
appropriate systenl of means. 
'Ve must not allo,,- ourselves to becolue the sport of ,vords. 
Chance has no real objective existel1ce. It simply signifies 
events of ,vhich ,ve cannot trace the sequence. For us, the 
sparrow falls to the ground by chance, for we can observe no 
purpose in connexion ,vith the event. And so it may be with 
cards or dice. It is conceivable that in the aggregate a series 
of these indications may have a very serious purpose; and 
,vho shall say that any fraction of a serious purpose is not 
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serious? But in an inquiry of this kind, \ve lllay justly say, 
de minÙnis non CUl'at lex: a certain lnagnituùe is requisite 
to bring the argulnent of design ,vithin our Inental range, as 
a physical Inagnitude, ,vhich the lnicroscope might catch, 
may be too slnall for the eye. 
Chance, therefore, cannot be a competitor ,vith purpose, in 
regarù to teleology or the arguluent frolll design. 
nut now it is contended by some, that the investigations of 
science, or of natural. science (and it is most important to 
bear in mind that ,vherever the substantive is used alone, it is 
used in regard to natural science exclusively 1), have laid open 
the facts of physical causation; that they have delilonstrated 
to us that there are a lllultitude of adaptations in nature 
which are immediately due to ,,'hat religion ,vould call the 
operation of second causes; and that the saIne ,vill hold as we 
move on,vards and upwards in an ascending scale. Let the 
first set of antecedents be ((, the next ,vill be al, the next 
behind this a 2 , and so on to an. 'Thus we should have before 
us so many sets of cOlnbinations of antecedents, 111ultiplying 
themselves as w"e ascend in geolnetrical progressions. 
rhis 
being so, it follows that, if our query as to the first combina- 
tion or juxtaposition of antecedents have a solid foundation, 
then, the farther ,ve carry the pursuit of these conl binatiolls, 
-the more is that foundation deepened and strengthened. 
Before proceeding to another stage, let me say I do not 
proscribe the idea that even to the original and crude ma- 
terial forces before their differentiation, on account of the 
capacities for combination and result ,vhich, ,vhen differen- 
tiab:d, their constituent parts will exhibit, the argtunent of 
design might in a measure be applicable. 
It is fundaluental with 
Ir. ROllutnes, in the anti-teleologi- 
(1al argulnent which he maintained at an early period of his 
distinguished career, rigidly to exclude the adnlÍssion of 
design when only a single combination is concprned: be it 
that of the sea-bay, or that of the ere, the illustrations with 
'v hich he deals 2. But he makes a considerable achnission for 
\ 
2 Thoughts on Re , ligioll pr. 45, 5(; 
seq. I will here cite the intere
til1g 
passage which Se]Te
 as a ha:-d:-; for 
the argument of the early es!'ay of 
'Ir. Romanes (p, 5G). He introduces 


1 In obedience to an established 
though (as I think) faulty usage; 
which has left us, I belieye, without 
a term to describe knowledge in its 
strictest sem
e. 
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the ad verse case when the floor is widened, and a combination 
of COlnbinations, or a multitude of combinations, is contem- 
plated. The bringing together of all the combinations so 
arranged as to exhibit adaptation to an end, is ,vith hiIu 
conclusive, at least p1'ima facie, in favour of the inference of 
agency; that is to say, of an agent. 
Thus far ::\11'. Romanes is led by the distinction ,vhich he 
draws between general and special design; bet,veen special 
adjustments, and the general laws of nature 1. It appears 
plain, however
 to me that his concession ought in consist- 
ency to have been carried farther. Let us take his case of 


an ob
erver, who walks down to the 
8ea-
hore : - 
'}<'ir:-t, he ou!'erves that there is a 
beautiful lJasin hollowed out in the 
land for the reception of a hay; that 
the siùcs of this basi!l which, from 
being near its opening, are most ex- 
po!'ed to the action of large rolling 
biJIows, are composed of rocky cliffs, 
evidently in order to pren\nt the fur- 
ther encroachment of the sea, and the 
consequent destruction of the entire 
bay: that the sides of the basin, 
which from being succes!'ively situ- 
ated more inland are succe!'sively less 
and less expo
erl to the action of 
larg-e wa,-e!', are constituted succes- 
sin-ly of smaller rock!', passing into 
shingle, and eventually into the finest 
sand: that, as the tides rise and fall 
with as g-reat a regularity as was 
exhibited by the movements of the 
watch, the stones are carefully sepa- 
rated out from the sand to be arranged 
in sloping- layers by themsel Yes, and 
this always with a most beautiful ref- 
erence to the places round the margin 
of the basin which are most in dang-er 
of being damaged by the action of 
the waves. He would further obsenoe, 
upon clo!'cr inspection, that this pro- 
cess of seledÏ\"e arrangement goes into 
matters of the most minute detail. 
Here, for instance, he would observe 
a mile or two of a particular kind of 
:-.eaweed artistically arranged in one 
long sinuous line upon the beach; 
there he would see a wonderful de- 


posit of shells; in another place a 
lovely little purple heap of garnet 
sand, the minute particles of which 
have all been carefully picked out 
from the surrounding acres of yellow 
sand. Again, he would notice that 
the streams which come down to the 
bay are all flowing in channels admir- 
ably ùug out for the purpose; and, 
being led by curiosity to investigate 
the teleology of the!'e various streams, 
he would find that they senoe to sup- 
plJ' the water which the sea loses by 
evaporation, and also, by a wonderful 
piece of adjustment, to furnish fresh 
water to those ammals and plants 
which thri,.e best in fresh water, and 
yet by their combined action to carry 
down sufficient mineral constituents to 
gi,-e that precise degree of saltness to 
the sea as a whole which is required 
for the maintenance of pelagic life. 
Lastly, continuing his investigations 
along this line of inquiry, he would 
find that a thousand different habitats 
were all thoughtfully adapted to the 
needs of a hundred thousand different 
forms of life, none of which could 
surYÌve if these habitats were re,er!'ed. 
Now, I think that our imaginary in- 
quirer would be a dull man if, as the 
result of all this study, he failed to 
conclude that the evidence of design 
furnished by the marine bay was at 
l
ast as cogent as that which he had 
previou!'ly found in his study of the 
watch.' 
1 Tlloughts on Religion, p. 60. 
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the sea-bay, produced, as he has sho\vn, by the action of a 
nUluber of Ï1ulllediate physical causes, independent one of 
another. N O\V he \vollld adnlÏt that each of these antece- 
dents has its own antecedent; let us call it a pre-antecedent. 
There was then a collection of these pre-antecedents, \vhich 
stood in the sallle relation to the later, and imrnediate or 
proxiruate antecedents, as these later or lllore innnediate 
antecedents held to the sea-bay. And they hold, as ,ve have 
seen, to that sea-bay a relationship' once removed' but not 
the less real because it becollles operative through one 
llledium or through more than one. For they in their turn 
had been due to a prior set of antecedents, antecedents of 
a third order; and so forth until, in the upward movement, 
\ve arrive at the original vÅ}'J, or Illatter in its primal condi- 
tion. So that here ,ve have the very thing postulated for 
the adrnission, nalnely, a cOlubination of cOlnbinations, al- 
though they all eventuate in one result; anù as the corubi- 
nation of combinations is adn1Ìtted to raise a presurnption 
of design, it is evident that the sea-bay, if not by virtue of 
its Ï1nlnediate l)arentage, yet by virtue of its long line of 
ancestors, or its atavislu, effectually raises that presurup- 
tion; everyone of the antecedents ill the successive stages 
having been in itself independent of every other, by "rhich, 
and by the progenitors (so to call them) of \vhich, it was 
accolupanied, and this independence is just as cOlnplete as 
the independence of the physical causation in one depart- 
Illent of nature can be of the physical causation in another, 
for it is absolute and entire 1; and \ve are entitled to press 
the physicist ,vith his own interrogatory, 'Ho\v is it that 
all [these] physical causes conspire, by their united action, 
to the production of a general order of nature? ' And take 
again the suggestion conveyed in the follo,ving ,yords: 'The 
resultant is detern1Ìned as to luagnitude and direction by 
the components. Yes: but what about the nlagnitude and 
{lirection of these conlponents 2 ? ' 
So the suprerlle directing cause is intelligence. In fact, 
the introduction of antecedents, intended to overset the 
argunlent of design, ends by impa.rting to it a large acces- 
sion of strength. As it originally was urged. it rested on 
1 Thoughts on Religion, p. 67. 2 Ibid. p. 70. 
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the final COlnbination only. But we now find that there is 
a long or indefinite series of combinations: and a series of 
combinations is in itself a new combination; apart from 
the force which attaches to each of them when viewed sep- 
arately, and only in relation to its immediate consequent. 
A like argulnent applies to the final union of all the sepa- 
rate combinations, that Inake up the general order of nature. 
But this conclusion is followed by observations, ,vhich 
deprive it of practical value. This intelligence, ,ve are told, 
is different from anything that ,ve kno,y of mind in our- 
selves. Different, not in degree only, but in kind. Find- 
ing its onward ,yay with the aid of 
Ir. Herbert 
pencer, 
the argument holds that, for the purpose in view, '
Iind 
lnust be divested of all attributes by which it is distin- 
guished,' in other words, 'mind is a blank 1.' Surely one 
of the most unfortunate of arguments. 'Ye have arrived in 
our inquiries at a combination which requires nothing less 
than what we call and know by experience as mind. But, 
to meet the case before us, we are required to postulate 
something still greater, and much greater than our mind 
can be pretended to be. 'Ve cannot grasp the dimensions, 
nor follow the operation, of this great creative mind. There- 
fore, though we see its results, in us and before us, for us 
it is no mind at all. A bewildering, nay, a befooling con- 
clusion. 
Let us proceed to test it. Strange as it may seem, the 
argument appears to be no other than this. \Vere the ob- 
ject before us one produced by the thought and hand of 
man, we should, it seems, be entitled, at the stage ,ve have 
previously reached in the argument, to say that this must 
be recognized as proving design: design limited in its char- 
acter as proceeding froin a limited agent, yet still true de- 
sign. In dealing, however, with the order of nature, ,ve 
become acquainted with products which, taken in severalty 
and in simple forms, lead to a like conclusion; but which 
taken as a ,vhole are not only more large, subtle, complex, 
and diversified, but are all these in a way transcending all 
measure, and are the products of a power which passes 
beyond comprehension. Let us view this power, by way 
1 Thoughts on Religion, p. 74. 
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of illustration, as if it were a line projected into space. 
Let us cut off from it some limited and moderate space. 
Such is the productive for.ce of the hUluan intellect, com- 
pared with that of the Unseen. \Vhat are ,ve to conclude? 
One should say we nlay reasonably cherish a devout amaze- 
ment at the infinite excess of the Divine over the hUlnan. 
But no, says the adversary. The limited line is all very 
well and is a true line, and he that drew it was capable of 
designing: but the endless one, even though it produce 
\vhat (taken singly) is analogous to the products of the 
limited, cannot be recognized as proceeding from a Power 
capable of purpose, as acting upon design, and is, in the 
vie\v of the present discussiol!, no nlind at all. If this be 
the ('ill de sac of our inquiries, surely reason has abdicated 
her throIie. 
Let us next proceed to that intermediate region of nature 
wl1Ïch may be ternled the animal, and \vhich lies between 
the human and the inorganic. It appears to be admitted 
that, within the bounùs of this region, the adjustments of 
means to ends are more numerous, nicer, and more elaborate, 
than in the r(1ahn of inanÏlnate nature. But it is contended 
that the arglunent in favour of design is no stronger on that 
account. Here, again, the phenomena presented to us are 
said to be accounted for by their antecedents; and, whether 
this can be demonstrated or not, it probably cannot be de- 
nied with demonstration. On the other hand, another class 
of arguments indicating purpose can be more effectively 
developed at" the next stage of our inquiries, and is accord- 
ingly reserved. 
Passing onwards, then, we come to the case of Inan, the 
lord of the visible creation. A"p-d here, as it seen1S to me, 
the argument of the teleologist rides triumphant, I Inay 
almost say unassailed, from the yery first. Not as regards 
the adaptations of his bodily constitution; for here, I sup- 
pose, no lnore can be said than that, as the anitnal adapta- 
tion
 surpass the inorganic, so the human corporal adapta- 
tions (take the \vonderful case of the hand for example) 
transcend those of the animal world at large. But whereas, 
for aniInals, ',e ""ere not enabled to draw our arguments from 
any higher region, the position is now altered in its very 
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foundation. 'Ve rise fronl the animated to the intellectual 
and the spiritual part of man, and frOln his material compo- 
sition to his environment, and to his condition as a whole. 
And now the argument of design appears before us in 
a shape altogether new. l\Ian finàs himself placed not in a 
chaos of accidents, but in what he finds to be on the 'whole, 
though only in partial and imperfect development, a kosmos 
of experiences and events so ordered as to present a certain 
character and to produce certain results. Before examining 
the argument of design as it arises out of the relation be- 
tween man and his environment, or experience, let us for a 
few. moments consider it in connexion with his composition 
or constitution. The proposition that reference of facts to 
antecedents is, as a rule, one thing in the inorganic world 
and another in the higher orders of being, cannot perhaps 
be better illustrated than by observing the conditions of our 
human lineage. I see no reason to doubt that heredity is 
here largely traceable. But more largely in physical than 
in mental peculiarities, and sometimes under the most sin- 
gular forms 1. It is more easy to find the tradition of phy- 
sical beauty in particular faluilies than continuity of Inind. 
Some are fond of referring the characters of great men to 
their parents; but súch references commonly cover no more 
than a very small part of the ground. Little is known of the 
parents of Shakespeare; but it seems plain that the space 
by ,vhich his genius went in advance of ordinary mental 
endowments 'vas in no degree bridged over by them, and 
was indeed nothing less than illlineasurable. Napoleon had 
a beautiful and energetic mother, and a notary of SOine ability 
for his father. The former is a clear case of heredity as to 
physical beauty: but as to mental characteristics no common 
measure can be found between the Corsican parents and 
this colossal man. Political ability affords, in the mental 


1 A gentleman, rather well known sons reproduced this non-voluntary 
in the (still) present century, had habit, and was equally solitary in it. 
the peculiarity, when asleep, of emit- So the reproduction of a single white 
ting breath in short and light puffs, Jock amidst a mass of dark hair is 
which raised part of the upper lip. alleged at this time to characterize a 
No one in his sphere was known to Roman family of high rank and his- 
do the same, or even to have heard toric name. 
of an.y one who did. But one of his 
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order, the most marked and frequent instances of evident 
transmission. But, as a rule, antecedellce here entirely fails 
us as an instrument for rendering account in the greater 
cases; and the floor is left clear and unincull1 bered for crea- 
tive power and the manifestation of design. That vacant 
floor is at once filled by the great world-historic fact of the 
singular and palpable adaptation between the apparition of 
luen having the highest greatness, and the demands made 
by the order of circumstances into 'v hich they ,vere born. 
Indeed, I have read;in a negative treatise of great ability, 
the remark that, ,vere it not for our living in a time when 
aU Divine interference with the order of nature has been 
disproved, it might almost be supposed to be established by 
this particular class of phenomena. 
Let us no,v turll to the other portion of the field of argu- 
. mente Speaking generally, the position in ,vhich man find::; 
himself placed seeins to be adapted to his instruction and his 
Ünprovement. Like the sea-bay, it presents a combination 
of parts accommodated to particular purposes; and, like the 
structure of the sea-bay, so the COIn bination of these parts 
can be submitted to an analysis. "\Ve find from experience 
that the hlllnan character is tested, exercised, and matured by 
some, perhaps by all, of the combinations it presents; for its 
elevation and its felicity, if they are turned to account in one 
way, for its degradation and destruction, if they are handled 
in another. External fortunes like,vise arrive not by chance, 
but, for the most part, under the operation of certain laws 
of sequence. Prudence and forethought issue in success, 
extravagance and neglect in ruin or in failure. The ob- 
servance of justice and truth brings about good repute and 
general respect, often gratitude and the return of benefits; 
,vhile the opposite qualities are regarded with disfavour, 
and create indifference or dislike, or rouse opposition. 
All these rules, it is true, seenl to fail, and even to be 
reversed, in particular cases. But '" esley predicted with 
justice that the effect of reclaiming large bodies of men 
from ignorance, idleness, debauchery, and irreligion to 
habits of sobriety and diligence, and to a sense of piety, 
would be so fundalnentally to alter and improve their 
condition on the whole, as to bring in a new set of dan- 
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gers and temptations, which lurk in the train of prosperity. 
Even amidst the dark fortunes of the early Church, the 
Apostle gave the assurance 1 that godliness had the promise 
of the life that no'v is. Through all the following cen- 
turies this declaration has been echoed back by the pre- 
vailing tenor of the facts of life. Christianity, born in 
a lllanger, has attracted to itself, in overwhelming propor- 
tion, the power, the ,vea.1th, and the conunanding influences 
of the world. In the battle of good and evil, Providence, 
though it lnay seem to be fighting in disguise, chooses its 
siùe and makes kno,vn its choice. 
Here, then, is a schelue of llloral adaptation, ,,"'hich though 
imperfect is universal and perpetual. 
<\nd here there is 
not, as in the case of the sea-bay, any such collection of 
physical antecedents, as can be set up by way of competitors 
with the action of the Almighty, or can furnish sonle sort of 
substitute for design. And there is no aggregate of moral 
antecedents capable of being picked out from alnong the 
threads of the tangled \veb of life with any approach to the 
uniformity and clearness necessary to denlonstrate the rela- 
tion between moral causes and their effects. In regard to 
the most important of all the benefits to be gained, the very 
highest are those exhibited by the formation of character. 
But these are often indiscernible until they have reached a 
considerable degree of ripeness, and it ,vonld be iInpossible 
to establish such an analysis of them, or of the experiences 
anÚdst ,vhich they were evolved, as in any tolerable degree 
to affiliate particular effects to their particular causes. The 
evidence is, as a rule, essentially general, but the educative 
process is broad and undeniable. The fortress of design 
is so planted in the wide expanse of hlunan life, as to be 
alike unassailable by its enemies and conspicuous in the 
eyes of every rational and im pal
tial observer. Besides 
the fatally enhanced difficulty, \vhich philosophy finds in 
assigning consequents to moral antecedents from general 
defect of exactitude in the evidence of connexion, another 
po.wer intervenes to defeat the process of calculation. 
That is the power of ,vill. For it is often found to ha p- 
pen that two men ,vill, in circumstances \v hich appear to 
1 1 Tim. iy. 8. 
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the observer identical, arrive at decisions, and follow lines 
of conduct, absolutely contradictory. It is true that the 
opposition in the nlodes of action lnay have regard, and 
may even in a certain sense be due, to inward springs of 
character and iInpulse. But these influences, besides being 
infinitely diverse, nlanifold, and also cOlllplex, are effectu- 
ally hidden, sOluetÏ1nes wholly, sOIIletillles in a large de- 
gree, fro In the eye of hUlnan observation, and cannot 
therefore be maùe evidence in the case. Whereas. on the 
other side, it is ingèniously urged that in every physical 
adaptation, the union of conditions presented to us can be 
finally, and unequivocally, traced up to the action of the 
t,vo great postulate
, Dlatter and force 1. 
The argulnent of design in the intelligent order lnay be 
said to begin not with Ulan, but in the sphere of the 
lo,ver anÜllals, and in connexion with their instincts. It 
has a larger and clearer application to the case of men 
taken individually. But the chain of extension does not 
end here. 'Ve pass fronl man individually into a new 
sphere of arguillellt, ,vhen ,ve consider man introduced to 
the adaptations of union in the social body, and to the 
purposes, ever lnultiplying alnong progressive races, of 
advanced political developluent. 
Besides the difference already pointed out on behalf of 
intelligent and moral, as cOlnpared ,vith physical, teleology, 
,ve should, I conceive, reckon this capacity of develop- 
ment in its coulbinations. The adaptations in the inani- 
mate, inorganic ,vor III are, for the purposes of conUllon 
observation, stationary. Even in the organic departillents 
inferior to man, the range assigned to progress is very 
liInited. It luay indeed be" disclosed to us hereafter that 
physical combination lllay, as in the case of the earth we 
inhabit, or of other heavenly bodies, forlll portions of 
larger and more complex developluents. In the case of 
the human being, ,ve have thenl already placed before us. 
vVhat a marvellous thing in itself, and apart fronl any 
conclusion as to the manner of its use, is the development 
or education of a geniu
, like that of Goethe, in his long 


1 The argument from physical in some of the Bridgwater Trf'atises, 
adaptation is comprehensively stated e. g. those of \Vhewell and Bl'll. 
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life of fo:nrscore years, with the marked changes it in- 
cluded, and notwithstanding its great and important de- 
ficiencies. \Vhen we contemplate lnany of the political 
societies, such as the I{oman, the British, the ...\.merican, 
their movement through successive stages is astonishing. 
But each of these stages is a ne,v presentation of the 
argument of design; and the cOlnbination of the stages 
among themselves is a new presentation of it in a new fonn. 
So that besides the inference deducible from each combi- 
nation by itself, the combinations ascend with the force of 
multiplication. \Ye have a hierarchy of combinations. 
Greatest and last of all, within the range of the intelli- 
gent and moral order, is the great drama of world-history. 
It is, indeed, not as yet placed fully ,vithin our vie,v. But 
Christendom perceives that it has a centre in the Incarna- 
tion and the Advent; and the adaptations offered us by 
history, in preparation for these events, are so salient and 
palpable, that it Inay be supposed difficult, even for non- 
Christians, altogether to deny them. The most palpable of 
the auxiliary arrangements ,vhich ' prepared the ,vay of the 
Lord, and luade straight in the desert a highway for our 
God \' were the general dominance of the Greek language, 
consequent mainly, but by no means wholly, on the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, the introduction of the 
literary and thinking ,vorld to the Old Testalnent through 
the Septuagint, and the network of facile communication 
w.ith all the apparatus of a dOlninant intelligence, which 
was supplied by the grand itinerary of the Ron1an Empire. 
:\[ore irn portant still, if less obvious and salient than these, 
were the intellectual contributioñs ready to hand for the 
formation of Christian thought and action through the 
Greek and Roman mind respectively. A concurrence after 
the fact, greatly subserving the purposes of revealed re- 
ligion, is, as I should plead, to be found in the remarkable 
assemblage of the ancient Sacred Books, belonging to re- 
ligions outside the pale of the Bible, and materially sus- 
tained, as I should further plead, by other manifestations 
of primitive religion, also foreign to the geographical pre- 
cinct embraced by the Scriptural record. All this is of 
1 Is. xl. 3. 
X 
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course to amass particulars, not in rivalry ,vith but in sub- 
ordination to, the mighty and long-lived evangelicaII)repa- 
ration presented to us by the Hebre\v history. 'Yhat may 
yet further have to be lnade kno\\rn in the cOluplement of the 
great tiIne--cycle not yet filled up, it is inlpossible to say, 
and would be hazardous even to conjecture. But as the 
plays or tales of poets and romancers lnay indicate the 
essence of their plot long before they have been fully ex- 
hibited or perused, sp ,ve have had already subluitted to our 
view the historic drama of the human race in what are to 
all appearance its highest and its governing sections, in a 
degree and on a scale of vast diInension and illlllleasurable 
complication of parts, such as offers to us the facts of com- 
bination, and the argulnent of design, ,,
ith an extension 
almost mocking the human faculty, but yet \vith a clearness 
such that he "rho runs llUty read. 
It is this fortress of design, as exhibited in the natural, 
the m-oral, and the spiritual government of the man as such, 
that Butler, without having it for his professed and princi- 
pal ainl, and indeed 1vithout detailed exposition, has exhib- 
ited to us more forcibly, in point of essential principle, than 
any other writer: so that it is no exaggeration to decorate 
him ,vith the chieftainship of Christian Teleology. Paley, 
as I conceive, as a sturdy wrestler, overthro,vs his antago- 
nists ,vithin the compass of his arm, while Butler soars 
high into the heaven above them as an eagle on the ,ving. 
T,vo other matters call for observation before bringing 
these remarks to a close. 
First, a favourite subject of discussion in the philosophi- 
cal world is that which passes by the name of evolution. 
It is not a very convenient name, for it does not in itself 
indicate the idea of which it is meant to be the vehicle. In 
itself it may be said to mean the sequence of events, but it 
really has reference to the order of causation. It might be 
said, as it is now used, to mean the sequence of events 
through the operation of second causes; but this language 
may not be agreeable to those 'who do not accept the sug- 
gestion it seems to make of a first cause lying behind them. 
The evolution ,ye have now before us would perhaps in 
Christian terminology be called devolution, for it would 
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mean that the Almighty has entrusted to that system of 
nature, 'v hich He has designed and put into action, the pro- 
duction and government of effects at large: as the ,vatch- 
maker has entrusted to the nlainspring and machinery of 
a watch the discharge of its essential function, namely, the 
indication of time. 
In many quarters it appears to be either asserted or taken 
for granted that this method of action, this proùuction of 
natural effects fronl natural causes, is a heavy if not a deadly 
blow to religion, and in particular to the argument of design. 
'Ve are told that the theory ,vhich evolution displaces ,vas 
a theory of sudden or special creation: phraseology ,,
hich 
has been devised by negationists, and of 'v hich those arguing 
from an opposite point may perhaps be allowed to say that 
it seems unphilosophical, if not indeed ahnost nonsensical. 
For au effect produced in the course of nature is no more 
sudden and no more special if produced by the action of a 
force flowing direct from Deity, than if it result from the 
action of (as it ,vere) a store of force lodged in SOlne inter- 
nlediate agency. It is only the wildest spirit of assumption 
,vhich can suppose that government by forces coming straight 
from the fountain-head must needs be government by fits 
and starts, and that order and method cannot be had except 
by the action of 'v hat are known as instrumental causes. 
But such action of second causes is not a thing ,vhich 
believers in religion ought to be inclined to view with 
jealousy. In the history of thought, it is pre-eminently 
they who have taught the existence and power of the will 
in created agents, of a separate originating source of action, 
and of many and grave effects; of an order, in short, of 
second causes which is of the greatest force and dignity 
among them all. Take, for example, the will of Alexander 
the Great in the invasion and conquest of Asia. In itself 
a first cause, it was, notwithstanding, relatively to the coun- 
sels of God, a second cause: for it was through this second 
cause, that is, through its foreseen results, that the Almighty 
brought about some events, which .were most powerful fac- 
tors in the accomplishment of His counsels for the redemp- 
tion of the world. If, then, we see that Almighty wisdom 
can thus make the force and independent action of man effec- 
X2 
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tuate the purposes of His governruent, why should it be Ï1n- 
agined, by either friends or foes, that devolutions of power 
to other created agencies, not spontaneous, but working only 
upon the lines of an order which lIe himself has pre de- 
tern1Ïned, can involve the smallest derogation from His 
supremacy? 
Let us take, for exarnple, the 'v hole up\vard movement of 
organic life, from its lowest forms of luollusc or zoophyte, 
or be they what they may, to the highest of those orders 
which were included in the preparation of the earth for 
the residence of man. On the one supposition, the Almighty 
was alike and equally concerned in everyone of the infini- 
tesimal exerci
es of force by which the ascent was gradually 
achieved. On the other supposition, portions of that force 
\vere delegated to initial forrns of natural agency, with all 
the conditions of their advancenlent fore-ordained, including 
its interruptions and its failures, and that the results were 
achieved by a heaven-born necessity, precisely as they ,vould 
have been under the method first proposed. The difference 
thus set up by us has, as it regards the Divine omnipotence, 
not an atom of result. If the modes of operation differ, 
the method and effect are the same. It may, however, per- 
haps be said that in relation to us they seriously differ: that, 
in its manifestation to us, the fornler method represented 
government by occasion; the latter luethod, government by 
scheme or system. The one did not preclude the idea of 
change, the other betokened fixity, and encouraged antici- 
pation and prediction. 11e it so: the fixity being, however, 
one liable at any moment to displacement, like that order 
of climatic or terrestrial phenomena 'which, amidst marrying 
and giving in marriage, was ruàely interrupted by the del- 
uge; or like that regulated existence of heavenly bodies 

hich, at the proper time, find its consummation in the dis- 
charge of their shattered fragnlents through unmeasured 
space. But let us regard the scheme or system apart from 
these contingent changes. Ought our tracing of the wide- 
spread operation of second causes to darken our conception 
of Deity? As it seems to rue, it should do exactly the re- 
verse. The more we have of system and fixity in nature, 
the better. For, in the method of natural seoond causes, 
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God as it ,vere takes the map of His o,vn counsels out of the 
recesses of His own idea, and graciously lays it near our 
view; condescending, as it were, to make us partakers of 
His thought, so that, seeing more and more His qualities in 
His acts, we may, from knowing their large collocation, be 
more and more stirred to admiration, to thankfulness, and 
to love. 
And although the overthro,v of religion by evolution has 
bee1;1. loudly proclaimed in the name of science, it would be 
injustice no less than folly to charge this shallow conception 
on men of science taken at large, or as represented by their 
most distinguished authorities 1. 
Next and lastly, in connexion ,vith the great argument 
of design, the illustration frOlll the instance of a watch found 
on a heath has become famous, and has also come to be 
closely, perhaps for this country inseparably, associated with 
the name of Paley, a writer so well kno,vn, among other 
qualities, for the felicity of his illustrations. 
In the year 1873, however, Lord K eaves, a 'well-known 
Scottish judge, deli vered to an association at Carlisle a 
lecture on Paley, in which he showed that the illustration 
was not original, but borrowed. In announcing the circum- 
stances, Lord Neaves is careful to state that his discovery 
in like manner is borrowed from one or more preceding 
inquirers. 
Bernard Nieuwentyt, a Dutch philosopher, published si- 
multaneously in Dutch and English, in the year 1715, an able 
and learned work, Tl
e Existence of God demonstrated by 
the wonders of Nature, which book, a few years afterwards, 
was translated into English by John Chamberlayne, and 
published under the title of The Religious Philosopher. 
When the respective passages in the two works are com- 
pared, they show a relationship in detail, besides the identi
y 
of the genf'ral idea. Paley's apology is this; that it was 
his general practice, after having made his o,vn notes on 
a subject, to consult the works of others, and to publish 
what he had extracted, 'commonly ,vithout the name of the 
author 2.' The application of his rule was in this instance 


1 See Dr. Zahm's Evolution and Dogma, Part II. chaps. vii, viii. 
2 Lord Neaves, Lecture on Paley, pp. 25-27. Blackwood, 1873. 
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most unfortunate, for he seems to have been forcibly struck 
,vith the force and beauty of the illustration, or he would 
hardly have selected it, as he has done, to take its place in 
the opening paragraph of his ,york. 
But although the proprietary title of Kieuwentyt to the 
illustration, as against Paley, is thus firmly established, this 
argulnent itself is far older, and has been adn1Ïl'ably set 
forth by Cicero in the following passage 1. 'Quis enÍ1n hunc 
hominem dixerit, qui, cum tam certos caeli motus, tall1 ratos 
astrorum ordines, tamque inter se omnia connexa et apt a 
viderit, neget in his ullam esse rationem, eaque casu fieri 
dicat; quae quallto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio assequi 
possumus? an, cunl lllachinatione quadanl moveri aliquid 
videmus, ut sphaeram, ut horas, ut alia perll1ulta, non dubi- 
tamus qUill illa opera sint rationis? CUIn autem ill1petuln 
caeli cum admirabili celeritate moveri vertique videmus, COll- 
stantissime conficientem anniversarias vicissitudines CUll1 
SUlllllla salute et conservatione rerum omnium; dubitall1us 
qUill ea non solum ratione fiant, sed etiam excellenti divina- 
que ratione? licet enim iaIn, remota subtilitate disputandi, 
oculis quodammodo contemplari pulchritudinem rerum 
earum, quas di vina providentia dicimus constitutas.' 
1 Cicero, de Natura Deorum, 11.38. 


. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MIRACLE 


HUME has stated his argument against miracles in a 
variety of successive paragraphs, as if he ,vere afraid to 
startle and repel his reader, unless he adopted the method 
of disguised approaches. :So one, however, can cOlnplain that 
he is not outspoken as he approaches his conclusion. Evi- 
dently bearing in his mind the alliance so firmly compacted by 
Butler between faith and reason, he begins hi8 final assault 
by placing the two in violent opposition; and leaving faith 
aside in a VEcþEÀOKoKKVyía of its own, he pronounces the ver- 
dict of 'reason,' by ,vay of example, on the miracles of the 
Pentateuch, which he describes as follows: 
, A book, presented to us by a barbarous and ignorant peo- 
ple, written in an age when they were still more barbarous, 
and, in all probability, long after the facts ,vhich it relates, 
corroborated by no concurring testimony, and reselnbling 
those fabulous accounts .which every nation gives of its 
origin 1.' 
Every particular of this tirade may be at this date success- 
fully contested, and SOUle of them were even at Hume's date 
marked by gross incaution. He has not, however, provided 
us with a full synopsis of his o,vn argument, and I cannot 
do better, as I conceive, than present to the reader that which 
has been framed by Cardinal Newman, in his Granunar of 
....4.ssent 2. 
'It is experience only which gives authority to human 
testimony, and it is the same experience which assures us 
of the laws of nature. When these two kinds of experience 
are contrary the one to the other, we are bound to subtract 


1 Hume on Miracles: Philosopltical Works (Boston and Edinburgh, 1854), 
vol. iv. p. 149. 
2 Pages 298 se'lq. 
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the onp from the other. We have no experience of the 
violation of natural laws, and much experience of the vio- 
lation of truths. So \ve may establish it as a maxim that no 
hUll1an testimony can have such force as to prove a miracle, 
and make it the foundation of a systeln of religion.' 
I 'v ill not refer to the succinct but striking argument of- 
fereù by N e'Vlnan in reply. But turning to the position which 
he controverts, I find IIunle's first proposition to be that 
experience, which giv'es authority to hUlnan testimony, also 
assures us of the la'v
 of nature. If \ve grant for a nlOlnent 
that Hume's contention is unassailable from this point 
forwards, it still appears to me that the proposition I haye 
cited is infected with a fatal fla,v. Experience, it appears, 
assures us of 'the la,vs of nature.' Does it assure us of all 
the laws of nature? At what. date did it begin to supply 
us with this comprehensive kno\vledge? Clearly not, for 
example, before the Copernican systeln, .which, with its con- 
sequents, has brought up ne'v laws of nature and has reversed 
the old, which we had previously thought ourselves assured. 
of. N o,v, unless we know all the laws of nature, HUlne's 
contention is of no avail; for the alleged luiracle may come 
under SOI11e la,v not yet known to us. One law of nature 
traverses and controls or reverses another. The law of capil- 
lary attraction contradicts, wherever it operates in certain di- 
rections, the law of gravitation; for it draws luatter upwartls 
which, under the force of gravitation, ,vould pass do,vnwards. 
Suppose, for argument's sake, a state of things in which 
the law of gravity v{as kno'wn, but capillary attraction 
unknown. And suppose a narrative were told, which ,vas 
based upon capillary attraction. On the principle advanced 
by IIume, that narrative would be condenlned in limine 
as false. And so it is that miracle is conùemned. Particular 
la,vs of nature ,ve Illay kno,v, but ,ve do not always know 
the limits of those la,vs; and future experience may reveal 
to us other la,vs now unknown, but (at least) bounding and 
curtailing, nay perhaps traversing, those which we think we 
know, so as to leave spaces open for miracle without contra- 
vention of la,v, ,vhich at present appear to be closed. 
The fact sePffiS to be that, creeping on from step to step, 
we learn a little, and again a little, of natural laws ; and we 
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build them into a system of knowledge, to which great value 
may belong without its having reached the stage of perfec- 
tion or of infallibility. "\Ve hear much of the uniformity of 
nature. But does this phrase Inean more than that wide 
regions are Inade known to us, ,vithin which her action is 
uniform; and that her extreluest variations may at some 
time be reducible to some high and comprehensive rule, at 
present hidden from our eyes? Under what law of nature, 
now known to us, is it that parthenogenesis has been al- 
lowed to occupy a portion of the field, which was supposed to 
be wholly given up to the ordinary law of sexual generation 
from a pair? Does there not here accrue to us a lesson, 
,vhich seelns to teach that there may be generalizations 
bringing into methodical relations with one another all the 
phenomena of nature: but that, for us of the present day 
and the present conditions, what 've are conversant ,vith is 
not uniformity of nature, but certain uniformities of nature, 
which, as revealed to us, vary from one another? And 
vary, not under plainly known rules like the domesticated 
pigeons, but under rules wholly unknown; so that the uni- 
formities we know are, as related one to another, truly 
varieties; and the rules, so far as we know them at present, 
are rules subject to exception. 
This is in truth no more than a partial unfolding, perhaps 
an expansion, of what Butler has suggested as a possibility 
of the future state; when he observes to us that what is 
here and now reckoned supernatural may hereafter be found 
to fall into a natural order 1. So, under our present life- 
dispensation, things that warrant or require tbe introduc- 
tion of the supernatural in order to present them even as 
conceivable, in one given state of our kno,vledge, may in 
another state of our know ledge be found to fall within the 
range of ordinary human resources. Ariosto, in the six- 
teenth century, invokes preterhuman aid to transport a 
British arlny in one day from Picardy to Paris 2: but it is 
now a journey of a few hours. A French engineer assured 
me, at the last Paris Exhibition in 1891, that if the cheinin 
de fer gZissant, of which he was in charge, and which was 
there put in action, could be perfected it might (with all 
1 .Analogy, I. i. 31. 2 Orl. Fur. xiv. 96. 
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proper subsidiary arrangements) conceivably reduce the 
tiule required for a journey to London do,vn to the limit of 
two hours. 
In the proposition associated ,vith the name of Rume, 
there is a clear petitio p}Oincipii, which entirely cancels its 
force. ' l\[iracles cannot be true, because they are contrary 
to experience.' To ,vhose, and to ,vhat, experience? On 
Hume's own ground "re are entitled to say that, until the 
po,vers and bounds of naturalla,v are exhaustively kno,vn, 
we never can be certain that it is at any point or in any 
sense contravened by this or that alleged miracle. Even 
this consideration does not reach the full scope of the 
offence against logic, '\vith ,vhich the argulnent is charge- 
able. This experience, '\v hich ,ve are said to possess, and 
which shuts out n1Ìracle, is not only not such an experience 
as draw.s the line ,vith accuracy between 'v hat the la'vs of 
nature in their totality allo,v and '\vhat they prohibit, but 
it does not even include the ,vhole of such experience as has 
in the aggregate of times and places fallen to the lot of man. 
Let ....1 come and allege his miracle. B denounces it as false, 
because it is contrary to experience; that is, to B's experi- 
ence. But how does B know that it is contrary to A's 
experience? As in the famous illustration of ice asserted 
in the tropical plains to exist elsewhere, what is impossible 
for the one may be falniliar to the other. 
There is undoubtedly much plausibility, and eyen a good 
share of force, in the contrast drawn between the careless- 
ness, folly, and mendacity, which so often vitiate human 
testimony, and the honesty and frankness with which na- 
ture reyeals her treasures. But even here ,\ye must be on 
our guard against precipitate concessions to the astuteness 
of an adversary. HUlnan testiInony, liable as it is to failure 
in so many forms, is the main instrument by means of which 
human affairs are carried on. True, it is frequently subject 
in many cases to the check of verification; but in' many 
cases it is not so checked; and yet, ,vith such precautions 
as the circumstances may adlnit, it is here also received and 
believed, and shown by experience to be rightly so receiv
d 
and believed. The crux in Hume's case is this. He has to 
prove that miracle as such - that is to say, an event not to 
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be accounted for by the known law.s of nature - is impos- 
sible; for in all things, except the impossible, human testi- 
mony is received. Doubtless, when improbability exists, 
then it is only received with an amount of care and jealousy 
in proportion to that improbability; yet the door is ever 
open to acceptance after the demands of such care and jeal- 
ousy have been met. But the impossibility, which shuts 
out the testinlony altogether, never can be shovln except by 
proof that every avenue is blocked by 'which the miracle 
nlÍght come in. Any law of nature, or creat
d things, might 
open such an avenue: and Hume's argument is of no avail 
until we have shown that 'we know every such avenue that 
is now in existence, and know that all of them are blocked. 
Xo,v if it be true that these miracles are anomalies in 
nature, it may be that there exist, although at present hidden 
from us, good reasons for such anomalies in the importance 
of the purposes ,vhich may be served by thenl. I have often 
observed in woodcutting that 'when a tree thre"wout near 
the ground beginnings of roots unusually large, this ,vas 
a cautionary provision made by nature to compensate, by an 
outward projection of unusual strength, for the weakness 
produced by some 
ot latent in the interior trunk. So it is, 
I believe, that in the case of a broken arnl nature commonly 
aims at making up, by an extension given to the ordinary 
mass of bone, for a loss of tenacity resulting from sonle ,vant 
of the compactness originally belonging to the composition of 
the limb. In the first of these cases, the enlargement is li- 
aùle to be more or less in the nature of a deformity. In the 
second, I presume it to be ahvays a mild example of mal- 
formation. 'Ve shall have to ask whether compensation may 
not atone for such deformity. It may be that for all natural 
anomalies whatsoever there are good reasons in reserve. Let 
us also suppose it possible that "there are no snell reasons, 
when we know at least that none are within our view. But 
this at least seems obvious, that anomalies such as those last 
noticed, which serve purposes of marked utility, can plead 
a justification for their admission to a place in nature, as 
compared ,vith any anomalies (and there are many such) 
which can render no justifying account of themselves. 
X ow let it be admitted that miracles, as at present known 
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to us, are an anomaly in nature. But have they no justifying 
pleas, which they can exhibit on their o,vn behalf? Surely 
there is such a plea, and one of overw hehning importance. 
}"or sin is in the world. And its ejection from the world 
would at once cover nine-tenths of the ,yay towards the 
solution of the problems which lllost perplex and afflict 
hUlnanity. And the Christian, in coneert ,vith the Jewish, 
religion urges that the nlÌraeles, ,vhich it alleges to havp 
been perf o l'ln ed, wer
 perfol'lueù, and haye operated with 
great and probably inùispensable power, towarùs the attain- 
ment of that very end. This subject is so ,veighty that it 
may be proper to adopt a fresh point of departure, and to 
open it Inore at large. 
I have spoken of the laws of uniformity 'within the narro,v 
limits known to us. Under ,vhat law of uniformity,vere 
the Siamese twins organically united so as to be inseparable, 
and so that they ,vere incapable of being separated by a 
surgical operation without the gravest ùanger to life? Now 
here was a variation from natural order, which utterly con- 
travened utility. Think of ,vhat the ,vorld ,vould be if it 
were, in whole or in part, inhabited by assemblages of such 
twins. It was a variety ,vhich might, at any rate on the 
surface, be called freak, or absurdity; and 1ve know not ,vhat 
there was or could be below the surface to make the desig- 
nation improper. 'Yhat, again, is the law of uniforn1Ìty in 
nature ,vhich permits two trees to run organically into one 
another, most comlnonly at the stages nearest the roots and 
next above the ground, but occasionally, though very rarely 1, 
at a higher elevation? 'Yhat crook or cranny in this al- 
leged uniformity permits an infant occasional1y to be born 
with six fingers instead of five; nay, even to be formed in 
embryo with two heads instead of one? Farther still: we 
are informed this very year of the birth in France of a living 
child with t"ro heads, which has been treated, in IIoly Bap- 
tism, as involving a duality of persons 2. Or, again, .while 
the pen of :Thlolière was able to exhibit as the ne plus uZtrn 
of absurdity the idea that the heart ,vas by medical ordinance 


1 I happen to know of only two 
cases, one of them at the place where 
J myself reside. 


2 See the public journals of Paris 
at the corresponding date, January, 
1896. 
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to be placed on the right side instead of the left, ho,v comes 
it that a case has been known, in whi
h an adult now alive 
has actually had the heart so placed? and in whom, to crown 
the anomaly, it has shifted from the one side to the other 1. 
But I recur to those cases which I have named first in the 
preceding enumeration. They are in sharp contradiction to 
natural laws. They are disbelieved by none, though they 
have only been verified, even in the case of the Siamese 
twins, by a small portion of mankind; and they have now 
become incapable of verification in any shape, no,v that death 
has put in his sickle. But they bring into view an argument 
not hitherto touched, ,,"hich appears to me to be of great 
force against Hume's negation. 
The lniracles of the Christian religion, not to say of the 
Scriptures generally, are admitted to have had commonly in 
their direct aim purposes of great utility as works of corporal 
nlercy; apart from one or two which may be regarded as 
having been, in the main, simple indications of po,ver in their 
first aspect, but ,vith a great ulterior design. If we look 
onward to their conlIDon indirect purpose, in supplying man- 
kind, and especially the current generation, with evidence 
of the truth of the Gospel, ,ye give additional hreadth to the 
reasonable allegation that these mi.facles were miracles of 
purpose. On the other siùe 1ve have to admit that they 
lay outside the kno,,'n la-ws of nature, nor are we justified, 
under this head, in saying nlore than that they may have lain 
within the scope of other la,,"s which were, or still are, un- 
known. That they should be unusual, and therefore startling, 
was, we may own, even of their essence. 
This foreignness to natural law is the point of objection 
confidently urged against the Christian miracles. N o'v 
I venture to urge these three propositions with reference 
to SOlne of the exceptional phenomena I have cited. First, 
that these phenomena are in no less sharp conflict with the 
established la-ws of nature, than the n1Ïracles of the Gospel 
generally. Even apart from the subject of purpose, what 
an uproar would they not have made, could we have met 
them on the pages of the Evangelists. But secondly, while 
1 :\Iy authority for this statement is an able and esteemed physician now 
practising in London. 
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the Gospel 111Ïracles were full of purpose readily a ppre- 
ciable by us, ,,
e labour in vain to suggest any purpose 
,,, hatever in the case of the departures from the natural 
sequence now before us; and 'we feel that, if such purpose 
exist, it is at any rate entirely withhold en from our view. 
And thirdly, it see Ins absolutely plain that the lllultiplica- 
tiOll of such cases as t,vo-headed children and pairs of 
Siamese t,vins ,,
ould not only be productive of inconveniellce, 
but would, ,\
ithin their spheres, derange or destroy the neces- 
sary conditions of practical life. ]
ut a multiplication, even 
a considerable multiplication, of the (j.ospel n1Ìracles n1Ïght 
conceivably have occurred, ,vith only benefit, or let us say 
,vith a large balance of benefit, to such portions of nlen as 
nlÌght be within their range, 'while the generallaw's of per- 
sonal and social life 'would in no ,yay have been disturbed. 
Can it for a InOlnent be denied, if ,ve adlnit the t,vo sets of 
l)henomena (a large adnlÍssion froin JllY point of vie,v) to be 
fundamentally in the same relation to the kno,vn laws of 
nature, that the Gospel miracles are clogged w'ith a smaner 
anlount of antecedent inlprobability to ,veigh down the 
testÏ1nony in their favour, than these recent and recurring 
portents? ..And yet the recent portents are believed ,,
hole- 
sale by the very persons, who exhort us to disbelieve the 
Christian Iniracles, or cast floods of ridicule upon those who 
Lelieve them! 
I t is COlnmon, among the opponents of miracle, to take very 
high ground; sometÏ1nes even to consign all 'who admit their 
possibility to the class of intellectual Í1npotents and iInbeciles. 
There undoubtedly have been times, when treabnent equally 
rough ,,?ould have been a,varded to the follo,vers of Hume. 
But it is unnecessary to pursue this line of thought. IIave 
these chanlpions, bold and loud as Rodomonte, duly measured 
the efficacy of In ental force in directing, developing, and 
releasing for action, physical force through the energy of 
the will? Nay, have they taken into du
 account the office 
and effects of ,vill upon and amidst physicalla,vs, or asked 
themselyes ,vith a sufficient persistency ho,v and ,vhen any 
absolute limit can be assigned to the effects \\rhich that energy 
of ,,
in Inay conceivably produce? 
Let us recommence; and present the matter in another 
fonn. 
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A book is resting on a table by my side. It is kept in its 
position by the unfailing action of the la"r of gravity. But 
I desire at some given moment to consult it; and my will 
issues an order to the muscular power of my arm accord- 
ingly. This command is conveyed through the brain to the 
muscle, which in the norlnal condition of the body unfail- 
ingly obeys, and the book is accordingly lifted off the table 
by a force which counteracts and oyerpowers the la,vof 
gravity. The intermediate nlotor, by,vhich gravitation is 
thus overCOllle, is a force proceeding from the muscular 
adjustment of my arnl; but the true and original motor is 
an invisible force, ,vholly incollllnensurable ,vith it, but act- 
ing conclusively upon it. 
It is recorded in the Gospel of St. :JIark, that there arose 
upon the Sea of Tiberias a violent storm when our Saviour 
had embarked upon it in a small vessel, and had fallen 
asleep 1. Being aroused, 'He rebuked the wind, and said 
unto the sea, Peace, be still.' 
\.nd the storm abated there- 
upon. Is this really more difficult to believe than a fan1Ïliar 
occurrence such as lny lifting the book? The Inain differ- 
ence is that there is one factor only, the personal ,viII of 
our Saviour which acts upon the passive sea without any 
internlediate instruluent, such as the muscles by which the 
book is raised. But is not the substance of the luatter one 
and the same; the same in essence, if not in degree? In 
both the cases an unseen mental force produces a visible 
physical result so as to alter for the time being an ordinary 
natural law. 1Vith the one fornl of incident 'we are familiar 
daily, and, while it is brought about for some small or 
trivial pu.rpose, it excites no surprise. But the other is 
rare; and, being rare, it provokes our incredulity. It is a 
great exercise of power instead of a small one, and the 
natural forces, represented as passive and obedient, are of a 
form not subject to our control. Is there, ho,vever, any real 
disproportion between them? That can only be ans"
ered 
by our cOluparing the agent in each case with the action, 
and the means employed ,vith the end in view. In the one 
case a limited agent proceeds with a lÏ1nited aim to an exer- 
cise of force suited to the nature of that aim. In the other 
1 :\Iark iv. 37-39. 
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case the agent is by the supposition olnnipotent instead of 
li1nited, and the act (we may say) gigantic instead of small. 
But it forms a portion of a process ,,
hich is far more gigan- 
tic, for it has in vie\v the regeneration of the \vorld. Is it 
not in at least as just a proportion to that purpose, as the 
movement of the arnl is to the raising of the book? The 
proceeding is rare, and no wonder: for it is an ingredient 
in a vast and comprehensive plan, ,vhich is the crown of 
the world's hi
tory, and to \vhich all the most striking parts 
of that history stand visibly and harmoniously related. 
l..Jet us take another very simple case. l\Ioved by a de- 
cision of the ,vill, we mount a ladder twenty feet high, or 
lift a weight of a hundred pounds from the ground. Here, 
to use Hume's happy expression, ,ve must subtract the 
effects of one law fruill those of another. The energy, \vhich 
antecedently to the action of will had slept, is stirred into 
life under the command of that sovereign faculty, and lifts 
the whole \veight of the body, or the hundred pounds men- 
tioned in the question, in direct defiance (so far as it goes) 
and active contradiction of the hnv of gravity. Deduct the 
force of gravity, and a true and sufficient force remains. 
The \veight I carry, combined with the distance through 
which it is carried, forms an effective subtraction from the 
la\v of gravity. True, such subtraction is often brought 
about under the action of ordinary n
,tural laws, as \vhen 
a \vind is raised through some change in the atnlospheric 
temperature, and this \yind raises leaves fronl the ground, 
and tosses them in the air. But the essential point in the 
reasoning now before us is that conflicts between natural 
laws, deductions by one of them from the ordinaryopera- 
tion of another, can b
 anù incessantly are brought about in 
the sphere of our common experience by the action of the 
human will. These conflicts are prosecuted to a very váde 
extent. For example, every building (not to say every 
bird's nest) on the face of the earth, together \vith the 
immense preliminary operations, is due to them. The en- 
tire mass of that command over external nature, in which 
we so much boast of our progress, results from the power 
of the human will thus exercised and applied. But this 
power, so great in its aggregate effect, is, when brought into 
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comparison with the power of the Divine will, exhibited in 
creation, and in the laws which govern creation, but infin- 
itesÏ1nally small. Does it not then, at the very first blush, 
appear to be an act of questionable rationality for the 
insect-like human being to pronounce ,vith respect to the 
Divine will, 'Thus far it can go, and no farther' ? 
It will be alleged, and with apparent justice, that Hume's 
reasoning does not postulate a denial of the Divine olnnipo- 
tence. But why is the pretentious argument from the falli- 
bility of human testimony employed for this particular pur- 
pose, if not because miracle is alleged to impose a special 
strain upon belief? And what is the nature of that iIn- 
agined strain? Is it because miracle is alleged in order to 
accredit an evil purpose? Or because it is a waste of 
power for no purpose at all? Or is it because it places in 
the hands of Deity a power which we do not know that God 
possesses, and which we cannot safely aSSUlne Him to 
possess, inasmuch as there has never been any proof of its 
exercise? True, these propositions are outside the argu- 
ment of Hnme. The first may be dismissed at the present 
stage, since the purposes of the Christian miracles claÌ1n to 
be beneficent. And the second, .since, aiming at the intro- 
duction of a regenerative system, the aim they have in vie\v 
is nlanifestly one of great elevation. But the third? No\v 
this, though outside the argument of Hume, is by no means 
outside the habit of mind ,vhich the acceptance of that argu- 
ment has powerfully tended to engender. The true upshot 
of that argument is that there exist no means by which 
miracle can be made known to man at large. For, all that 
we know, in the world of fact, we know either by experi- 
ence or by testimony. l\Ian at large, that is to say each 
and every man, cannot know miracle by experience; for, if 
the experience of them were universal they would cease 
to be miracles, and would scarcely possess that evidential 
value which is the paramount reason of their existence. 
So again, men in general cannot know them by testÌ1nony, 
for testimony, which is good for all ordinary purpose, is 
declared to be of insufficient force .for establishing the ex- 
istence of miracle. 
It is futile, then, to show that Hume's argument does not 
in itself deny God's omnipotence. For it does aU, which 
y 
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could be done by the denial. I t proves, if valid, that the 
Divine power is a rusted weapon no longer available for 
use, 'v hich has no practical existence for us: inasmuch as 
it does not prQvide Him with any means of making Himself 
kno,vn to us afresh, and thus of nearly operating upon us 
as reasonable beings; He can only act on man through the 
existing laws of nature. For anything outside of them is a 
miracle, and subject to all the disabilities by which miracle 
as such is affected. 
The argument still gives us leave, or does not take a,vay 
our leave, to see God in the la 'vs of nature themselves. But 
this part of the work of negation has been done by coadju- 
tors whom Hume himself has done much to invite into the 
field. His argument shut off one of the manifestations of 
God, that "which may be called extraordinary or occasional. 
For the other, or ordinary, exhibition of God in His works, 
the first step is to cover regularity and sequence with the 
nall1e of la,v, as a name savouring of compulsion, and ex- 
cluding choice. The next is to point to the origin of these 
la,vs as co-ordinate with the beginning of the universe, and 
to remit the entire action of the Creator to that date. From 
that time, He is a neutral .power. He has acted (it seems) 
like an incolnpetent Ruler, ,vho has handed over all His 
powers to a regency, and has from that date 110 farther con- 
cern in affairs. By a process moderately graduated, but 
effectual, the Almighty is placed in the condition of the sin- 
ecure gods, ,vhom Epicurus could afford to leave in heaven. 
Only one farther step remains to land us in absolute and 
blank negation; and it is plain that this step is uniInpor- 
tant in comparison with those which we have already left in 
our rear: for 'v hat is the difference, relevant to the present 
subject, bet"reen deities whom the law of nature binds in 
perpetual abeyance, and no deities at all ? 
It is, therefore, material to bear proximately in mind the 
olllnipotence of God who supplies, in whatever form, the 
forces necessary to sustain, as well as those necessary to 
establish, in the world, the sequence and order that we term 
natural law. And next ,ve should recollect that miracle is 
not disbelieved because the miraculous thing requires some 
greater exercise of Divine power than this or that natural 
object or process, but solely because we have not, as is 
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alleged, the same power of verifying the thing asserted, and 
,ve ought not to believe where ,ve cannot verify. 
Let us test this proposition by comparing with miracle all 
the facts scientifically ascertained in connexion ,vith ,vhat 
we may call the two infinities, that of greatness upwards, 
and of smallness downwards. Take the heavenly bodies and 
their distances, ,vith their laws of motion in the region up- 
'wards ; and the particles on V,T hich the scent of dogs appears 
to operate upon the scale running downwards. In ,vhat 
sense is the first-named congeries of facts verified by us ? 
The disciple of Hume says, '::\Iiracle I disbelieve, for it is 
admitted that at once, or in a limited time, it passes a,vay, 
and leaves us no Ineans of verification. Astronomical mar- 
vels of distance I believe, for they can be and have been 
verified.' Let us suppose the disciple to be one of the com- 
mon mass of men. 'Vith his case in vie,v, I ask, By 'v horn 
have they been verified? The ans,ver is, by highly edu- 
cated men, w ho have mastered the secrets of the calculus. 
For each of that handful of Inen, the verification avails in 
the particular case. But how as to all the other wonders of 
nature? Each class has been verified by its own specialists 
for their o,vn behoof, but no man, unless such a prodigy 
as would be somewhat like a miracle, can be a specialist 
with regard to them all, or can acquire in each and every 
branch enough of specialism to allow of a real verification. 
'Thy then does the specialist in A accept all the secrets of 
nature in B, C, D, E, and so forth? He receives them on 
the faith of human testimony: and if he did not so receive 
them he would justly be regarded as a fool. Therefore he 
does, in the wide range of natural knowledge, the very thing 
'which, in all the majestic pride of this new philosophy, he 
is forbidden to do with regard to miracle. 
The reply may be made that here the acceptance upon 
testimony is warranted, on the ground that there is no an- 
tecedent Ünprobability, for the propositions accepted are 
,vithin the laws of nature; or that they are experimentally 
attested. But the reply is utterly futile. For how does the 
idiotes kno,v these laws of nature? It is not a knowledge 
born with him, or with anyone, but only acquired by a large 
expenditure of time, which, under the necessities of life, he 
cannot bestow, and by the devoted application of faculties, 
Y2 
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which, in the overwheln1Ïng luajority of cases, he does not 
1>os8e8s. 
This vaunted resource, then, of verification comes to be 
eventually convicted of being a luere pretext, for the pur- 
poses of the argument before us. 'Yhat, on }[ullle's priuci- 
pIe, is absolutely necessary in orùer to warrant the belief in 
all the great facts of nature, hidden fro III n1ankiud in gen- 
eral, but said to be established through the possession of 
special knowledge, i
 that each and every man should, for 
hÏ1nself, possess the faculties anù devote the tilne necessary 
to give.him an original, and not n1erely a derived, knowledge 
of the particular la\v or la,vs of nature by \vhich the alleged. 
fact is redeemed frOln the disqualification of Í1nprobability. 
This being ilnpossible, reason, \vithin the walls of the 
Humian school, forbids hiIn to believe the movements of the 
heavenly bodies throughout the universe. But the reason 
of mankind at large, based upon the necessities of life, re- 
quires him to believe, \vhere the HUInian school forbids; and 
this upon pain of being set do,vn by his fellow-creatures 
at large as non compos. Therefore the argument of RUlne, 
being totally unsusceptible of Ì1npal'tial application, is in 
direct conflict with the reason of 11lankilld at large upon the 
n1atter of verification. 
As I have shown, the specialist himself, if a votary of 
Hume, is in this laIuentable condition with regard to all 
specialisms, except those ,vhich he has made his o\vn. And 
the \vhole mass of men, if and so far as they have strayed 
into the same error, are involved in the saIne unhappy 
consequence. 
And let it be observed 'what the nature of our reasoning 
process has been. I have provi&ionally admitted HUllle's 
principle. He allows that human testÏ1nony has value. . But 
then its strength does not suffice to float us, when we s,vim 
beyond the range of the kno\vn laws of nature. From that 
point onwards we are encountered by an antecedent im- 
probability which alters to the negative side the scale of just 
judgement formerly verging to the affirmative. Now it has 
been shown that the results of these propositions are absurd. 
Therefore the propositions thelnselves are untenable. 
On the assumed conflict with the la-ws of nature, and on 
the fallibility of human testimony, it is only necessary to 
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observe that until Hume has met our demand upon the first 
of these points, he is not entitled to open his case upon the 
other. But the demand is one which cannot be met. 
There are some of his subsidiary points, on which his 
pleas are not unreasonable. For exam pIe, when he props 
hÍ1nself by the authority of Bacon in maintaining that ac- 
counts of signs and miracles are especially to be suspected, 
when they have been got up in the interest of religion. 
This is true: and it is also true that religion has a force in 
generating not only fanatical partisanship, but also fanatical 
antagonism, of which the pages of Hume himself supply 
some striking exalnple
, notwithstanding his general calm 
and self-posspssion. 
I have adlllitted all along in these remarks that miracles 
are abnormal. It is no ,yonder that they shonld lie outside 
the Inethods of teaching, which an all-wise Governor might 
be expected to use in the education of innocent and docile 
pupils. But in this case the pupils are neither innocent nor 
docile, as ,ve kno,v too well from their offences, not only 
against God, but against one another, and (,vithout lueaning 
it) against thelTIselves. But a miracle, if a thing foreign to 
our ordinary experience, and so far out of the range of com- 
parison with phenomena that fall within it, is a specialty 
on account of this strangeness, rather than on account of 
its appearing to requir6 an exercise of Divine power un- 
usually great. For it may seeln on inquiry that there are 
other phenomena in the world ,vhich, but for their COID1non- 
ness, we rnight deem to be, so to speak, in themselves more 
arduous performances. If, for exam pIe, ,ve take the case 
of men lost in trespasses and sins, and consider what a 
marvellous thing it is to reverse the moral drift of a char- 
acter, ,vith its courses of desire and the force of its habits, 
anù apply this to men ,vedded to the world, does it not 
seein probably or possibly 1nore difficult to furnish and 
apply the spiritual powers necessary for the true effectua- 
tion of such a change than to bid the waves of Gennesareth 
rise and swell, or relapse into stillness? A character mis- 
set, a will misdirected, is perhaps the most formidable 
antagonist that the Allnighty, in the field of providential 
go vernnlen t, ever, in ordinary and familiar action, betakes 
lIimself to overCOlne. 
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In the closing paragraph of this Essay, Ruule deals with 
prophecy; to which he probably relnembered that Butler 
assigned, along with miracle, the highest rank among the 
evidences of religion 1. He begins with the daring asser- 
tions that every prophecy is a miracle, and that all he has 
said against miracle may be said against prophecy, 'without 
any variation.' N o\v the ternl n1Íracle is used in more 
senses than one. It has been said by Butler that the Incar- 
nation is a Iniracle, but a miracle that proves nothing, and 
that requires to be proved itself. This is not the stamp of 
miracle ,vith which If ume's Essay deals. For hiIn, and he 
follo,vs the ordinary use of the term, a miracle is an exer- 
cise of Divine po,ver not only outside of ordinary la,v, but 
also lllade visible to the eyes or ears of luen, and thereby 
capable of being largely and generally reported by human 
testimony. Before the miracle, I observe a man blind; 
after it I find that he sees, and I report accordingly. Only 
in this form can Hume bring his artillery to bear upon it. 
'Yhat are we then to say ,vhen we find that in order to 
include prophecy in his damnatory argument, he shifts his 
d
finition of a miracle ,vithout a "
ord of notice, and de- 
clares prophecy to be miracle while knowing quite well that 
prophecy, as a rule and on the larger scale, is entirely with- 
out that kind of appeal to the individual mind, made through 
or 'with the sense, ,vhich alone is obnoxious to the assault 
of Hume? 'Vhen our Lord told the disciples He ,vould 
rise from the d
ad, this prediction was no miracle for theIn, 
until its fulfilment. But in the great bulk of cases the 
prophecy is delivered to one generation, and its accomplish- 
ment takes place in another. It is in both cases a question 
of fact: and neither of the alleged facts is under any sem- 
blance of conflict with the laws of nature, so that \vhile 
human testimony operates in full force when prophecy has 
been fulfilled, there is on the other side no improbability to 
be set against it. 
'Yhen we consid
r that Hume has included all prophecy 
in his description, it nlÍght, perhaps, be difficult to finù in 
the whole compass of polemical argument a grosser case, in 
a famous writer, of an abuse of logic and of language, than 
is supplied by his paragraph on prophecy. 
1 On :\IiracIes : Phtlosophical IVorks, vol. iy. p. 150. 
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ON THE MEDIATION OF CHRIST: AY ADDENDUM 


[THIS short chapter may be reckoned as an Addendum to 
the arguments of Butler on 
Iediation, which it is in no 
respect intended to qualify. It bears upon a point which 
had not been widely raised at the date of the Analogy. 
Under the head marked I, the argument is like a flight in 
an ether too thin to sustain us. The word' Person' is quite 
inappropriately used. It is in truth ultra vires, or beyond 
our office and competency, to treat of inter-personal relations 
in the Deity, though 
li1ton has done it: and this whether 
the language used may tend either towards identification, or 
towards severance. 
The same phrase may be applicable to the ,vord 'passions' 
used further on, for which' affections' ought to be substi- 
tuted. 
The general argument was suggested by Butler's Chapter, 
and I think will hold, though the language used may require 
some correction. The paper was written in an interleaved 
copy of the Analogy about July, 1830, and is now printed 
with a very few purely verbal amendments.] 


I. 
Iuch of the objection to the doctrine of redemption is 
founded upon the assumption that the Redeemer, as being 
an innocent yet the suffering party, is treated unjustly by 
God. 
If we consider the oneness of t4e Father and the Son, this 
difficulty may perhaps be obviated. 
For, if A inflicts punishment upon himself to serve B, can 
he be said to suffer injustice? Surely not. 
And, in Christianity, the same party suffered punishment 
as the Victim, and inflicted it as the Judge; His prayer in 
the Garden being the result of superinduced feelings and 
propensities constituting His human nature. 
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Therefore the case is at least equally strong ".ith that in 
the instance quoted. Perhaps it may appear even stronger, 
if we consider that, in this individual instance, and this 
alone, not only the executors of the law, and the sacrifice 
it denlanded, ,vere the sanIe person, but also that person 
,vas the very source, and sanction, and strength of the la\v 
itself. 
II. Even without this, however, the objection might be 
thought to vanish fronl the following considerations. 
1. The offering up of the Victim 'was in accordance with 
IIis o,vn free will. 
2. If it be answered : 'Yes, but men often hurt themselves 
\villingly, and it ought to be the business of the Supreme 
Arbiter to prevent an innocent Being's so hurting HÌ1nself: ' 
it is to be renlembered, that the whole force of this argu- 
. ment rests on the consideration that man, as an imperfect 
being, may err in judgement, and through error, do hÌ1nself 
a mischief. If a man \vishes to do hÌInself injury aVTOV 
(J'
Ka, ,ve call hÜn lnad, that is to say, one 'v ho has lost his 
understanding. 
Apply the argument, therefore, to the case of a being of 
perfect judgeluent, ,vhich is the nature of the case under 
consideration, and froln the want of this essential feature 
of iInperfect judgement, the argument falls to the ground 
at once. 
III. But it does not appear to me that even this is required 
in order to lneet the objection. For it seems to presuppose 
and assume, as the primary principle on "Thich it is to be 
built, the proposition that pain ';S essentially or at least 
universally an evil (for pain is what our Blessed Lord 
brought upon Himself). But this it seems to me, ought to 
be denied. Pain is not in its nature an evil in the proper 
sense, nor is it universally attended with evil as a conse- 
quence, any nlore than pleasure is universally a good, or 
attended with it. 
Pleasure and pain have not in themselves the nature of 
good and evil. Properly indeed, and in perfect states of 
being, pleasure is attached to good, and pain to evil, both of 
theln invariably: but, in this perturbed and unnatural state 
of things, the alliances are broken respectively; and we are 
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rather to consider pleasure and pain, in relation to ourselves, 
as 8vJ'áp.
LÇ, that is to say, as being contingent in reference to 
the ends for which they will be elnployed, and each capable 
of multiplying either to us. 
N O\V, to a good being, pleasure is not an evil, for it 
augments his gratitude to the Giver of pleasure, and thereby 
it causes hinl to energize in his best and holiest feelings, and 
by that energizing strengthens, extends, and increases them. 
To a being partially good, but uuder the dominion of a 
good principle, ,vhich is gradually assimilating his nature 
to its own, upon the whole, rather than a bad one, the same 
effects will accrue, but in an inferior degree. 
To a being perfectly evil, pleasure will be a ovváp.f.Lç pro- 
ducti ve of evil, inasmuch as it calls forth his feelings of 
self-love and desire of self-gratification, and \vill increase 
his evil by causing hÜn to energize these. (I say increase 
his evil, though above he is called perfectly evil, because, 
though the essence is perfect, or is entirely TroíTJ nç, of 
a certain character, yet its quality and intensity may admit 
of variation.) , 
To a being partially evil, and on the ,vhole under the 
ascendencyof a bad principle rather than a good one, the like 
effects will accrue, in proportionable measure. 
Pain, on the other hand, will be a 8ÚJ'ap.l8 aV
TJnK-ÝJ of evil 
to a being perfectly evil, and in the main under an eyil 
principle, because it will cause him to energize in vindictive 
feelings towards the inflictor of the pain, and thereby 
augment the eyil; that is to say, make him lnore evil than 
he was before. 
(Thus do we assimilate the objects. with which we come 
in contact, to our own nature, or rather operate upon our 
own nature by theln.) 
Lastly, and to come to the point which concerns the pres- 
ent question; to a being, in the main uncler the direction of 
a good principle in some degree, and to a perfectly, or en- 
tirply, good being in a degree proportionably higher, pain 
will be a 8úl,ap.Lç av
r;TlK
 of good, because it will cause him 
to energize in those feelings of self-n10rtification and self- 
sacrifice, which are his best, and will t
lUS again, by the 
process heretofore referred to, increase his goodness. 
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Such a being, it is needless to say, was our Saviour in 
His human nature. To Him, therefore (if 've reject the as 
it seems to me false, fearfully prevalent, and most dangerous 
doctrine, that pain is in itself an evil), in that human nature 
the bitterness of Ilis cross, the physical and the mental 
torture, and the buffets, and the taunts, and the scorn, were 
no evil, if ,ve look closely at the right Ineaning of the ternl, 
but a good; not indeed essentially, but consequentially, as 
good; so that, we may ,veIl suppose, it was in reference to 
this that our Saviour èxclaimed, 'For their sakes I sanctify 
myself 1 ;' and that thus the A postle has told us that' the 
Captain of our salvation ,vas nlade perfect through suffer- 
ings 2.' For it is obvious, from many passages of Scripture, 
that our Saviour's state, in His human nature, ,vas (1) pro- 
bationary, and (2) progressive. So entirely was the human 
nature, with its conditions except sin, attached to the Divine 
Being. ,yo e are told- 
in Luke ii. 52, that He gre,v in ,visdom . . . and in favour 
,vith God. . . . 
in Heb. v. 8, 9, 'Though he were a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things "rhich he suffered; and being 
made perfect, he became the Author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.' 
in Luke xiii. 32, 'I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected.' 
in Phil. ii. 8, 9, '....\.nd being found in fashion as a nlan, he 
humbled hÏ1nself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross: wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and hath given him a name ,vhich is above 
every name.' 
In His hUluan character, then, His kingdom is the reward 
of His obedience. All this must fall, if the proposition that 
pain is not essentially an evil, falls; and I think it will 
stand, if that stand. 
It seems to me that most of our difficulties arise from 
the laxity of the ordinary sense, in 'v hich the term evil is 
used; for it is now l110re cOlnmonly applied to pain than to 
sin; and good, on the other hand, to advantage more than 
to godliness. No doubt ,ve may trace through this very 
1 John xvii. 19. 2 Heb. ii. 10. 
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remarkable transfer of significations, that deeply rooted and 
audacious tendency of the human heart, the desire to put 
a veil over our eyes, to disguise the truth as we cannot de
 
stroy it, to create darkness where we hate light, ignorance 
where we cannot endure reflection. The appropriation of 
these terms to what we like or dislike resp
ctively, is at the 
same time a tacit homage to the great God of good and of 
truth, exacted by the remains of that sense of right and 
,vrong, ,vhich still bears unavailing testinlony to the fact 
that man was made in the image of God, but compromised 
and rendered nugatory by that prevailing depravity, which 
does indeed, while it seeks pleasure, submit to calling it by 
the name of good, and is perhaps startled at the notion of 
seeking nothing but its o,vn pleasure, ,vhen this is put in 
plain terms: but which, to make amends for its nominal 
condescension, exercises all the realities of an iron despotism 
over the soul. 
It would appear then, if what has been urged is true, that 
in the scheme of redemption there "
as, on the part of God, 
mercy indeed and love abundant and unspeakable; incom- 
prehensible in that Christ descended from the right hand of 
His Father's glory, and the bosom of His love, and took upon 
Him the passions 1 of humanity, lived a life of sorrow, and 
died an ignominious and a painful death, attended with 
mental agony far more terrible than the ignominy, or the 
pangs of His lingering tortureS or òf His closing struggle; so 
that He atoned for our sins by His death, He gave a pattern 
for our characters by His life; He instructed us to copy it by 
His teaching, and He exemplified, though at a height which 
we can only gaze upon from afar, in His own person, by the 
attaching of a human nature to a Divine Essence, the possi- 
bility, a fO'rtiori, of engrafting a Divine principle upon a 
human soul. All this it is .won9.erful inde
d that He did 
and suffered, for though He need not have felt or cared for 
the pain, yet for our sakes He put HÌ1nself in a situation to 
feel and care for, as well as basely suffer it. But, in all this, 
there was no evil done Him. We cannot say there was, any 
more than we could say evil was done to a person, to ,vhom 
God should send His merciful chastisements to awaken him 
1 See Prefatory Note. 
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tu a sen
e of spiritual things. Therefore, though the Inercy 
,vas indeed n1yst
rious, and incoluprehensible from its vast- 
lles
, there is no injustice, nor the selnblance of it. 
(Pascal says, 'Let us ternl nothing evil, but what turns 
the sacrifice of God into the sacrifice of Satan l .') 
80 that I trust ,ve Inay glory in the cross of Christ, nn- 
Inolested by any notion that there is the smallest preslunp- 
tion or symptoln of injustice connected ,vith that "
ondrous 
sarrifice. In this cas
 there is nothing to contradict our 
notions of justice, however HUlch there may be to transcend 
theIne There is a luystery, deep hid in the bOSOIll of G-od, 
but it is a mystery of love, of love eternal, love unbounded, 
aud love alone. 
I'T. _\.11 mental pain seems to be to the mind ,vhat medi- 
cine is to the body; at least, all mental pain in this proba- 
tionary state. l>ain and evil seeU1 to me to be so clearly 
distinguishable, that I should not call the bad taste of Inedi- 
cine, abstractedl!1 considered, in any degree an evil. But, 
waiving this question, surely fe,v ,vould hesitate to admit 
that the complex idea of 11ledicine, as an instnnnent \vorking 
beneficial ends by painful Ineans, is that of a good. And, 
on the saIne principle, surely men in general ought to ad- 
luit that the cOinplex idea of pain, in a probationary state, 
as a similar instrument applied to the n1Ìnd, displays the 
san1e character. 
V... There is one objection, ho,vever, 'which seelns likely to 
be raised against a theory of this kind, and which, if it be 
possible, it is also highly desirable to answer. 
It is this: 'If this pain ,vas a good to our Saviour, in 
any sense of the tenn, ,vhat sacrifice did lIe Inake in cOIning 
upon earth?' Consequently our views of the greatness of 
the sacrifice ,vill be ,veakened; and also our views of the 
occasion for it, and thus of our o,yn sinfulness. 
Though ,ve are treading upon dangerous ground in en- 
deavouring to treat of matter which depenùs upon the dis- 
tinctions of our Saviour's two natures, tInls luuch, I think, 
may be said. The sacrifice our Saviour n1ade ,vas priInarily 
His taking upon Him the human nature, and all its sym- 
pathies and sensibilities to pain; and when ,ve consider HÏ1ll 
1 Tlwugltts on Death. 
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as really and truly a l\Ian, endued with these sensibilities, 
and think how deep and bitter was the cup of His aflliction, 
we shall not, I think, see any reason to lower our views of 
the greatness of His love. For ,ve are to remelll bel' - 
1. That lnan's chief revulsion is from pain; and 
2. Very little, comparatively, from evil considered inde- 
pendently of pain. 
And though our Sayiour did not take on HiIn this in
if- 
ference to sin, yet He did take on Him in full the revulsion 
from pain; and here His struggle lay. 
So that the question which has been touched, ,vhether 
pain be essentially an evil or not, has no effect either in 
dill1inishing or enhancing our views of the greatness of the 
sacrifice, which are left precisely as they may have been. 
The point affected by the decision of this question is the 
notion of supposed injustice done to Christ by the scheme 
of redeln ption, and that alone. 
Juvenal perceived, and has recorded in the most unequiy- 
ocal terms, the difference between pain and evil, considered 
siro ply: 


Xee poenam sceleri invellies, nee digna parabis 
Supplicia his populis in quorum n1ente pares sunt, 
Et similes, ira atque fames 1. 
1 Juv. Sat. xv. 129-131. 



CHAPTER X 


PROBABILITY AS THE GUIDE OF LIFE 1 


. 
1. THE doctrine of Bishop Butler, in the Introduction to 
his Analogy, with regard to probable evidence, lies at the 
root of his entire argunlent; for, by the analogy ,vhich he 
seeks to establish bet\veen natural l'eligion and that which 
is revealed, he does not pretend to supply a demonstrative 
proof of Christianity, but only such a kind, and such an 
alnoullt, of presuluptions in its favour as to bind human 
beings at the least to take its claims into their serious con- 
sideration 2. This, he urges, they must do, provided only 
they mean to act ,vith rega.rd to it upon those principles, 
,vhich, in all other matters, are regarded as the principles 
of common sense. It is therefore essential to his purpose 
to sho\v \vhat are the obligations which, as inferred from 
the universal practice of men, probable or presumptive evi- 
dence may entail. 
2. But indeed the subject-matter of this Introduction has 
yet a far wider scope. It embraces the rule of just pro- 
ceeding, not only in regard to the examination of the pre- 
tensions of Christianity, but also in regard to the \vhole 
conduct of life. The former question, great as it is, has no 
practical existence for the vast Inajority, ,vhether of the 
Christian \vorld, or of the world beyond the precinct of the 
Christian profession. It is only relevant and material 
(except as an exercise of sound philosophy) to three de- 
scriptions of persons; those whom the Gospel for tbe first 
time solicits; those who haV'e fallen a,vay from it; and 
those \vho are in doubt concerning its foundation. Again, 
1 First pubIished in, and reprinted stitution and Course of Nature. But, 
from, the Nineteenth Century, for ill the Introduction, 
 3, the Bishop 

larc h, 1879. describes his po
tulate in close corre- 
2 The title of Bi
hop Butler's book spondence with the phrase I have used 
is The Analogy of Religion to the Con- in the text. 
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there are portions of these classes, to whose states of mind 
other modes of address may be more suitable. But every 
Christian, and indeed every man owning any kind of moral 
obligation, who may once enter upon any speculation con- 
cerning the grounds which dispose him to act, or to refrain 
from acting, is concerned in the highest degree with the 
subject that Bishop Butler has opened incidentally for the 
sake of its relation to his own immediate purpose. 
3. The proposition of Bishop Butler, that probability is 
the guide of life, is not one invented for the purposes of his 
argument, nor held by believers alone. V oltaire has used 
nearly the same words:- 
Presque toute la vie humaine roule sur des probabilités. Tout 
ce qui n'est pas démontré aux yeux, ou reconnu pour vrai par les 
parties évidemment intéressées à Ie nier, n'est tout au plus que 
probable. . . . L'incertitude étant presque toujours Ie partage de 
l'homme, vous vous détermineriez très-rarement, si vous attendiez 
une démonstration. Cependant il faut prendre un parti: et il ne 
faut pas Ie prendre au hasard. n est done nécessaire à notre na- 
ture faible, aveugle, toujours sujette à l'erreur, d'étudier les proba- 
bilités avec aut ant de soin, que nous apprenons l'arithmétique et 
la géométrie. 
Voltaire wrote this passage in an Essay, not on religion, 
but on judicial inquiries 1: and the statement of principle 
which it propounds is perhaps on that account even more 
valuable. 
4. If we consider subjectively the reasons, upon which 
our judgements rest, and the motives of our practical inten- 
tions, it may in strictness be said that absolutely in no case 
have we more than probable evidence to proceed upon; 
since there is always room for the entrance of error in that 
last operation of the percipient faculties of men, by which 
the objective becomes subjective;" an operation antecedent, 
of necessity, not only to action, or decision upon acting, but 
to the stage at ,vhich the perception becomes what is some- 
times called a 'state of consciousness 
.' 
5. But, setting aside this consideration, and speaking only 


1 'Essai sur les probabilités en fait de .Tustice.' Works (4to, Geneva, 1777), 
vol. xxvi. p. 457. 
2 :Nineteenth Century, for April, 1879, pp. 606, 607. 
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of what is objectively presented as it is in itself, a very 
slnall portion indeed of the subject-matter of practice is or 
can be of a delnonstrati ve, or necessary, character. Moral 
action i
 conversant almost wholly with evidence, ,vhich in 
itself is only probable. So that a right understanding of the 
proper modes of dealing with it is the foundation of all 
ethical studies. 'Vithout this, it must either be .dry and 
ùarren doglnatism, or else a nlass of floating quicksands. 
Duty lnay indeed ùe done, without having been studied in 
the abstract; but if it is to be studied, it must be studied 
under its true laws and conditions as a science. N o,v, prob- 
ability is the nearly universal form or condition, under 
"Thich these la,vs are applied: and therefore a sound view 
of it is not indeed ethic>al knowledge itself: but is the 01'- 
ganoll, by 1l1eanS of \\Thich that knowledge is to be rightly 
handled. He ,vho, by his reasonings, at once teaches and .. 
inures men to the lnethods of handling probable or Ï1npel'- 
fect evidence, gives them exercise, and by exercise strength, 
in the most ÏInportant of all those rules of daily life, which 
are connected ,vith the intellectual habits. 
6. Different forms of error concerning probable evidence 
have produced in some cases lnorallaxity, in others scrupu- 
losity, in others unbelief. 
To begin ,vith the last named of these. It is a COl11IDon 
forn1 of fallacy to suppose that iInperfect evidence cannot 
be the founùation of an obligation to religious belief, inas- 
much as belief, although in its infancy it Inay fall short of 
intellectual conviction, tends towards that character in its 
gro,vth and attains it when mature. SometÍ1nes, indeed, it 
is assumed by the controversialist, that belief, if genuine, is 
essentially absolute. And it is tak
n to be a violation of 
the laws of the lnnnan lnind that proofs ,vhich do not ex- 
clude doubt should be held to "Tarrant a persuasion whic>h 
does or 111ay exclude it. Indeed, the celebrated argulnel1t of 
RUllle, against the credibility of the n1Ïracles, involved the 
latent asslllnption that we have a right to claÍIn denlon.. 
strati ve evidence for every proposition which deluands our 
assent. From this asslnnption it proceeds to deny a de- 
monstrative character to any proofs, except those supplied 
by our own experience. And the answer, ,vhich Paley has 
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nlade to it, rests upon the proposition that the testilnony 
adduced is such as, according to the common judgement and 
practice of men, it is rational to belieye; but he passes by 
"rithout notice the question of its title to the rank of specu- 
lative certainty. 
7. X ext, 'with regard to the danger of scrupulosity. This 
has perhaps been less conspicuous in philosophical systems, 
than in its effect on the practical conduct of life by indi- 
viduals. There are persons, certainly not anlong the well- 
trained and well-infornled, 'who ,vould attach a suspicion of 
dishonesty to any doctrine, which should give a "Tarrant to 
acts of moral choice upon evidence achnitted to be less than 
certain. Their disposition is deserving of respect, ,vhen it 
takes its rise fro III that simple, unsuspecting confidence in 
the strength and clearness of truth, "Thich habitual obedi- 
ence engenders. It is less so ,vhen \ve see in it a till1Ïdity 
of mind, which shrinks fl'om lneasuring the 'whole extent of 
the charge that it has pleased God to lay upon us as Inoral 
agents, and ,vill not tread, even in the path of duty, upon 
any ground that yields beneath the pressure of the foot. 
The 
esire for certainty, in this form, enervates and unnlans 
the character. Persons so affected call scarcely either 
search with effect for duties to be done, or accept them 
w hen offered, and alnlost forced upon their notice. As a 
speculative system, this tendency has appeared alllong SOllIe 
casuists of the Church of ROllle, and has been condemned 
by Pope Innocent XI. 
8. The position of many among her divines 'with refer- 
ence to the danger of III 0 ral laxity opens mnch gra,rel' ques- 
tions. The PJ'ot'inrial Letters of Pascal gave a universal 
notoriety to the doctrine of Probabilism. Setting apart the 
extremes to ,vhich it has been carried by indiyidllals, we 
Inay safely take the representatiori of it, as it is supplied in 
a l\[annal 1 published for the use of the French clergy of tbe 
present day. ...tccording to this ,york, it is allowable, in 
Inatters of moral conduct, that if of two opposite opinions, 
each one he sustained not by a slight but a solid probabil- 
ity, and if the probability of the one be admittedly 1110re 
solid than that of the other, we may follo"r our natural lib- 
1 lIIanuel des Confesseul's. 
Z 
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erty of choice by acting upon the less probable. This doc- 
trine, ,ve are informed, had been taught, before lG67, by 159 
authors of the l{oman Church,' and by lllultitudes since that 
date. It appears to stand in the 1110St forillal contradiction 
to the sentÏInents of Bishop Butler; ,vho lays it down with- 
out hesitation that the lo,vest presUlllption, if not neutral- 
ized by a sin1Ïlar presumption on the opposite side, and the 
snlallest real and clear excess of presuill ption on the one 
side over the presu
l ptiOllS on the other side, detel'lllines 
the reason in Inatters of speculation, and absolutely binds 
conduct in l11atter of practice. 
uch being the scope of the 
su bject, and such the dangers to 'v hich it stands related, let 
us now proceed to its exan1Ïnation. 
9. .First ,ve have to inquire, ,vhat is probability? Prob- 
ability nlay be predicated whenever, in answer to the ques- 
tion whether a particular proposition be true, the atfirllla- 
tive chances predominate oyer the negative, yet not so as 
(virtually) to exclude doubt. 
\.nd, on the other hand, im- 
probability lllay be predicated, ,vhenever the negative 
chances predon1Ïnate over the aftirlllative, but subject to 
the sanle reservation that doubt be not precluded. For, if 
doubt be precluded, then certainty, affirnlatively or nega- 
tively, as the case lllay be, 11lUst be predicated. In lnath- 
ematical language, certainty, affinllative or negative, is the 
lin1Ït of prohability on the one side, and of improbability on 
the other, as the circle is of the el1ipse. 
10. The relations of probabilities alllong thenlselves n1ay 
be most clearly expressed by mathell1atical SYlll bols. Let 
a represent the affirll1ative side of the proposition to be tried, 
b the negative, and let the evidence be exactly balanced 
beh\Teen them. Then 


. ... .a_ 
a . b . . I . I, . . - I. 
b 


Let the evidence so preponderate on the affirmative side 
that out of one hundr
à and one cases presenting the same 
ph
nomena, in one hundred it 'would be true. Thus the 
expression is 


a 100 
a : b : : 100 : 1, ... b = -r = 100. 
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Again, let the evidence be such that, out of one hundred 
and one cases presenting the same phenomena, in one hun- 
dred the proposition ,vould turn out to be false: then the 
expression becolnes 
a 1 
a : b : : 1 : 100, .'. b == 10U . 
And it is clear that- 
(1) 'Yhen the second side of this equation consists of an 
integer or an improper fraction, the proposition is probable. 
(2) As the numerator becolnes indefinitely great it rep- 
resents probability approaching towards certainty. This 
it can never adequately express: but no fixed limit can be 
placed upon the advances which may be made towards it. 
(3) 'Vhen the second side of this equation consists of a 
proper fraction, the proposition is improbable. 
(4) As the denon1Ïnator becomes indefinitely great, it rep- 
resents improbability approaching towards negative cer- 
tainty, or, as it is sOllletimes, perhaps improperly, called, 
im possi bili ty. 
11. But the sphere of probability, according to Bishop 
Butler, includes not only truths but events, past and future: 
and it likewise comprehends questions of conduct, or pre- 
cepts, which may be said to form a class apart, both from 
truths and from events: whereas the definition here given 
turns simply upon the prep(')nderance of chances for the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition. How shall we broaden 
that definition? 
The answer is that truths. events past and future, and 
questions of conduct, may all be accurately reduced into the 
form of propositions true or false, by the use of their re- 
spective symbols: for the first, the symbol is; for the second, 
has been or ",.ill be; and for the third, ought to be. In one or 
other of these forms, every conceivable proposition can be 
tried in respect to its probability. 
12. It is necessary also to observe upon an ambiguity in 
the use of the tenn probable. It has been defined in the 
sense in which it is opposed to the term improbable; but, in 
a discussion on the character of probable evidence, probable 
and improbable propositions are alike included. 'Vhen, for 
this purpose, we are asked what does probability designate? 
Z 2 
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the ans,ver is, that which luay or may not be. 'Ve have 110 
,vord exclusively appropriated to this use. In the Greek, 
Aristotle conveniently designates it TÒ (Jl8EXÓP.EJlOV ÜÀÀw
 (XnJl, 
as opposed to TÒ åOvvaTov ÜÀÀw
 (XELJI. Sometilnes this is 
called contingent, as distinguished froln necessary, luatter; 
and safely so called, if it be ahvays borne in luind that 
,ve are dealing ,vith propositions, ,yith certain instruments 
supplied by human language, and adapted to our thoughts, 
but not ,vith things as they are in themselves; that the same 
thing Inay be subjectively contingent and objectively certain, 
as, for exaluple, the question ,vhether such a person as HOlner 
has existed: ,vhich to us is a subject of probable inquiry, 
but in itself is Inanifestly of necessary nlatter, ,vhether the 
proposition be true or false. Bo, again, in speaking of future 
events, to call theln contingent in any sense except ,vith 
regard to the propositions in which we discuss theIn, is no 
less an error; because, ,vhether upon the necessitarian or the 
ordinary Christian hypothesis, future events are manifestly 
certain and not contingent; it remaining as a separate 
question ,vhether they are so fixed by necessity, or as the 
offspring of free volition. It Inay be enough, then, for the 
present to observe that the' probable evidence' of Bishop 
Uutler reaches over the whole sphere, of ,vhich it is COillIuon 
to speak as that of contingent Iuatter; and that the elelllent 
of uncertainty involved in the phrase concerns not the things 
theIl1Selves that are in question, but only the in1perfection of 
the present lueans of conveying theln to our Ininds. To the 
view of the :\Iost High God, who knows all things, there is 
no probability and no contingency, but' all things are naked 
and open unto the eyes of HÜn, ,\
ith 'VhOlll 'we have to do.' 
13. In His case, and in every case of knowledge properly 
and strictly so called, the existence of the thing kno.wn is 
perceiyec! ,vithout the intervention of any medium of proof. 
l{ut evidence is, according to our use of the terIll, essentially 
il1terInediate; sOluethillg apart both fronl the percipient and 
the thing perceived, and serving to substantiate to the former, 
in one degree or another, the existence of the latter. Thus 
,ve speak of the evidence of the senses, meaning those Ï1n- 
pressions upon our bodily organs ,\
hich are nlade by objects 
visible, audible, and the like. These respectively nlake, 
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as it ,vere, their assertions to us; ,vhich ,,"e cross-examine 
by reflection, and by comparison of the several testimonies 
affecting the same objert. And, ,vith regard to things in- 
corporeal, in the sphere of the probable, it seems that, in like 
manner, the iInpressions they produce upon our mental 
faculties, acting without the agency of sense, are also strictly 
in the nature of evidence, of presumption more or less near to 
demonstration, concerning the reality of .what they represent; 
but subject always to a similar process of verification and 
correction. 
14. The whole notion, therefore, of evidence seems to be- 
long essentially to a being of lin1Ïted po,vers. For no evi- 
dence can prove anything except what exists, and all that 
exists Jl1ay be the object of direct perception. The neces- 
sity of reaching our end through the circuitous process im- 
plies our want of po.wer to go straight to the mark. 
15. And it further appears that the same idea implies not 
only the limitation of range in the po,vers of the being who 
makes use of evidence, but likewise their imperfection even 
in the processes ,vhich they are competent to perfOrIll. The 
assurance possessed by such a being cannot be of the high- 
est order, which the laws of the spiritual creation, so far as 
they are kno,vn to us, would achllit. However truly it may 
be adequate, and even abundant, to sustain his mind in any 
particular conviction, it must be inferior to science in its 
proper signification, that of simple or absolute kno,vledge, 
which is the certain and exact, and also conscious, coinci- 
dence of the intuitive faculty ,vith its proper object. For it is 
scarcely conceivable that any accumulation of proofs, each 
in itself short of demonstration, and therefore including 
materials of unequal degrees of solidity, should, when put 
together, form a whole absolutely and entirely equivalent 
to the single homogeneous act of pure knowledge. 
16. The same conclusion, that Îln perfection peryacles all 
our mental processes, at 'which we have arrived by a con- 
sideration of their nature, we may also draw from the nature 
of the faculties by which they are conducted. For there is 
no one faculty of any living man of ,,
hich, speaking in the 
sense of pure and rigid abstraction, "
e are entitled to say 
that it is infallible in anyone of its acts. And no combina- 
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tioll of fallibles can, speaking always in the same strictness, 
make up an infallible; ho,vever, by their independent coin- 
cidence, they may approximate towards it, and Inay produce 
a result ,vhich is for us indistinguishable from, and practi- 
cally, therefore, equivalent to, it. 
17. Certainly that ,vhich is fallible does not tllerefore 
always err. It may, in any given case, l)erforlll its duty 
without fault, and as though it ,vere infallible; just as a SUlll 
in arithluetic, that is J:ightly ,vorked by one of us, could not 
be more right if it "'ere ,vorked by an infallible intelligence. 
'The fallibility of our faculties therefore Inay not prevent our 
having knowledge that in itself is absolute. But at the 
least it prevents our separating ,,'hat Inay be had with such 
kno\vledge from what ,ve grasp ,vith a hold less firm. In 
any survey, or classification, of what ,ve have perceived or 
concluded, since the faculty ,,'hicIt discrin1Ïnates is fallible, 
the reservations, ,,,hich its Ìlnperfection requires, must at- 
tach to the results ,ve attain by it. 80 that, although ,ve 
might have this kno"rleùge, if ,ve consider knowledge sÌlnply 
as the exact correspondence of the percipient faculty ,vith 
its proper object, ,ve could not make ourselves conscious of 
the real rank of that kno"rledge in a given case; we could 
not kno,v \vhat things they are that we thus know, nor con- 
sequently could ,ve argue fronl thenl as kno"rn. 
18. Since, then, nothing can be known except ,vhat exists, 
nor known other,vise than in the exact manner in which it 
exists, kno,vledge, in its scientific sense, can only be predi- 
cated - first, of perceptions which are absolutely and exactly 
true and secondly b y a mind ,vhiC'h in the saIne sense knows 
, . , 
them to be absolutely and exactly true. It seeIllS to follo\v, 
that it is only by a licence of speech that the ternl kno\vledge 
can be predicated by us as to any of our perceptions. .Assum- 
ing that onr farulties, acting faithfully, are capable in cer- 
tain cases of conveyinO' to us scientific knowledge, still no 
part of "rhat is so con
eyed can, when it stands in revie,v 
before our consciousness C'arr y the certain indefectible 
, , 
marks of ,,,hat it is. And since there is no one of them, 
,vith regard to ,vhich it is abstractedly inlpossible that the 
thing it represents should be other,yise than as it is repre- 
sented, ,ve cannot, except by such licence of speech as afore- 
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said, categorically predicate of anyone of then1 that precise 
correspondence of the percipient faculty, with the thing 
perceived, which constitutes knowledge pure and simple. 
19. It is desirable that we should fully realize this truth, 
in order that we may appreciate the breadth and solidity of 
the ground on which Bishop Butler has founded his doctrine 
of probable evidence. 'Ye ought to perceive that, observing 
his characteristic caution, he has kept within lÍ1nits narrower 
than the basis, which the laws of the human mind, viewed 
through a n1edium purely abstract, w.ollld have allo.wed hiIn 
to occupy. His habit ,vas to enc
:unp near to the region of 
practice in all his philosophical inquiries; that he might 
appease, and thus gently reclainl, the conteInptuous infidelity 
of his age. ...\. rigiù statement of the 'v hole case concerning 
our kno,vledge ,vould probably have startled those 'VhOlll 
he sought to attract, and have given them a pretext for 
retreating, at the very threshold, fro III the inquiry to ,\- hich 
he invited them. Considerations of this kind are, indeed, 
applicable very generally to the forln in w'hich Bishop Butler 
has propounded his profound truths for popular acceptation. 
But it is manifest that, if he even understated the case 
with regard to probable evidence, his argument is simply 
corroborated QY taking into view. all that residue, which he 
did not directly put into requisition. 
20. He was engaged in an enùeavour to show to those, 
W110 demanded an absolute certainty in the proofs of religion, 
that this clell1and ,vas unreasonable; and the method he pur- 
sued in this delllonstration was, to point out to them how 
much of their own daily conduct ,vas palpably and rightly 
founded upon evidence less than certain. The unreasonable- 
ness {)f such a delnand becolnes still l110re glaring in the 
eyes of persons not under adverse preposs
ssion, when we 
find by reflection that no one of our C'onvictions, or perC'ep- 
tions, can in strictness be declareù to possess the character 
of scientific knowledge. Becaus
, if such be the c>ase, we 
cannot rebut this consequence: that, even if a den10nstra- 
tion intrinsically perfect ,vere presented to us, the possibility 
of error,v9uld still exist in the one link remaining; namely, 
that subjective process of our faculties by ,vhich it has to 
be appropriated. This (so to speak) prirnoràial elen1ent of 
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uncertainty never could be eliminated, except by the gift of 
inerraùility to the individual mind. But such a gift ,vould 
amount to a fundamental change in the laws of our nature. 
Again, in the particular case of belief, such a change ,vould 
obviously dislocate the entire conditions of the inquiry, 
,vhich appears to turn upon the credibility of revealed reli- 
gion as it is illustrated by its suitableness to - what? not 
to an Ï1naginable and unrealized, but to the actual, experi- 
enced condition of things. 
21. To the conclusio
l that scientific knowledge can never 
be consciously entertained by the individual luind, it is no 
answer, nor any valid objection, to urge that such a doctrine 
unsettles the only secure foundation on .which ,ve can build, 
destroys Inental repose, and threatens confusion. For, even 
if a great and grievous fault in the condition of the ,vorlel 
were thus to ùe exposed, ,ve are not concerned here ,vith the 
question whether our state is one of abstract excellence, but 
sÍ1nply .with the facts of it, such as they are. 'Ye cannot 
enter into the question, ,vhether it is abstracted]y best that 
our faculties should be liable to error. 'fhat is one of the 
original conditions under ,vhich we live. :x 0 objection can 
be dra,vn fronl it to an arguluent in favour of revelation, 
unless it can be sho,\"n either, first, that, on account of 
liability to error, they beco111e practical1y useless for the 
business of acting or of inquiring; or else, secondly, that 
the n1aterials to be examined in the case of Revelation are 
not so fairly cognizable by them, as the Inaterials of other 
exan1Ínations "rhich, by the COllln1on judgelnent and practice 
of n1ankind, they are found to be cOlllpetent to conduct and 
deterlnine. 
22. But the state of things around us alnply sho,vs that 
this "rant of scientific certainty is, in point of fact, no 
reproach to our condition, no practical defect in it. Rather 
it is a law", ,vhich associates harIllonious1y ,vith the ren1ainder 
of its 1a,vs. The nature of our intelligence luakes no demand 
for such assurance; this is evident, because we are not capa- 
ble of receiving it. Kay, "Te cannot so luuch as arrive at 
the notion of it ,vithout an effort of abstraction. Our 
moral condition appears still less to crave anything of the 
kind. If ","e allo,v that sin is in the ,yorld (no matter, for 
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the purpose of this argument, how it came there), and that 
,ve are placed under the dominion of a n10ral Governor ,vho 
seeks by discipline to Ï1nprove His creatures, it is not difficult 
to give reasons in support of the proposition that intellectual 
inerrability is not suited to such a state. One such reason 
,\Te may find in the recollection, that the moral training of 
an inferior by a superior either essentially involves, or at 
the least suitably admits of, the element of trust. X ow the 
region of probable evidence is that which gives to such an 
elelnent the freest scope; because trust in another serves to 
supply, ,vithin due limits, the shortcoInings of direct argu- 
mentative proof; and when such proof is ample, but at the 
same time deals ,vith materials ,vhich we are not lnorally 
advanced enough to appreciate, trust (as in the case of a 
child before its parents) fulfils for us a function, 'v hich could 
not otherwise be discharged at all. I must not, however, 
attempt to discuss, at any rate on the present occasion, the 
subject., a wide and deep subject, of the shares, and Inlltual 
relations, of intellectual and llloral forces in the ,york of 
attaining truth. 
23. Passing on, then, frOlll the subject of scientific cer- 
tainty, let us observe that the region next belo,v this, to 
,vhich all the propositions entertained in the human mind 
belong, is divided principally into t,vo parts. The higher 
of these is that of what is comnlonly called necessary Inat- 
tel': and certainty ,vould, in its ordinary sense, be predicated 
of all that lies .within its range. That is to say, certainty 
v:ith a relation to our nature: a certainty subjectively not 
defecti ve: a certainty 'v hich fixes our perceptions, conclu- 
sions, or convictions, in such a frame as to render thenl im- 
movable: a certainty not merely ,vhich is unattended "rith 
doubt, but ,,'hich excludes doubt, ,vhich leaves no available 
room for its being speculatively entertained, which makes it 
on the whole irrational. 'Yith this certainty ,ve hold that 
bodies fall by the force of gravity; that air is rarefied at 
great altitudes; that the limit of human age established by 
all modern experience is not yery greatly beyond a century; 
that the filial relation entails a duty of obedience. The cer- 
tainty repudiated in the antecedent argument is only that 
of the Stoical' perception.' In the words of the ....\.caden1Ícal 
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philosophy, ':Nihil est enim aliud, quamobrem nihil percijJi 
nlÍhi posse videatur, nisi quod percipiendi vis ita definitur 
a Rtoicis, ut negent quidquanl pos:se percipi, nisi tale venun, 
quale falsunl esse non possit 1.' nut certainty of an order 
so high, as to make doubt plainly irrational, applies to va- 
rious classes .of our ideas. 
24. This is the region of the f.7rU7TYJTÓV of .Aristotle 2, and 
the faculties enlployed in it are chiefly, according to hinI, 
vOVS' 8 for principles, i7rLUT
P.Y} for inferel1ces froIll thelu. It 
has been defined as the region of the T
e}'lul nft in the Inodern 
Gerlnan philosophy, of the Reason by Coleridge. It seelns 
to be largely recognized by the 11l0St famous schools of the 
ancients. It contains both sÌlnple ideas, and denlonstratiolls 
frolli theIne It eIllbraces luoral, as well a:s other llletaphysi- 
cal, entities. It had no place in the philosophy of Locke. 
A.s l>egards the distinction of faculty between lteason and 
U llderstanùing, TTcl"nu'llft and l
el"st(llld, I an1 not inculcating 
an opinion of my own, but sÌlnply stating one \vhich is widely 
current. 
2.,. The lower deparbnellt is that in ,vhich doubt has its 
proper place, and in which the work of the understanding is 
to eonlpare and to distinguish; to elicit approxinlations to 
unity frOln a Inultitude of particulars, and to certainty froID 
a cOlnbination and equipoise of preslunptions. It is taken to 
be the province of all those faculties, or habits, of which 
-Lt\.ristotle treats under the several designations of cþPÓVY}U"LS', 
TÉXIIY}, 
lIßovÀla, UVV
U"LS', yvc!Jp.YJ, and others 4; of the l
el'staJ1d 
of the t;ermans, of the Understanding according to Cole- 
ridge. It embraces Inultitudes of questions of speculation, 
and ahllost all questions of practice. Of speculation: as, 
for exanlple, what are the due definitions of cases in ,vhich 
verb:1-l untruth luay be a duty, or in ,,
hich it is right to ap- 
propriate a neighbour's goods. Of practice, because every 
question of practice is elnbedded in details: if, for example, 
,ve admit that it is right to giye ahns, ,ve have to decide 
,vhether the object is good, and whether 've can afford the 
SUIll. Because, even ,vhere the principles are ever so abso- 
lute. siuIple, and unconditioned, they can rarely be followed 


1 Cie. De Fin. ,
. 26. 
2 Eth. .Nicom. \'Ì. 3, 2. 


8 Ibid. vi. 6, 2. 
f Ibid. vi. 4, 5, 9, 10, 11. 
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to conclusions, either in theory or practice, without taking 
into view. Inany particulars, ,vitb various natures, and va- 
rious degrees, of evidence. This is the region of probable 
evidence. 
26. The highest works achieved in it are those in which 
the combinations it requires are so rapid and so perfect, 
that they are seen, like a wheel in very rapid revolution, 
as undivided ,vholes, not as assemblages of parts; in a,vol'd, 
that they resenlble the objects of intuition. Towards this, 
at the one end of the scale, there lnay be indefinite a p- 
proximation: and belo,y these, there are innumerable de- 
scending degrees of evidence, down to that in ,vhich the 
preslunptioll of truth in any given proposition is so faint 
as to be scarcely perceptible. 
27. From ,vhat has no,y been said, it is manifest that 
the province of probable evidence, thus nlarked off, is a 
very .wide one. But, in fact, it is still ,vider than it ap- 
pears to be. For many truths, ,vhich are the objects of 
intuition to a well-cultivated mind of extended scope, are 
by no Ineans such to one of an inferior order, or of a 
less advanced discipline. By such, they can only be reached 
through circuitous processes of a discursive nature, if at 
all. In point of fact, there appear to be many w Lo have 
scarcely any èlear intuitions, any perceptions of truths as 
absolute, self-dependent, and unchanging. If so, then not 
only all the detailed or concrete questions of life and 
practice, to ,vhich the idea of duty is in1nlediately applica- 
ble, for all minds, but likewise the entire operations of 
SOlne minds, are situated in the region of probable evi- 
dence. 
28. The mode in which the understanding perfornls its 
work, within this region, is by bringing together things 
that are. like, and by separating things that are unlike. 
To this belong its various procesbes of induction and dis- 
course, of abstraction and genera1ization, and the rest. 
Therefore Bishop Butler teaches that the chief elelnent 
of probability is that which is expressed 'in the word 
likely, i. e. like some truth or true event.' 
29. The forBl of assent, w'hich belongs to the result of 
these processes, may properly be termed belief. It is 
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bounded, so to speak, by kno,vledge on the one hand, 
"rher
 it becolnes not only plenary, so as to exclude doubt, 
but ab
olute and self-dependent, so as not to rest upon any 
support extrinsic to the object. It is similarly bounded 
on the other side by Inere opinion; ,vhere the matter is 
very disputable, the presulnptions faint and fe,v, or the 
Ï1npressioll receiyed by a slight process and (as it ,vere) at 
haphazard, without an exall1Ïnation proportioned to the 
nature of the object anù of the facultie
 concerned. Of 
course no reference is here luade to the case in ,vhich, by a 
lllodest or lax fOrIll of COllllllOll speech, opinion is used as 
synonyulous ,,
ith judgenlent. Ùpinion, as it has now been 
introduced, corresponds with the Òó
a of the Greeks: and 
approaches to the signification in which it is used by St. 
Augustine, ,vho, after conlnlending those 'who kno,v, and 
those ,,
ho rightly inquire, proceeds to say, 'tria sunt alia 
hon1Ïllulll genera, profecto Ünprobanda ac detestallda. Unuln 
est opillalltitull; id est eonuu, qui se arbitrantur scire quod 
llesriunt 1.' 
30. It lllay indeed, or Inay not, be convenient to attach 2 
the nalne of belief to such judgeluents as are fOrIned ,vhere 
some living 01' nloral agent, and his qualities, enter into the 
medilun of proof; inasllluch as in such cases there is a 
po,ver to aSSlune false appearances, which cOlnplicates the 
case: and inasJ11uch as the process must be double, first to 
establish the general credibilitý of the person, then to 
receive his l)articular te
tilllony. This seems, ho\\rever, 
more properly to bear the naille of faith, ,vith ,vhich be- 
lief is indeed identical in the science of theology, but 
not in COl111110n speech. For faith Ül\Tolves the eleluent 
of trust, ,vhich essentially requires a Inoral agent for its 
object. Apart frolH any technical sense which the ,vord 
nlay have acquired in theology, and more at large, hunlan 
language warrants and requires our applying the name of 
belief to all assent which is given to propositions founded 
upon probable evidence. 
31. The tastes of nlany, and the understandings of some, 
will suggest that this qualified luode of statenlent is dis- 


1 De Vii/itate C,'edendi, c. xi. 
2 With Bishop Pearsun. On the Creed, Art. I. 
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paraging to the dignity of conclusions belonging to religion 
and to duty. But let not the suggestion be hastily enter- 
tained. It is in this field that moral elelllents most largely 
enter into the reasonings of men, and the discussion of their 
legitÜnate place in such reasonings has already been waived. 
For the present let it suffice to bear in mind that there is 
no lÜllit to the strength of ,vorking, as distinguished from 
abstract, certainty, to ,vhich probable evidence lnay not 
lead us along its gently ascending paths. 
32. There is, therefore, a kind of kno,vledge of .which we 
are incapable: namely, that ,vhich necessarily implies the 
existence of an exactly corresponding object. 
'rhere is a kind of kno,vledge, less properly so called, 
which Inakes doubt ,vholly irrational; and which may often 
be predicated in a particular case, whether it be by an act 
of intuition, or by a process of demonstration. 
There is, thirdly, a kind of mental perception or Ünpres- 
sion, to ,vhich also in comn10n speech, but yet less properly, 
the nanle of knowledge is frequently applied. It is gener- 
ically inferior to knowledge, but approaches and even 
touches it at points where the evidence on ,vhich it rests 
is in its highf\st degrees of force: descending belo\v this to 
that point of the scale, at ,vhich positive and negative pre- 
sumptions are of equal w'eight and the mind is neutral. 
There is a possibility that the very saIne subject-lnatter 
,vhich at one tinle lies, for a particular person, in the lower 
of these regions, Inay at another time reside in the higher. 
33. If, then, it be allowable, and it is not only allow"able 
but inevitable, to collect the laws of the human intelligence 
by the observation of its processes, w hieh in fact grows to 
be an induction from universal practice, it is manifest that 
,ve are so constituted as to yield assent to propositions hav- 
ing various kinds and degrees .of evidence. 'Ye agree to 
some as in1nlediate, and (to our apprehensions) necessary: 
to some as necessary but not immediate: to some as origi- 
nally neither necessary nor Ï1nmediate, but as presenting 
subsequently a certainty and solidity not distinguishable 
frolll that ,vhich appertains to the former classes. ....\.gain, 
,ve yield our assent to others of a different class, ,vhich falls 
into sub-classes. These have various degrees of likelihood 
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in subject-nlatter infinitely diversified; some of theln so 
high as to exclude doubt, sOme adll1Ïttillg yet greatly out- 
,veighing it by positive evidence, some nearly balanced 
between the affirmative and the negative: but in all cases 
,vith a preponderance on the fornler side. All these are 
fOl'lned to attract legitilllate assent, according to the la\vs of . 
our intellectual constitution; ,vhich has universal truth for 
its object, and affirlnation and rejection for its office. 'Yith 
other processes, such as assent given under blind prejudice 
against probability, or purely arbitrary conjecture, or the 
quasi-truths of the inlagillatioll, "
e have in this place no- 
thing to do. 
3-1. 'fhe doctrine that we are bound by the la\\
s of our 
nature to follo,v probable truth, rests upon the most secure 
of all grounds for practical purposes, if indeed the consent 
,vhich accepts it is in fact so widely spread in the usual rlo- 
ings of lnankind, that it lllay ,veIl be terlned universal. 'fhe 
very circtunstance that there are exceptions confirms the 
rule, provided it may be luaintained that the exceptions are 
of a certain kind. For conversely, if there be a practice 
invariably follo,ved by those ,vho are kno,vn to be ,vise in 
kindred subject-Iuatter, it is often doubtful ,vhether this 
can be said to derive any positive confirluation from the 
coneurrent course of persons ,vho are known to he of an 
opposite character. ...\.gain, if there be an universal agree- 
ment concerning any proposition among those ,vho have no 
sinister bias, the fact that others ,vho are known to have 
such a bias differ from them does not impair their authority, 
but may even appear rather to constitute an additional evi- 
dence of their being in the right. 
 o,v this is exactly the 
kind of consent whirh n1ay justly be said to obtain among 
men ,vith regard to the following of probable truth. For 
everyone acts upon affirmative evidence, ho,vever inferior 
to certainty, unless he be either extremely deficient in COID- 
luon understanding, or so hiassed the other ,yay by his 
desires as to be incapable of an upright vi
w of the case 
before him. Even the last-named class of excepted in- 
stances ,vould generally take the form rather of an inability, 
under the circumstances, to perceive the evidence, than of a 
denial of its authority. 
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35. But the doctrine itself appears to be as irrefragably 
established in theoretic reasoning, as it is in the practice 
of lllankind. \Ye nlay, however, distinguish those proposi- 
tions ,vhich are abstract, froln such as entail any direct 
consequences in our conduct. "\Yith regard to the forlner, 
suspension of judgelnent is allowable in all cases ,vhere 
serious doubt appears before exallÜnation, or remains after 
it. 'Vhether ROlne ,vas built 753 years before our Lord, 
,vhether I(ing Charles the First wrote the Eikon Basilike, 
'whether Caligula nlade his horse a Consul, ,vhether St. Paul 
visited Britain, - these are questions which present no such 
evidence as to bind our judgement. either way, and any 
decision we 111ay form about them has no bearing on our 
conduct. But to doubt ,vhether the elnpire of the Caesars 
existed, or ,vhether King Charles "
as beheaded, or perhaps 
'whether he said' relnember' to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, 
or whether l\Iichael Angelo painted the' Last J udgelnent ' 
in the Sistine Chapel, - this, after the question had on('e 
been presented fairly to our minds, would be a violation 
of the la,vs of our intellectual nature. It ,vould be in any 
case a folly, and it ,vould even be a sin if llloral elements 
were involved in the judgenlent, for instance if the disbelief 
arose from a spirit of opposition, and self-assertion, predis- 
posing us unfavourably to conclusions that others have 
established, and that have obtained general acceptance. 
36. At the least, I say, it ,vould be a violation of the 
law of our intellectual nature; if indeed the one obligation 
of that nature is to recognize truth ,vheresoever it is fallen 
in ,,"ith, and to assent to it. The effect of the obligation 
('annot be confined to cases of Ï1nmediate or intuitive kno,v- 
ledg
. For, in the first place, this ,,
ould be to cast off the 
chief subject-matter of our understanding, or discursive 
faculty. If '\'"e adn1Ït the current definition of the terl11, 
it would even be to leave all that organ, in ,,"hich the luind 
chiefly energizes, without an office, and therefore without 
a la,,-ful place in our nature. But, in thp second place, let 
us observe how the denial of all assent to probable con- 
clusions ,,-ill comport with our general obligations. .A great 
nlass of facts fro In SOlne history are before us. There may 
be error here and there in particulars, but their general 
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truth is unquestioned; and upon a given point, taken at 
randoln, the chances are probably a hundred to one or 1110re 
that it is true. Of tw.o persons, each having a hundred 
such facts, independent of one another, before him, one, 
acting upon the ordinary rule, receives thelll; and he has 
the truth in ninety-nine cases conjoined with error in one: 
the other, rejeeting thelu, has neither the one error, nor the 
ninety-nine truths; his understanding has refused its ,york, 
and lost its rev{ard in the ninety-nine cases, for fear of the 
failure in the one. And further ,ve are to ren1elnber that 
the error in the one is Inaterial only, not forlllal. It has not 
of necessity any poisonous quality. It is 11101'e like a slnall 
portion of silnply innutritious foot) received along ,vith the 
luass of ,vhat is wholesome. 
3.. The case has indeed here been put upon the hypothesis 
of very high probability. '''"hat shall "-e say to propositions, 
of which the evidence is less certain? The answer is, that 
no line can be dra,vn in abstract arglunent bet,veen then1 : 
that the obligation ,,-hich attaches to the forlner attaches 
to the latter: that it n1ust subsist, so long as there relnains 
any preponderance of affinnative evidence, which is real, and 
of such a magnitude as to be appreciable by our faculties. 
nut at the saIne tillle, although this be true in the cases 
,vhere it is necessary for us to conclude one ,vay or the other, 
it is not applicable to the multitude of cases 'v here no such 
necessity exists. 80metilues a total suspension of judgeillent, 
sonletilues a provisional assent, consciously subject to future 
correction upon enlarged experience, are the relnedies offered. 
to our need, and very extended indeed is their scope and 
use for prudent minds. Of course it remains true that the 
understanding, ,vhen it has to choose the objects of its own 
activity, Inay justly select those on ,vhich a COillpetent 
certainty is attainable, instead of stinullating a frivolous 
and barren curiosity, by elllploying itself on matters in- 
capable of satisfactory deterlnination by such means as 
are ordinarily at our cOlnmanrl. 
38. 'Yhether, then, "
e look to the constitution of our 
nature, and the vÀ-YJ or luatter provided for it to work upon, 
together ,vith the inference arising fron1 the con1bined vie,v 
of the t,vo; or 'whether ,ve regard the actual results as 
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realized in the possession of truth; we find it to be a maxim 
sustained by theory, as well as by the general consent and 
practice of lnen, that the mind is not to be de barred from 
assent to a proposition ,vith which it nlay have cause to 
deal, on account of the circumstance that the evidence for 
it is short of that 'which is comnlonly called certain; and 
that to act upon an opposite principle ,vouid be to contra- 
vene the law of our intellectual nature. 
39. But no'v let us deal, so far as justly belongs to the 
purpose of this paper, with that part of the subject-matter 
of hunlan inquiry ,vhere nloral ingredients are essentially 
involved. For hitherto we have spoken mainly of such 
kind of obligation as may attach to geolnetrical investiga- 
tions, in which usually the ,vill has no concern either one 
,vay or the other. 
'Vith regard to moral science properly so styled, whether 
it be conversant with principles, when it is called ethical, 
or ,vhether it be concerned with their application to par- 
ticulars, when it becomes casuistry, although the ,vhole of 
it is practical, as it aims to fix the practical judgements and 
the conduct of all men, yet obviously the 'v hole cannot be 
said to be practical in regard to each indiyidual. For the 
experience of Qne person will only raise a part, perhaps a 
very small part, of the questions which it involves. So far, 
then, as nloral inquiries properly belong to science and not 
to life, they are pursued in the abstract, and they are sub- 
ject to the general laws of intellectual inquiry which have 
already been considered; only ,vith this difference, that our 
judgements in them are much more likely to be influenced 
by the state of our affections and the tenor of our lives, by 
our conformity to, or alienation from, the ,vill of God, than 
.where the matter of the propositions themselves had no 
relation to human conduct. 
40. But, for the government of life, all men, though in 
various degrees, require to be supplied 'with certain practi- 
cal judgements. For there is no breathing man, to ,vhom 
the alternatives of right and ,vrong are not continually pres- 
ent. To one they are less, perhaps infinitely less, compli- 
cated than to another; but they pervade the 'v hole tissue 
of every human life. In order to meet these, .we must be 
Aa 
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supplied with certain practical judgements. It matters not 
that there l11ay have existed particular persons, as children, 
for instance, who have never entertained these judgements 
in the abstract at all; nor that many act blindly, and at 
haphazard, which is siInply a contelllpt of duty; nor that 
there may be another class, into whose cOIn positions by 
long use SOUle of thelll are so ingrained, that they operate 
,vith the rapidity and certainty of instinct. Setting these 
aside, it reInains true of an persons of developed unùer- 
standing that there are l11any questions bearing on practice, 
"rith regard to ,vhich, in order to discharge their duty 
rightly, they must have conclusions, and these not lleces- 
Rarily 11ll111erOUS in every case, but in e\rery case of essential 
ÏJnportance, so that they Inay be ternled 'a savour of life 
unto life, or a savour of death unto death.' 
41. .Now it is in this department that the argument for 
the obligation to fol1o,v probable evidence is of the greatest 
force and mOlnent. It has been seen, ho\v that obligation 
Inay be qualified or suspended in the pursuit. of abstract 
truth; so nluch so, that e\ren the contravention of it need 
not involve a breach of moral duty. But the f'ase is very 
different when ,ve deal ,vith those portions of truth that 
supply the conditions of conduct. To avoid an detail, such 
as l11ay dissipate the force of the main considerations, is 
Inaterial. I.;et it therefore be obsprved that there is one 
proposition in ,vhich the whole nlatter
 as it is relevant to 
human duty, may be suuuned up: that all our ,yorks alike, 
in ward and outward, great and sman, ought to be done in 
obedience tQ God. N ow this is a proposition manifestly 
tenderpd to us by that system of religion ,vhich is called 
Christianity, and \vhich purports to be a revelation of the 
Divine ".ill. It is the first and great cOllllnandlllent of thp 
Gospel, that ,ve shall love God ,vith the "rhole heart, and 
lllind, and soul, and strength 1; and 'whatsoever "re do, ,ve 
are to do all to the glory of God 2. And as every act is, cetel o i..r.; 
pa l o ibll.'':, detern1Íned, and is at the very least in all cases 
qualified, by its motive, this proposition concerning an 
universal obedience as the ground and rule of conduct, is 
of all propositions the one 1l10St practical, the one most 
1. 
Iark xii. 30 ; Luke x. 27. 2 1 Cor. x. 31. 
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urgently requiring affirmation or denial according as the 
evidence may be in favour of or against its truth. 
42. 'Ve seem, then, to have arrived at this point: the 
evidences of religion relate to a matter not speculative, not 
in abstract matter, ,vhich we may examine or pass by ac- 
cording to our leisure. It is either true or false: this on 
all hands will be admitted. If it be false, we are justified 
in repudiating it, so soon as ,ve have obtained proofs of its 
falsity, such as the constitution of our minds entitles us to 
admit in that behalf. But we are bound by the laws of our 
intellectual nature not to treat it as false before examina- 
tion. In like manner, by the laws of our moral nature, 
which oblige us to adjust all our acts according to our sense 
of some standard of right and wrong, ,ve are not less 
stringently bound to use every effort in cOIning to a conclu- 
sion one way or the other respecting it: inasmuch as it pur- 
ports to supply us with the very and original standard to 
'v hich that sense is to be referred, through a sufficient reve- 
lation of the will of God, both in its detail, and especially 
in that ,vith ,vhich we are now concerned, the fundamental 
principle of a claim to unlimited obedience, admitting no 
exception and no qualification. 
43. The nlaxinl that Christianity is a matter not abstract, 
but referable throughout to human action, is not an im- 
portant only, but a vital part of the demonstration, that w'e 
are bound by the laws of our nature to give a hearing to its 
claims. 'Ve shall therefore do well to substantiate it to our 
consciousness by some further mention of its particulars. 
Let us then recollect that we have not merely the general 
principle of doing all to the glory of God, declared by the 
Bible in general terms: but this is illustrated by reference 
to the common actions of eating and drinking 1. ' Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do,' thus the passage runs, 
, do all to the glory of God.' N ow surely, one should have 
said, if any acts whatever could have been exempt from the 
demands of this comprehensive la,v, they should have been 
those functions of animal life, respecting which, as to their 
substance, ,ve have no free choice, since they are among the 
absolute conditions of our physical existence. And by the 
1 1 Cor. x. 31. 
Aa2 
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unbeliever it might consistently be argued that, inasmuch 
as food and drink are thus necessary, it is impossible to 
conceive that any question relating to the different kinds 
of them (unless connected ,vith their several aptitudes for 
nlaintaining life and health, ,vhich is not at all in the 
Apostle's view) can be of any lnoral moment. But the 
allegation of 
cripture is dil'ectly to a contrary effect: and 
apprises us that even such a Inatter as eating or refrain- 
ing from meat, has a spiritual character. 'He that eateth, 
eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks. For none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself 1.' Not only (as the entire passage seems 
to lllean) ,vhere a special scruple may be raised by the facts 
of idol ,vorship; not only in the avoidance of pampered 
tastes alid gross excesses; but in the simple act of taking 
food, the religious sense has a place. The maintenance of 
life, though it is a necessity, is also a duty and a blessing. 
44. And to the sanle effect is the declaration of our 
Lord: 'But I say unto you, That every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give aC'count thereof in the day of 
judgement 2.' The' idle word' is perhaps the very slightest 
anù earliest form of voluntary action. Consider the fertility 
of the n1Índ, and the rapidity of its movements: how many 
thoughts pass over it ,vithout or against the ,vill; how 
easily they find their ,yay into the idle, that is, not the 
lnischievous or ill-intended, but merely the unconsidered 
.word. So lightly and easily is it born, that the very forIns 
of ancient speech seem to designate it as if it were self- 
created, and not the offspring of a mental act 8, 
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and as we say, such and such an expression' escaped him.' 
Thus then it appears that, at the very first and lowest stage 
of scarcely voluntary action, the Ahnighty God puts in His 
claim. In this ,vay He acquaints us that everything, in 
"rhich our faculties can consciously be made ministers of 
good or evil, shall become a subject of reckoning, doubtless 
of just and fatherly reckoning, in the great account of the 
day of judgelnent. 
1 Rom. xh
, G, 7, 2 )Iatt. xii. 36. 8 Iliad, h.. 350. 
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45. Further, it appears that there are many acts, of which 
the external form must be the same, whether they are 
done by Christians, or by others; as for instance those very 
acts of satisfying hunger and thirst, of which we have 
spoken. If these, then, are capable, as has been sho,vn, of 
being brought under the la,v of duty, a different character 
must attach to them in consequence; they must be influenced, 
if not intrinsically, yet at least in their relation to something 
else, by their being referred to that standard. The form of 
the deed, the thing done, the Trpâyp.a, is perhaps, as ,ve have 
seen, the same; but the action, the exercise of the n1Ïnd in 
ordering or doing it, the 7rpâ
LÇ, is different. I t differs, for 
example, in the motive of obedience; in the end, which is the 
glory of God; in the temper, which is that of trust, humility, 
and thankfulness. Accordingly, it appears that Christianity 
aims not only at adjusting our acts, but also our ,yay of 
acting, to a certain standard; that it reduces the ,vhole to 
a certain mental habit, and Í111bues and pervades the ,vhole 
with a certain temper. 
46. Not therefore at a venture, but with strict reason, 
the assertion has been made, that the question, ",'hether 
Christianity be true or false, is the most practical of all 
questions: because it is that question of practice which 
incloses in itself, and implicitly determines, every other: it 
supplies the fundamental rule or principle (Grundsatz) of 
every decision in detail. And, consequently, it is of all other 
questions the one upon which those, ,vho have not already 
a conclusion available for use, are most inexorably bound to 
seek for one. And, by further consequence, it is also the 
question to which the duty of following affirmative evidence, 
even although it should present to the mind no more than 
a probable character, and should not, ab initio, or even there- 
after, extinguish doubt, has the closest and most stringent 
application. 
47. Now the foregoing argument, it must be observed, 
includes and decides the question for "rhat is cOllilnonly caned 
the doctrinal part of the Christian religion; for those ob- 
jective facts, which it lays as the foundation of its system, 
and "rhich are set forth in the historical Creeds of the 
Catholic Church. It is not necessary here to enter upon the 
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inquiry how far the internal evidence about suitableness to 
our state, which the nature of those facts offer
 to us, lnay 
constitute a part or a proof of, or an objection to, the truth 
of the Christian Revelation. I have not in any manner 
prejudged that question by the foregoing observations; 
I have shown its claiIns to nothing (,vhere there is no con- 
viction already fOl'lned) beyond a hearing and an adjudi- 
cation. But in those claÍ1ns the doctrinal part of the 
revelation, that ,vhic4 is distinct frolll the la,v of duty, has 
a full and coequal share with the moral part. The Christian 
systeln neither enjoins nor permits any severance bet\veen 
the two. Being inseparably as
ociated, and resting upon the 
testimony of precisely the same ,vitnesses, they on that 
account stand in precisely the same authoritative relation to 
our practice. .Accordingly, ,vhen 've accept or reject the 
Christian la,v of duty as such, we accept or reject alf'o 
the systenl in which, and as a part of 'v hich, it is revealed. 
'Yhether w.e refer to the 
criptures, or to the collateral 
evidence of history and of the Church, ,ve finJ it to be 
undeniable as a fact that Christianity purports to be not 
a. systelll of nloral teaching only, bnt, in vital union there- 
with, a systeul of revealed facts concerning the nature of 
(Jod, and His dispensations towards mankind. Upon these 
facts, ,vhich centre in our Lord and Saviour, moral teaching 
is to rest, and to these it is to be indissolubly attached. Thus 
the part of Christianity, called doctrinal, has that claÍ1n to 
enter into our affil'lnative or negative decision, ,vhich belongs 
to a question strictly practical. I t is, therefore, one, to 
,vhich we inevitably IllUst daily and hourly say 
\.ye or No 
by our actions, even if ,ve have given no speculative reply 
upon it. 
48. To point out Inore clearly this connexion of the Chris- 
tian dogn1a with practice, I may remark that the principal 
part of the matter of the Christian Creeds is a declaration of 
the nature of God, 'v ho is the object of our Faith: along 
'with the main facts of that Incarnation of our Lord, 'which 
is the appointed lnediulll of our reunion with Deity. Sub- 
joined hereto is simply a declaration of belief in the Church, 
as the society in which we claim membership with Christ, 
anù ,vith one another; in the Baptism, ,vhereby ,ve find 
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entrance into that society; and in the Resurrection, which 
connects the present with the eternall
ingdom of our Lord. 
It is no paradox to suggest that a religion, which purports 
to open the nleans of reunion with God, and to restore the 
eternal life which we ha.ve lost, by means of a spiritual 
process wrought upon us, should propound, as essential con- 
stituents of that process, a faith to be held concerning the 
nature and attributes of HÜn ,,
hose iInage w'e are to bear; 
concerning the assumption of our nature by the lledeemer, 
which makes the Ï1nage approachable and attainable; con- 
cerning the dispensation of time for forming our union with 
Him; and the dispensation of eternity, in which the union 
with Him becomes consummate and imperishable. Chri
- 
tianity is the religion of the Person of Chrìst; and the 
Creeds only tell us from whom He came, and ho,v He caIne 
and went, by what Agent 1ve are to be incorporated into 
Him, and ,vhat is the manner of His appointed agency, and 
the seal of its accomp]ishnlent. 
49. But there is a latent notion in the minds of some 
Inen, that a Inatter so important as Christianity ought to be 
presented with the fullest evidence: that it ,vould be un- 
worthy of it, and of its Author, to suppose any revelation 
from Him Ílnperfectly attested. But, in the first place, such 
an objection is of no value ,vhatever, unless it will carry us 
so far as to 'v arrant our holding such language as the follo\v- 
ing: 'Although there be, apart from this notion, a balance 
of evidence ill favour of Christianity over anything urged 
against it, yet I ,vill reject it, upon the ground that I con- 
sider it unworthy of the Almighty to propound anything 
. for acceptance 'without delnonstrative proofs of it lnade 
"immediately accessible to us.' K ow who, that admits the 
general recognition of probable evidence as a guide to human 
practicp, will think that the p-articular subject of the pvi- 
dence of religion can be exempted from a la\v so comprehen- 
sive, on account of an assumption formed in an individual 
mind, and by no lneans having, or even pretending to have, 
anything like that general sanction frOln mankind, 'which 
belongs to the law that it proposes to supersede? 'Ye need 
not inquire into the piety, or even the decency, of setting up, 
under any circumstances, an opinion of our own upon the 
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question w'hat the Creator ought to have done, against a 
communication of ,,"hat He has done; because such consid- 
erations scarcely belong to the present stage of this inquiry. 
The case no,v before us is that of setting up such an opinion, 
founded upon a lneasurelllent ,vhich has been made, by one 
or 1110re individuallninds, of the universal nature of things, 
,vithout any support from the general sense of lnankind; 
nay, against ,vhat that general sense, and what even the 
objectors themselves, in other subject-matter, usually accept 
as a valiclla\\" for the discovery of truth; namely, the la,vof 
probable e,"iclence. Such a proceeding is plainly irrational. 
It offends against the law's of the general reason of our race. 
:SO. But unless the objection can be carried to that point, 
it is ,vorthless for the question at issue. For the nlatter 
to be examined ìs not ,vhether the revelation is in all its ac- 
cOlllpanirnents, or in all its particulars, such as is thoroughly 
agreeable to us, exactly such as we approve, or such as '\-e 
should have anticipated; but, whether or not it be a revela- 
-tion from God. According to the decision of this last-nallied 
question, it must be accepted or rejected; and there can be 
no reference to the prior topic, otherwise than as it may 
enter into the decision in what spirit we al'e to receive such 
a revelation ,vhen its proof has been supplied. Such con- 
siderations might conceivably diminish the satisfaction ,,"ith 
,vhich the Gospel is ackno"rledged to be Divine, and the .. 
cheerfulness with ,,"hich it is accepted. This is plainly 
their legitiIllate scope ,vhen they shall have been pro\red, 
and nothing beyònd this. 
51. The case would indeed be different if the nature of 
the difficulty were such that the Gospel was found to pre- 
sent contradictions to the moral law. graven on the heart 
of man. There are undoubtedly principles so universally 
accepted, and of such authority, that a demonstration of 
anything, be it what it may, ,,"hich should overthro,v them, 
would leave no firm resting-place in the human mind even 
for its own reception. It ,vould break do,vn the stays and 
pillars of all truth \vithin us. But such is not the character 
of the objection we arp now considering. It has not an 
universal acceptance. It does not relate to moral subject- 
matter. It is a condition laid down by some few persons as 
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being in their view necessary to preserve a due dignity in 
that int-9llectual process, which is to be the avenue of the 
tru th of God to the soul. 
52. It is, however, perhaps not difficult to show that the 
objection is in its
lf ill-founded. It assumes that the force 
of the proofs ought to increase with the importance of the 
subject. But this is an assumption, 'which is wholly foreign 
to the law of probable evidence. That la,v takes no cogni- 
zance of the absolute magnitude of the propositions in ques- 
tion, but only of the relative likelihood of an affirmative or 
a negative concerning them. This proportion is equally 
applicable to all subject-matter, however great, or however 
small. The law, therefore, of credibility has no more depend- 
ence upon the magnitude of the questions tried than have 
the numbers on the arithmetical scale, which calculate for 
motes and for mountains with exactly the same propriety. 
At either extremity, indeed, the nature of our faculties im- 
poses a limit. Practically numbers are bounded for us. 'Ye 
cannot employ them to count the sands of the sea-shore; 
nor again by any fraction can we express the infinitesinlal 
segments, into which space is capable of being divided. And 
just so in the case before us. If the obj ection be that the 
proportion of affirmative and negative evidence upon any 
given question approaches so nearly to equality as to be 
indistinguishable from it, and if, when the whole elements 
of the case are taken into view, this can be made good as 
their general result, then in truth, but only then, the obliga- 
tion of credibility may cease and determine. 
53. But indeed the objection may even be inverted. 'Yhen, 
as here, the matter in question is very great, the evil conse- 
quences of a contravention of the law of probability are 
enhanced. It is not necessary to maintain that any essential 
difference in the obligation to' follow the apparent truth is 
thus produced: but it is manifest that, the larger and more 
serious the anticipated results, the more natural and becom- 
ing, to say the least, is it for us to realize beforehand our 
position and duties .with regard to the question, and by 
a more vivid consciousness to create an enhanced and more 
sharply defined sense of our responsibility. 80 that both the 
danger and the guilt of refusing to apply to the evidences 
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of religion the same hrws of investigation, which we obey 
in all other departInents of inquiry and of action, are 1lot 
nlÌtigated, but aggravated, in the degree in which it luay be 
sho\vn that the lllatter at issue transcends in its Ï1nportance 
all those \vhich are ordinarily presented to us. 
l>J. :Further. The 11l0st reasonable presumptions are posi- 
tively adverse. If ,ve aùnlÌt that man by free \vill and a 
depraved affection fell a\vay from God, \vhich is the repre- 
sentation addressed to l1S by the Gospel, nothing can be more 
consistent \vith it, than that he should be brought back 
to God by \vays which give scope for the exercise of ,vill 
and affection, and for their restoration, through exercise, to 
health. But surely it is plain that this scope is far lllore 
largely given, \vhel'e the proof of revelation involves moral 
elements, and grows in force along with spiritual discernment, 
than if it had the rigour of a denlollstl'ation in geolnetry, of 
,vhich the issue is accepted without any appeal, either to 
affection or volition, in the appreciation and acceptance of 
the steps of the process. And yet nlore specifically. If it 
be true that \\ye are to be brought back, as the Gospel says, 
by a Divine training to the image of God, if that which is 
crooked is to be Dlade straight, and that which is feeble 
strong, by the agency of a })erfect on a fallen being, nothing 
can be more agreeable to our knowledge of our own state 
than the belief that such a process would be best conducted 
in the genial climate and atmosphere of a trustful mind; 
that reliance or faith (al \vays being reasonable reliance or 
faith) in another would greatly aid our w.eakness; that \\ye 
should thus realize in the concrete Divine qualities before 
we can cOlnprehend them in the abstract. But this faith 
essentially involves the idea of what \ve have called probable 
evidence: for it is 'the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen;' and' what a luan seeth, why 
cloth he yet hope for 1 ? ' 
5:5. It may be that, despite of all reasoning, there will be 
pain to Inany a pious n1Ìnd in fol1o,ving, even under the 
guidance of Bishop Butler, the course of an argument ,vhich 
seenlS all along to grant it as possible, that the arglunent in 
favour of the truth of Divine Revelation luay amount to no 
1 Heb. xi. 1 ; Rom. ,-iii. 24. 
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more than a qualified and dubious likelihood. But as, when 
the net of the fisherlnan is cast 'wide, its extremity lllUst lie 
far from the hand that threw it, so this argument of proba- 
bility aims at including within the allegiance of re1igion 
those who are remote from anything like a normal faith. It 
is no mere feat of logical arms; it is not done in vainglory, 
nor is it an arbitrary and gratuitous experiment, nor one 
disparaging to the majesty and strength of the Gospel. The 
Apostle, full of the manifold gifts of the Spirit, and adulit- 
ted already to the third heaven, condescended before the 
Athenians to the elementary process of arguing frolll nat- 
ural evidences for the Providence of God 1. The Gospel 
itself alone can fit us to appreciate its own proofs in all 
their force. It is addressed to beings of darkened mind and 
alienated heart. The light of truth indeed is abundant; 
but the clouded and almost blinded eye can adlTIit no lTIOre 
than a faint glimnlering. But if even that faint gliuIlllPr- 
ing be suffered to enter, it will progressively train and fit 
the organ, that it has entered, to receive more and more; 
and although at first the glory. of the Lord could scarcely 
be discerned in a twilight little short of night itself, yet 
by such degrees as the growth of the capacity allows, it 
, shineth more and more unto the perfect day 2.' 
56. l\Ioreover, it is necessary to comment upon the decla- 
ration of Bishop Butler, that in nunlberless instances a lnan 
is called upon to act against probability, and would be 
thought mad if he declined it. The nleaning is, that "
e Inay 
be bound by duty, or led by prudence, in obedience to a 
more cOlllprehensive computation of good and evil, of ben- 
efit and loss, to act in opposition to that particular likeli- 
hood ,vhich lies nearest at hand. To take an exalnple in 
moral subject-matter. 1Ye are bound to avoid occasions of 
anger; and yet, for the vindic"ation of truth, it may be 3 
duty to enter into debates, which w.e know from experience 
will stir our passions more or less. If we look merely at 
the likelihood of that excitement, we ought to refrain: but 
if we look onwards to the purpose in view, it n1akes the 
other scale descend. 
57. Again, in a matter of worldly prudence. The mer- 
1 Act
 xvii. 24-31. 2 Prov. iv. 18. 
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chaut hears of a valuable natural product on the coast of 
Africa. The chances are estimated by him to be t\VO to one 
against his finding it on the first attelnpt; but when he 
finds it, the gain ,vill repay tenfold the expense of the 
voyage. It may be prudent in such a man to equip and 
send his vessel, though the likelihood of its failure be t,vo- 
fold greater than the chance of its success. So that cases, 
,vhich apparently depart from the law of probability, do in 
fact only, ,vhen we include a greater range of calculation, 
illustrate its cornprehensiveness and universality. 
58. It is a deeply important question ,vhether, and how 
far, the law of probable evidence governs the means by 
'v hich provision has been made for the determination of 
questions touching Christian doctrine as they may arise 
froln time to time. This is a great controverted question of 
Theology, which it could not but be advantageous to discuss 
in the light, tranquil as it is, supplied by the philosophy of 
Butler. It cannot no\v be attempted, ho\vever ,veIl it may 
deserve a separate effort. . For the present, it only remains 
to deal w.ith a question belonging to the region of Ethics. 
For the doctrine of the authority of probable evidence in 
practical subject-ulatter is impugned not only by those who 
require absolute certainty in lieu of it, but likew'ise by those 
,vho, not as just now stated, but in the ,vider sense of the 
,vord, permit and "Tarrant moral action against probability. 
These are the teachers of ,vhat is caned Probabilism. 
59. l'robabilisul is by no means the universal or com- 
pulsory doctrine of the Roman theologians. I t has been 
conlbated even by Gonzales, a Jesuit, and a General of the 
Order 1. It is confronted by a system called Probabili- 
orisIn: which teaches that, when in doubt among several 
alternatives of conduct, we are bound to choose that ,vhich 
has the greatest likelihood of being right. And there is also 
in the Latin Church a rigid school of those who pass by the 
name of Tutiorists. These hold that even such likelihood 
is insufficient, and that certainty is required as a ,varrant 
for our acts. But the popular doctrine seems to be that of 
Probabilism. It ,vould be wrong to assert that it is a doc- 
trine consciously held and taught for purposes adverse to 
1 RaYignan, De l' Existence et de l'lnstitut des Jésuites, p- 8-1. 
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Inorality or honour. 'Yithout venting any such calumny, 
let us regard it purely in the abstract, and not as having 
become parasitical to a particular Church. For my own 
part I know not how, when it is so contemplated, to escape 
from the impression that, when closely scrutinized, it will 
be found to threaten the very first principles of duty; or 
to deny that, if universally received and applied, it would 
go far to destroy 'v hatever there is of substance in moral 
obligation. 
60. The essence of the doctrine is, the licence to choose the 
less probable. Is it not, then, obvious in the first place that 
it overthro'ws the whole authority of probable evidence? 
No probabilist, it must be supposed, could adopt and urge the 
argument of Bishop Butler's .Analogy for the truth of revela- 
tion. For his opponent would at once reply by the plea that 
there are certain real and unsolved difficulties about the 
theory of religion; tha.t these constituted a soliù, even if an 
inferior, probability; and that he could not, on the principles 
of Probabilism, be blamed for vindicating the right of his 
natural freedom in following the negative. If the view here 
taken of the range and title of probable evidence be correct, 
it is fearful to think ,vhat must be the ultimate effects upon 
hUlnan knowledge, belief, and action, of any doctrine which 
either overthrows or saps its title to our obedience. I say 
the ultimate effects: for, 'v hen thought moves only within 
prescribed limits, a long time may elapse before the detail of 
a process is evolved, and it is the ultimate effect, in lnoral 
questions, ,vhich is the true effect. It ,vould even seem as 
if any, who are, consciously or unconsciously, impairing the 
authority of probable evidence, must also, however unCOll- 
sciously, be clearing the ground for the fell s,voop of unbelief 
in its descent upon the earth. 
61. N ext, we are surely justified in being to the last degree 
suspicious of a doctrine ,vhich sets up the liberty of man as 
being not only a condition of all right lnoral judgement, but 
a positive ingredient in the claim of one alternative to be 
preferred over another; an element of such consideration, as 
to gIve the preponderance to what .would other,vise be the 
lighter scale. Duty, or the .SÉOJ/, is that .which binds. Surely, 
if there is one idea more pointedly expressive than another of 
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the character of the ethical teaching of Christianity, if there 
is Olle lesson more pointedly derivable than another from the 
conteluplation of its model in our Blessed I.Jord, it is the idea 
anù the lesson that ,ve are to deny the claÍ1n of lnere hUlnan 
,vill to be a serious ground of moral action, and to reduce 
it to its proper function, that of freely uniting itself with 
the ,vill of God. This function is one of subordination : one 
,vhich llutnifestly it never can perform, so long as it is to be 
recognized as something entitled to operate in determining 
moral choice, and yet extrinsic and additional to, and there- 
fore separate from, His comn1ands. 
62. Again, \vhat can be more unnatural, not to say more 
revolting, than to set up any system of rights or privileges 
in moral action, apart from duties? Ho\v can ,ve, without 
departing froln our integrity before God, allege the right 
of our natural freedom as sufficing to counterbalance any, 
even the smallest, likelihood that Hi
 will for us lies in 
a particular direction? Scripture, surely, gives no warrant 
for such a theory; nor the sense of Christian tradition; 
nor the worthier schools of heathen philosophy. Is it not 
hard to reconcile tIle bare stateluent of it ,vith the COlnmon 
sense of duty and of honesty, as it belongs to our race at 
large? 
63. And more. Is it possible to go thus far, ,vithout going 
much further? It is granted and taught, not indeed that 
where there is an overwhebl1ing, yet "There there is a sensible 
and appreciable superiority of likelihood in favour of one 
alternative against another, there, on account and in virtue of 
our inclination for that which has the weaker evidence, ,ve 
may choose the latter ,vith a safe conscience. That is to say, 
elÌ1
inating, or excluding frolll the case, that portion of like- 
lihood \vhich is common to both alternatives, there remains 
behind Oll the one side not a great but an appreciable proba- 
bility; on the other a sinlple predilection; and shall the latter 
be declared by a system of Christian ethics to outweigh the 
former? Ho\v is it possible, either, firstly, to establish the 
right of mere 1.L"ill to be set against presulnptions of duty; 
or, secondly, when once that right has been arrogated, to 
limit, by any other than an arbitrary rule, the quantity of 
such presumptions of duty, ,vhich may be thus outweighed:) 
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If an ordinary inclination may outweigh so much of adverse 
presumption of duty, may not a bias tenfold and twentyfold 
stronger out,veigh a little, or a good deal, more? .And then, 
where is this slippery process to terminate? 'Vhere is the 
clue to this labyrinth? 'Vhat ,vill be the rights, and what 
the assumptions, of inclination in this matter, when it has 
been stÍ1nulated by the countenance of authority, and ,vhen 
through indulgence it has become ungovernable? 
64. But, as our sense of the obligations of human xelation- 
ship, though lower, is also less impaired than that of our 
duty to,vards God, let us illustrate the case by reference to 
this region. Will a licence to follo,v the less probable 
alternative bear examination, when it is applied to the rel- 
ative obligations which unite man ,vith man? .An enemy 
brings Ine tidings that an aged parent is in prison and at the 
point of death, ,vithout solace or support. The same person 
has before deceived and injured me. It is probable that he 
may be doing so again: so probable that if he had communi- 
cated any piece of mere intelligence, not involving a ques- 
tion of conduct, it ,vould, upon the ,vhole, have appeared 
1110st safe not to believe the statement. Let it then even be 
more likely that he now speaks falsehood than truth. 
Vill 
that ,varrant me in remaining ,vhere I am, or is it possible 
to treat with neglect a call ,vhich 7ì
ay reveal the wani:; and 
extremity of a parent, without an evident, gross, and most 
culpable breach of filial obligation? The answer ,vould be 
No; and it ,vould be immediate and universal. And yet the 
case here put has been one not of greater but of inferior 
likelihood. Ho'v then, we may ask, by the argument a 
fortio1'i, is it possible to apply to the regulation of our rela- 
tions towards God a theory which explodes at the first 
instant when it is tested by a case of lower yet of just obli- 
gation, namely, by perhaps the- deepest among all the ori- 
ginal instincts of our nature? 
65. It is indeed true that the doctrine of Probabilism is 
guarded by two conditions. The first is, that it is to apply 
only to questions of right, not to those, as I find it expressed, 
where both fact and right are involved. The question of the 
validity of a sacrament is not to be tried by it;. and' de 
mêIlle, un médecin est tenu de donneI' les remèdes les plus 
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éprouvés, et un juge les décisions les plus sûres 1.' But this 
reservation appears rather to weaken, than to strengthen, 
the foundations of the doctrine itself. Is it not sometimes 
difficult to decide on the validity of a sacred rite? Do the 
judge and the physician never doubt? 'Vhy nre the rules for 
the investigation of truth which bind them, otherwise than 
obligatory on other personal conduct? Is not the founda- 
tion of duty to others strictly and iInmutably one ,vith the 
foundation of duty to Q.ur own selves? Again, obligation to 
a fellow-creature cannot be stronger than obligation to our 
}'ather in heaven; therefore, if the liberty of a luan is a 
good plea against a doubtful command of God, ,vhy lllay it 
not equally "'arrant a doubtful ,vrong to a patient or a 
suitor? if it be good in that part of our relations to God, 
,vhich elnbraces the imluediate comnlunion of the soul ,vith 
IIiln, why not also in that other part, when the intercourse 
is through the 11ledium of holy rites? It is not difficult to 
see that neither the Church, nor civil society, could bear 
w.ithout derangement the application of l}robabilism to the 
relations between them and the individual. But then it is 
more than ever difficult to conceive how such a relaxation 
of tb.e moral law is to be jnstified; and justified, Inor
over, 
in the department of conduct which is in,vard, in which we 
are our own judges, and in which therefore we may even 
have need to be aided against telnptation by a peculiar 
strictness of rule. 
66. The other limitation of the doctrine is, that the prob- 
ability ,ye are to follo,v, though inferior to that of the co lll- 
peting alternative, must be intrinsically a solid one: and 
must not be glaringly, though it nlay be sensibly, inferior to 
the opposing argulnent. 'Quoique, cornparativement it la 
probabilité contraire, la vôtre soit inférieure, il faut qu'elle 
soit, absolum
nt parlant, graye, et solide, et digne d'un 
hOllllue prudent; comme une montagne relativenlent à une 
autre peut être plus petite, Inais néauilloins être en soi, et 
absohllnent, nne m
:::;ez grande masse pour mériter Ie nom de 
montagne 2.' .A.nd this doctrine is supported by the very 
strange reason 8, that it is more easy to determine whether 
the probability in fayour of a given alternative belongs to 
1 Manuel des Conftsseurs, p. 7-1. 2 Ibid. p. 75. 8 ibid. p. 86. 
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the class of solid or of faint and inadmissible probabilities, 
than whether it be superior or inferior to the probability 
in favour of some other alternative. This proposition is 
one which requires to borrow support, rather than one 
which can afford to lend it. To me it has the sound of 
egregious paradox. IIowever difficult it may sometimes 
be to compare the reasons adducible in support of opposite 
alternatives, the line between them, it is evident, can rarely 
be finer and more hair-drawn than that which is to distin- 
guish, in the technical and abstract order, the general traits 
of a faint from those of a solid probability. 
67. But upon the doctrine itself let me record, in con- 
cluding, these three relnarks. In the first place, the cases 
are innumerable in which there is evidence in favour of a 
given alternative, ,vhich would amount to a solid, aye a 
very solid probability, if it stood alone: if it were not over- 
thrown by evidence on the opposite side. But if we are to 
regard it absolutely, and not relatively, we must on this 
account fall into constant error. Secondly: to know that 
our duty is to follow the safest and best alternative, is at 
least to possess a determinate rule, and one eminentlyac- 
ceptable to a sound conscience; one which gives us a single 
and intelligible end for our efforts, though the path of duty 
is not always, even for the single eye, easy to discern. It 
becomes a tangled path indeed, if we invoke the aid of 
Probabilism. For this requires the decision of at least two 
questions: first, whether the alternative which it is meant 
to follow has a solid, not a feeble, probability in its favour; 
secondly, whether the alternative to be discarded has a 
notable and conspicuous, or only a limited and moderate, 
superiority over it. For the step cannot, br hypothesis, be 
taken, until both these questions have been determined. 
In the third place, it is painful to recollect that "when we 
are dealing with the most difficult parts of duty, namely 
those which we transact ,,
holly within ourselves, the appe- 
tite for self-indulgence should be pampered byencourage- 
ment from without. 'Ve are already apt enough to conjure 
into solid probabilities the veriest phantasms of the mind, 
provided only they present an agreeable appearance. Here 
is a new premium set upon this process, alike dangerous 
Bb 
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and alluring. The known subtlety of such mental intro. 
spections excuses many failures in those who do not create 
their own embarrasslnents; but, for those who do, such a 
system appears capable of colouring error, 'which might 
have been blameless, ,vith the darker hues of wilfulness 
and guilt. 


.. 


[In an early part of this volume 1, reference has been 
made to a supposed relnark by l\Ir. })itt, that the Analogy 
suggested to hÍ1u luore doubts than it solved. I have not 
there touched on the merits of the remark in itself. It 
is not to be treated as frivolous or captious. No other 
work ,vritten to promote belief, had then, or within my 
kno\vledge has no,v, been ,vritten, which before ans,vering 
objections brings them so fully and clearly into vie,v. 'Ye 
were then still at the comInencelnent of the critical or ques- 
tioning period; and to Inany minds (probably, for example, 
to the Inind of 1\[1'. 'Vilberforce) these objections may have 
been ne,v. The luan ,vho first propounded and brought 
home the idea that the system under w'hich the world is 
governed is not ideally perfect, spoke, ,vithout doubt, a 
formidable ,vord. So the man who first propounded and 
brought home the idea that the text of the Holy Scriptures 
is not absolutely exempt from error, he, too, spoke a formid- 
able ,vord. _\ third case may be noted; the first prolnulga- 
tion of the heliocentric system, and the revelation of a 
ntunber of sister ,vorlds, luay have disturbed the faith of 
111any minds, though hardly of any strong minds. Such 
disclosures can hardly fail to impart a shock at the outset, 
unless \v here minds are cloth
d in the compound panoply 
of faith and reason. But the terror of Copernicus, ,ve may 
hope, has entirely passed away, and the kindred and n10re 
recent alarms should no\v, so far as believers are concerned, 
be on their road to extinction -1896. ] 
1 Page 30. 
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